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PREFACE, 



Inquiries into the events and transactions of past times interest our curiosity; they 
teach us lessons of practical wisdom ; and they sometimes incite, or qualify, us to be 
useful to our fellow men. While our curiosity is gratified by the knowledge acquired 
of matters unknown, or only partially known, to us before, we reflect on the springs of 
human action, observe wherein they are right, and but too often wherein they are 
wrong ; and, whether nations or communities are committed to our guidance, or we 
have only to regulate our own personal affairs and interests, we alike learn what to 
do, and what to leave undone, what to seek, and what to avoid. Besides, as we are 
social beings, formed not for ourselves alone, but for others also, it may happen that 
when our researches bear on a once distinctly national, but now dependent, people, 
inclioatioo may be caused to co-operate with the power of exerting beneficence ; and 
a prostrate people may, by degrees, be elevated and informed ; may be awakened to 
a consciousness of moral dignity, and be themselves rendered increasingly useful^ 
wise, and happy. 

The principal subject of the work now to be submitted to the reader, is the 
ANCIENT SOUTHERN KINGDOM OF Madura, SO entitled from its principal town. 
It is contained between 8^ and 1 !<' of north latitude, and 95*^ to 97^ of east longitude: 
its proper boundaries are, the river Cauvery on the north ; the Bay of Bengal and 
Straits of Manar on the east; Cape Comorin and the Indian Ocean on the south; 
and the chain of Ghauts, or mountains, on the west. It is called Pandianii-regio by 
Ptolemy, being a translation of its native name ; and the capital town is by him spelt 
Madura^ nearly the same with its present appellation. The ancient native designation 
of the kingdom is Pandiya-mandakm^ or the Pandiya territory : the name of the . 
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eapital is properly Mathurai; and it also once bore the name of Alavayi, from » 
particular mythological legend, to be found in the body of the work. The boundaries 
of the kingdom have been stated by various native writers, with unimportant 
differences^ and may be summed up in the translated words of a late head Bramin 
of the temple, who says, '' The Pandion territory is south of the river Vellar, east of 
the town of Perur, north of Cape Comorin, and west of the eastern sea." Hence it 
would appear that its northern boundary was anciently less restricted than in more 
modern times. It is considered by native authors as only a portion of the Dravida 
country, or that within which the Tamil language is vernacular ; and some further 
observations, illustrative of their opinions, may with advantage be deferred until we 
come to notice the relations of the Pandiya-mandalam, with other ancient kingdoms. 

The history of the country, thus defined, is professedly the leading object of the 
present work. So far as the utility and purpose of this introduction is concerned, it 
may be perhaps the best mode of proceeding, to take up this point in reversed order. 
Madura is now merely a decayed fortified town; and, within circumscribed bound- 
aries, the seat of an English collectorate : but it once included the present modern 
kingdom of Tanjore ; the independent district of the Tondiman ; a portion, if not 
the whole, of the collectorate of Trichinopoly ; together with the coUectorates of 
Coimbatoor and Tinnevelly. The country came into the possession of the British, 
partly in consequence of the very recent struggles with the native Polygars, (more 
accurately Palliya-carer ; that is, h^ads of districts^ who were originally feudal 
chieftains, holding lands on condition of military service, from the later sovereigns 
of Madura ; and continuing for some time, like offsets from their country Banyan-tree, 
after the parent trunk was uprooted. More remotely, the acquisition of the capital and 
country is to be traced to the part taken by the English and French in the wars of the 
nabobs of Arcot with the pretender, Churida Sahebj and his auxiliaries. Passing- 
lightly over those transactions, we note simply (as will be seen in the following manu- 
scripts) that, in consequence of a contested succession, the aid of Chunda Sahcb was 
invoked by one party, and that of Subder Alliy son of the reigning nabob, by another 
party. The interminable feud was fed and nourished till it had drained the treasures 
of both the competitors, when the country, the object of their competition, became 
(he prey of the armed interventionists; a seizure, in its remoter consequences, attended 



\>y battles, sieges, devastatioD, and misery to the inhabitants, requiring in tbi# 
place only a general indication, without details. But these miseries were not before 
unknown. Yet the country had, comparatively, enjoyed a long rest under its princes 
of the Carnataca dynasty; a part of whom indeed had ruled with a feeble or iniquitous 
sway ; but who, taken as a whole, had added to the lustre and consequence of the 
kingdom. Some of these princes appear at times to have had disputes with the Mysore 
rajahs; and one, we find from manuscript authority, had great influence at Conjeveram,. 
(once the capital of an ancient kingdom,) extending to the regulation of castes and 
ceremonies, in a way that would indicate almost sovereign power. But next to the 
head of the dynasty, the most illustrious of this series of rulers was Trimala-Naicker, 
or Trimul'Naigy as his name is commonly written by Europeans. This prince seems 
to have possessed as enlarged and liberal a mind as could well fall to the possession 
of one placed in his circumstances ; and that, under such circumstances, he was still 
the slave of superstition will not excite much surprise. He built an extensive and 
9uperb palace, still existing in partial ruins, in which the Saracenic style of archi* 
tecture singularly mingles with the one properly Indian ; leading to a supposition that 
he must have procured his architect, or some of his workmen, from Bisnagur, where, 
owing to wars and negociations with the potentates of Delhi, that style was probably 
well known and imitated. Trimul-Naig also expended vast sums on the temple, its 
servants, ornaments, and festivals. An extensive and beautiful tank east of the fort^ 
known by the ordinary term of Tepa-Kolaniy was dug, and ornamented with magnifi- 
cent flights of stairs on the whole of the four sides, and with the usual sacred emblem 
of a small pagoda in the centre, by his order; and an annual festival, when the god 
takes his pleasure on the water on a floating ornamented raft, was instituted by him: 
affording, singularly enough, a raree-show for the English many centuries afterwards. 
But the chief work of the monarch was a very large and magnificent hall, or great 
choultry, to the east of the temple, and close to it. This work, of which some curious 
anecdotes will occur in the course of our illustrations, is truly wonderful ; arising, not 
only from the large dimensions of the blocks of granite made use of, which is a more 
common thing, but also from the ingenuity, excellence, and great singularity, of the 
sculptured work cut out in bold or entire relief from the pillars ; and unrivalled, 
unless by similar works at Conjeveram. There is also a Simasanam, or throne of 
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black marble^ whence^ apparently, this monarch dispensed justice; but it was also 
probably a seat occasionally appropriated to the idol after processions : in the present 
day, at least, there is a festival recently revired, (if not invented,) on which occasion the 
idol, for many days consecutively, maintains its place on the throne, in the midst of 
attendant Bramins and a concourse of people Another choultry adjoining this one, 
was left by the monarch unfinished at his death; and so it still remains. He also 
either built, or ornamented, the lofty towers of the temple : the northern tower still 
remains unomamented; and stands confessed, in that state, a striking copy of 
Chaldean architecture. After Trimul-Naig's sun had gone down, to quote a native 
metaphor, he had no equal successor; nor, indeed, equal predecessor, except in 
Visvanatha-Naicker^ founder of the dynasty. We shall leave to the principal 
manuscript, in the second volume of this work, the poetry and romance connected with 
Viivanatha-Naicker^s accession, and simply note, that this kingdom was given to him 
by the Rayer of Vijia'^nagaramy or Bisnagur, who had previously interfered, with a 
powerful army, in a question regarding the succession. Visvanatha-Naicker over- 
came some chiefs of Travancore, by his personal valour iu single combat, and 
acquired their territory. By a treaty with the king of Tanjore, of whom we first hear 
about this period, he gave him a place, eligible to that monarch, in exchange for the 
rock of Trichinopcdy, which had become a strong hold for robbers, who were a great 
annoyance to pilgrims going to Ramiseram. The fort of Trichinopoly was built by 
the NakkeVy after clearing it of the banditti ; and from its being an occasional place of 
residence with him and his successors, the mistake probably arose, whereby Europeans 
have written and spoken of Trichinopoly as the metropolis of the Madura country. 
The famous temple of Sri-rangamy or Seringhaniy was also built by VtsvanathOy on 
the sacred island formed by the river Cauvery ; and it was largely endowed from the 
same source. But still his principal attention was paid to his own capital. He 
extended and entirely rebuilt its fortifications. The more ancient fort was much 
smaller, and perhaps proportionably stronger; at all events it did not content the new 
regent from the north, for he marked out new, and extended, lines of circumvallation ; 
raising on them massive walls, surmounted by circular bastions at intervals, with 
watch-towers over two of the gates, and a moat around the whole. We here first find 
the mention of feudal service ; for Visvanatha-Naicker gave extensive districts to his 
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pf'meipu} thitfs in ii^f-licfg^e!, on c'<>nditi<5Q 6f fh«ii' Mi#iiS^ tbeir quottl dt tr(56p» tfn eiii«r- 
geneiy arising; aind to ^ach p^ttioufaNr 6hi€f wtt cfOffmittM th^ <ihdtg({ of f&p^fstth^ 
defence, in ease of diege, of a j^rticukr baistioti tmd pof tioti 6f five #afU. t'h^ cbfeAr 
^ete the original Polygars. The extent of the Walli^ #ould mUkt Mch M arrangettAH? 
heedful ; seeing that each side of the sqodte i^, hy tough cennpufatioti^ at leaM tf^ 
quarter of a mile. Thils Maddra became a fortified t6wn : slight dilapideitions beidgf 
excluded, these walls femaiw, except on the norths we^fat^gle, Wh^r* fb6 nlod«rn ritmc*' 
ture of the fortification is Eurbpean ; telling a tale, even #ere all recdiHl^ dflent Bot 
we pass on. Antecedent to the aceession of the Carna'tiacsi lordi, thei^e t^oiliM 9pf^SBSP 
fo fcive been unsettled tittves. About t376 A. D. the Mys^reans' had driven away^ 
the Mahomedatis; and, aftei^ a few intefmediatef occmttiOKi^j had fe-estabHshisd^ 
dome tllegitimate descendants of the anciettt Pandiofn^, Ukui ib&iA 9^m tO' fcave 
been quickly set aside by another pow^i'; the titte of N(fffdker attached to^WbcMse 
natmesr, indicates a Mysore origin, and it is aft least! extfemely probable that a -Mysor^i 
lihieftain was established, or establi^ed himself, ioVeteign 6f Tanjore, and over n 
part of the ancient Pandhfa-mandahuny about thit time. But! w« do not decidedly vsxA 
any thing of the Rajah of Tanjore, at' least in otir m^uderiptsy befofci the time Itliea^ 
a descendant of the Partdions complaitied to th^e Rayei" of Bismajgur, that tiiB king ol 
Tanjofe had forcibly obtained possession of hts (the Pandit's) inheritaitica. O&r ihiai 
gfoutid the Rayer sent his general, Nagama-Naicker\ With an army; who* Cfffiicfaend 
the cGiuntry, and then retained it for himself; uiltil subdued in tum by^hi^ sbtf^ Vwocmd^ 
tha^ &t the head of another army from the Rayer, sent to chastise hi^ rttb^likyoft- geaenk 
Antecedent tb the Mysore conquest, the Mahomedans had ruled, and, v^ it wtdufaf 
seem, with no common violetice. They had seized on the cotintif^y abont l39& A'. Ih 
the first certain date afforded by our manuscripts; all previous dafes^ beiwg ri^onfed^ 
from the uncertain era of the Cali-yugam. From tliat time upw%irds(, we have noticeflf 
of a line of Pawrfiow kings, broken by periods of uncertainty, add, sippafeMily, by iif«^ 
cursions of foreign conquerors, until about the beginning of the Chti^tiafi ^ra we ficrib 
the country subject to the ascendancy of the famous Vicrdmac^ya, king of Oug<ein j one 
of the Pandions ruling' for a time as his viceroy. Higher upwards still, we di^eoveif 
that the kingdom had been conquered by ac neighbouring kidg^ and re^ccmqaered 
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by a Pandian. Previous to the conquest by the neighbouring state, its kings had 
been in friendly alliance or league with the Pandians; and these last had been 
strengthened by friendly relations with the very ancient kingdom of Hastina-puri in 
the north. At a still earlier period, a famous personage, connected with that royal 
house, is stated to have formed an alliance by marriage with a Pandion; an occur- 
rence which seems to be well authenticated, and could not have occurred later than 
one thousand years before the commencement of the Christian era. But we have 
now ascended to the. fabulous period of the history; in which, however, there are 
vestiges of truth. Beyond this, in the ascending series, we have mythological 
legends. On all these points, down to the era of Vicramadityaj we shall not here 
enlarge, but refer our readers to the copious annotations contained in the first volume. 
The antiquities of the place, exclusive of those already mentioned, and of 
remoter date, are, the temple, the old fort boundaries, and some .surrounding localities. 
The temple is a spacious place : the outer walls being a square of three hundred 
paces. The lofty towers which rise above the gate-ways seem more ancient than 
parts of the wall, but the small inner shrines of the tutelary god and goddess, 
together with the small tank, enclosed by stone steps and a cloister, are among the 
earliest vestiges of remote ages. Within the walls there is also a curious area, said 
to contain a thousand pillars, and made to resemble a thickly planted grove of trees. 
Vague reports of treasures buried here exist : and it is even asserted that pearls, 
thus concealed, when dug for, have been found decomposed. It is most likely that 
such statements are mere country tales. The boundaries of the old fort are still to 
be traced in some places, especially on the southern and western sides : its area 
must have been, at the utmost, not more than half that of the modern structure. The 
old moat runs in a direction west from the palace ; and, from its side, foundation 
bricks of the wall have been dug out. They are of larger size, firmer texture, and 
more deeply red color, than is now usual. The more modern fort is chiefly constructed 
of stone, filled up with earth. Some hills around the town, and at a short distance, 
are matters of mythological legend, as will be seen in the body of this work ; and 
the Potheiya-maliy or hill at Courtallum, is peculiarly said to be the distinctive 
mountain of the Pandiya-mandalam; while other mountains are spoken of by native 
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writers as distinctive of other connected kingdoms. The temple of Ramiseram 
may be included among the antiquities of the Pandion kingdom, from its connexion 
with the famous Rama^ and the war in Lanca : this is celebrated in every part of 
Indiaj ^ 

The relations of the Pandion kingdom with other kingdoms of like antiquity, is a 
matter of some historical interest. Exclusive of the comparatively modern relations 
already sufficiently adverted to, there are others more remote. We find in one 
authority, the Tonda-mandalaniy Nadu-nadu^ Sora-desam, Pandiya-desam^ Sera-desam^ 
Congana-desam^ enumerated as forming the whole of the Dravida country. But 
these distinctions are not equally ancient. The Sora-desam^ Sera-desam, and 
Pandiya-desamy are most frequently alone enumerated as co-existing; and our 
manuscript authorities in the first volume allude to no other, in the remote period of 
antiquity. With the Sera-desaniy or Malyalim country, the Pandion kingdom seems 
generally to have had friendly relations : there does appear to have been some trifling 
exceptions, and but very trifling. On the contrary, between the Pandiyordesam and 
Sora-desamj there was repeatedly much rivalry, strife, and war. The Sora-^desamy or 
Sora-mandalam, is what is improperly termed the Camatic; extending from the 
Cauvery on the south, to the Palar, at least, on the north ; and from the sea on the east, 
to the Ghauts on the west. But this extensive tract of country was in after ages, we 
believe, divided into two portions, the Sora-mandalam proper, and the Tonda-mandalam. 
From Sora-mandalam comes the Choramandel of ancient geographers, and through 
them, o^ir "Coromandel coast." Such is the true derivation of this term, to the exclusion 
of the Jala-mandaldy or water-country, of Colonel Wilford, and the Chola-mandalam, 
from Cholam, {holcus Saccharatus^ or great millet,) a species of corn, much cultivated, 
to which Father Bartolomeo erroneously refers the derivation. Dr. Robertson, guided 
by ancient European authors alone, points very accurately at the true one* In seeking 
for the origin of the term Pandiya-mandalamy our readers will find in the first volume 
indications of doubt as to whether it came, according to our manuscripts, from a son of 
Duruvasuy or whether it proceeded, at a much later period, from Ajyuna, one of the 
&\e Pandavas so much celebrated all over India. When those observations passed 
through the press, we had npt met with a passage in the Harivansay adduced by 
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Colonel Wilfbrd, which confirms the statement of our manuscripts bj assigning' the 
south country to Duruvasu; and adding, that in the tenth generation after him four 
brothers divided the peninsula among them : they being respectively named Pandyaj 
Cerala, Cohy and Chola, of whom Cola had the most northerly portion ; and ih the 
other three, we have the original heads of the Pandiya, Stray and Sora families. We 
rest with some satisfaction on this origin, confirmed, in the leading point, by concur- 
ring authorities; though it militates somewhat against the conclusion, when we find 
later bards^ such as Pugerenden and Ottiya- Kutteny speaking of the Sora kings as of 
die solar line, the Pandion kings as of the lunar pedigree, and the Sera kings as of 
the agni-vamasa, or ^re-race; but this is most probably only poetic rivalry, embel- 
lishment, and in part invention. 

Of the bickerings, border incursions, and even reciprocal conquestar, as well as 
eccasional league and friendships, of the Pandion and Sora kings, sufficient details 
will be found in the course of the work. Generally speaking, Indian princes, purely 
such, B» distinguished from foreign invaders, have been less addicted to warring 
with each other, than those of almost every other ancient nation. Hence, in a great 
degree, arises the paucity of materials for Indian history; but, happily, periods most 
barren of historical incident^ have always been most felieitous and prosperous for the 
people. When light plays undisturbed around the mountain tops, the vallies rejoice; 
but when the lightening cloud, gathered on the summit, sweeps down the mountain 
rti^s, the peasant 8 field or plantation at the foot, presently exhibits signs of desola- 
tion. That country is the happiest which knows leastof the horrors of war; and India 
at large, would have been one. of the happiest of such countries, upon the whole, had 
foreign invaders from the north not been tempted by her spoils. Exceptions to this 
rate have been sufficiently frequent to prevent our regarding the prevailing tranquHli^ 
as superhuman. Yet so abhorrent is the Indian mind, especially in the sacerdotal and 
literary class, from war, that we may imagine three out of the four ages so celebrated 
among them, to have been so distinguished from the occurrence of wars alone: the first 
step of deterioration being dated from the slaughter, by Parasu-ramaj of great 
numbers of Csketriya kings in battle; the second, from the great war waged by 
Rama-Chandra against Havana; and the last, from the civil strife and dreadful 
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sUughter marking the war of the Pandavas^ when friends and relatives met in hostile 
array and slew each other; fixing the begitmidg c>f thd CaH-^ugy the last, most debased, 
and iron age of time^ But however this may be^ we turn, with pleasure, even from 
such international disputes as those of the Sara and Pandion kings, to more int^restiilg 
relations of the latter with the kings of the Sera country ; which delations seem to have 
been those of commerce. Any vestiges of such intercourse, from manuscript autho. 
rity, are indeed but faint and few ; yet it is traditionally known that such intercourse 
has always existed. We find mention of one Pandion king^ who personally traded 
by sea, though with what country is not stated. The other coast has however 
always been famous for its exports; and many of these were brought oTei* th6 
mountains, or through the passes, from the Pandiya-mandalam. Dr. Robertson^ in 
his inquiry into the commerce of the ancients ^ith India, has sheulm, most satisfactorily^ 
that the Malayalim or Malabar coast partook largely of this traffic. OnCi at least, of 
the ancient emporia must have been on that coast We think, however, he has erred, 
most remarkably, in fixing the Sera-meiropolis in the latitude of KatUcheoUf in China, 
merely because its latitude agrees with that assigned to Sera-metrapolis by Ptolemy; 
whose latitudes cannot with so much precision be depended upon, and are as much 
condemned by Dr. Robertson, in other cases, as praised in this. Sera-metropolis, vre 
conjecture to be no other than Tlruvanchi, the capital of the Ser^i-desam, according 
to our manuscripts. Whoever looks at Ptolewry s distorted map of India, wiH 
consider the question of latitude, so far as he is cooeern^d, ta be of little con- 
sequence. And any attempted derivation of Sera from Seriea, because Chilm has 
ttsually aboiroded in silk^ would be forced and artificial; especkitly when an 
ancient aatioB of thark name existed, which unquestionably heM giteat commercial 
intercourse viritb those vAiom we usually, and somewhat too exclusively,* ietm the 
anctentsv We have noticed^ also, that Colonel Wilford, guided* perhaips by Dr. 
Robertson, identifies the Seres with the Chitese; and by means of data froib whicb^ 
aided by our additionaiE docttmeatary ibformatioov we* should draw a different coivclif-- 
nion^ He (f«K>te» from PBny,. the language of an> ambassad^ from Ceylon to Rome, 
(in tike time: of Claudius,) in* which t6e ambassador says, that he ktf^w the Sere^; 
thflJi tbejf were not very remote from his own country; and that hiis country people 
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traded with them. If the ambassador really came from Ceylon^ (that is, if Taprobane, 
the island mentioned by Pliny, be Ceylon,) he would know the appellation of Sera^ 
desam as familiarly as that of his own country : but he would most likely know very 
little of China, usually called by Hindus l^na-dtsam^ and never Sera-desam. We 
have read (without knowing at present where to turn for our authority) of an 
ambassador sent from Rome, by Augustus, to the Pandion king. In that era there 
was no northern monarch of particular fame except Vtcratnadttya^ who, we believe, 
was never termed a Pandion; but if commercial relations with the Sera country had 
made the Roman people acquainted with the importance and ancient fame of the 
Pandiya-mandaiam, it is not impossible that some Italian merchant might have been 
instructed to penetrate, carrying presents, so far into the interior. Without some such 
intercourse, we do not see bow geographers could have come at their Pandionis-regia 
and Modura; so obviously of correct native origin. However, it may perhaps be 
quite unimportant further to extend any such inquiries ; and we will therefore return 
to the internal affairs, more properly such, of India alone. 

We are not confined, by our manuscript authorities, to the limits only of two or 
' three small countries. They advert, though often with mortifying brevity, to the 
whole of India ; and to Indian history from the very birth of time. In their brevi^, 
they resemble many other chronicles of ancient countries : for example, Palestine or 
Persia. The reader, it is hoped, will not reject what they do proffer of information; 
tiiough he may wish they had been more diffuse, and the annotator somewhat less 
so. It must be admitted, that some effort has been made to cast a redeeming ray of 
interest around comparatively meager details, by laying every available source 
of information, known to exist, under contribution. We trust the result will be to 
present, both a more full, and a more connected, view of Indian History, from the 
earliest periods, than has yet been placed before the public; either in England or 
India. By Indian History, we mean that purely such ; for it Ims heretofore been the 
fashion to write Indian history only in such portions of it as related to foreign 
conquerors, and to dominions ruled by foreigners to the soil. Other portions have- 
been given up, for the greater measure, in despair ; from want of sufficient docu- 
ments. Much^ it is true, is still deficient: yet an approximation is better than< 
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nothing. In particular we venture to hope^ that the important question of Indian 
chronology will not be found more satisfactorily arranged, in any one place^ than we 
have attempted to effect in this work, by deductions from the most extensive inferen- 
tial sources available. And while the result confirms some important portions of 
the Mosaic history, we think it will be admitted, that nothing really contrary to that 
inspired account can be convincingly, or even plausibly, drawn from Indian sources. 
The Mosaic narrative must still remain the oldest, best authenticated, and most 
valuable one in the world. If our researches have in any measure strengthened that 
conclusion, without any thing further, we should not consider the time employed 
as entirely wasted. But, in addition to ordinary history, there is a somewhat full 
exposition of native mythology, from native documents, and not from foreign prejudice, 
or partiality ; through which expos^ we do certainly expect some practical results, 
needless to be detailed. We have sometimes had to wade through matters distaste- 
ful ; and diflScult, with sufficient delicacy, to bring foith to the light, even while 
feeling it needful to do so, and yet not to offend the purest mind. On this particular 
we have felt, and do feel, the most trembling solicitude. We trust, however, that 
no offence has been committed against the laws of delicacy and purity. But we 
certainly have not exaggerated the worst view of Indian character. Much is left in 
the shade. Modern ideas of refinement, are better, nobler, and more elevated, than 
those which have usually prevailed in earlier times; and especially where the holy^ 
and sanctifying light of the Christian religion has never shone. The writer disguises 
not his wish indirectly to urge, by practical exhibition rather than verbal declama- 
tion, the duty of holding that light, as clearly and powerfully a^ possible, before the 
native inind; yet this wish has been carefully subdued, and will never appear 
prominent, for the most adequate reasons ; and, in part, because the very end sought 
would thereby be frustrated. And here, once for all, the writer would humbly beg 
leave to dedare bis full conviction, that this dnty, in the way of active interference, 
is not the part of rulers; at least in the present state of India: they will rather aid 
Ae efforts of duty made by others, only by silent but real neutrality. And we 
submit, that real neutrality is desirable. We have glanced, in passing, at the 
philosophy, and at the poetry, of the country more immediately the subject of 
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illuitr^tioQ ; the fonner of the two is but meager; on tlie latter point, there remain^ 
9S yet much to be explored : a dialect m^ore perfect th^n the poetical Tamil perhaps 
nerer existed. 

In that period which is nearest to our own times, the records contained in our 
Manuscripts will be found to form an ascending series witii the copious narratives 
of Mr. Orme, and Colonel Wilks. The latter gentleman, in entitling his work 
^^ Historical Sketches of the South of India/* is somewhat illogical, seeing that his 
sketches pertaip almost wholly tp the Mysore country j which, however prominently 
brought l)efore the public attention by the events ending in the overthrow of 
the Mahomedan dynasty, is yet but a srpall portion of Southern India, and 
not the most important one. But th# work itself is one of great interest; and 
while it throws a faint ray on some interference of th# *' Madura- Naicks^'' that 
is, rulers of tlft Carnataca dynasty, in l9e affairs of Mysore, to their.own detriment, 
it receives some illustration g^ return, by details of Mysore intervention and conquests, 
at an eaylier date, in th^ Ma4ura, country. The laborious pages of Mr. Orrae, 
iflkvaluable s^s they are, may obtain one or two cgrreQtions, especially in the opening 
portion, from the brief narjratiye in thesQ manuscripts ; and in other points they receive 
additional confirmation. The discrepancies of the two accounts may be possibly 
sufficiently obvious on comparison; but will, at all events, have some further, 
notice in the proper place. There are yet wantipg some fuller details of the. 
Mals^alim country, and al^o of the Camatic : the former possibly, and very probably 
tl^^ latter, may be capable of further elucidation from the Mc.Kenzie Manuscript^, 
preserved in the Cdlege q^ Fort St. George, of which an inspection has been 
promised to the writer, by two gentlepiei^ connected with the Madras^Literary Society. 
Shoqldi sugh an inspection prove to be attainable, and nothing further of importance 
result from it, personal inquiries may very probably be made at Goojeveram, with a 
vie^ of getting ^t som^e details of the Soren kingdom, and some illustration of the 
influence exerted by sowe of th^ Carnataca lords, at a comparatively modern period ;. 
which letter, iiji particula,r, ^ill be of advantage to our second volume. If to the 
above desiderata, any manuscripts cpu)d \>e obtained at Tripetty, concerning the 
ancient kingd<)m, of Narsimtnapuram, aad^ its capital Chandraghori^ then details of 
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Penmsular history, seuth of the river Krishna^ might be regarded as tolerably 

complete. It is not, however, always that what is desirable is practicable; and our 

wishes must not be the rule to guide a corrected expectation. 

Some little explanation, in passing, of the mode in which the manuscripts to 

be included in the present work came i»to the hands of the translator and editor, 

may oot be improper, or uncalled for. They were first procured by Mr. W. C. 

Wheatley, a confidential employ^ of our late Governor Lushington, at the time 

when he was Collector of the District of Rafftnad, Tinnevelley, and Madura. Mr. 

Wheatley was a singularly mild, able, and well-informed man; and, as sdch, duties 

of very great importance and responsibility were often confided to him. He 

has received honorably distinctive notice from Sir Alexander Johnstone, whose 

researches at M^ura he aided. And, at the time when Colonel Mc. Kenzie was 

making his very extensive inquiries after manuscripts and inscriptions throughout 

the Penin8ul% Mf«^ Wheatley was pointed out to him as a suitable person to help 

forward the wofk. It ip one misfortttoe attendant on the Mc. Kenzie coUectionSi 

I 

bulky as thty are saM to be, that they have never been properly digested ; and 
perhaps it is not to be regretted, that these documents now to be brought before the 
reader did not sink into the same vortex. By what means they failed of reaching 
their intended destination, the writer has no means of knowing: it might have been by 
the premature decease of Mr. Wheatley, or by the removal of Colonel McKeazie to 
Calcutta. The manuscripts remained in the hands of Mr. Wheatley 's relict, by whom 
they were presented to the translator, on his making inquiries after such documents, 
in the year 1826. The documents, entitled distinctively, Pandian Chronicle^ Supple-- 
mentary Manuscript, ^u^iCarnataca Dynasty, bear the marks of age, though, of 
course, not of remote time; they are all three in the same native hand writing: the few 
concluding words at the end of the first, which the editor has distinguished by a [ 
have evidently been added since, and in a different hand writing. These principal 
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manuscripts, with a variety of smaller ones, written by other hands, some of them 
made use of in the first volume, and others reserved for the second, were received at 
the same time. The Stallu Pur ana was procured afterwards; and is not properly 
to be numbered among the MSS. intended for Colonel Mc.Kj&nzie. They aU afibrd 
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internal evidence of authenticity: any person who desires it, may obtain an inspec- 
tion of them by calling, while they remain in the editor's possession. It is intended 
to deposit them, at a future period, in the archives of some public institution ; most 
probably those of the Royal Asiatic Society of London, as they supply many of the 
historical desiderata put forth by that learned body. It was once intended to 
transmit them, with literal translations, according to the rules of that Society; but 
some discouragements, and great professional labors, intervened: and when the 
matter was vigorously entered upon, as a printing press was at command, it was 
judged best to edit them in the present manner. 

It may be needful to apprize the Tamil scholar, in particular, that the printing of 
the manuscript text proceeds upon the principle of transferring that text unaltered to 
the printed page. Hence criticisms on the orthography will be out of place. The 
manuscripts are not written in the style anciently appropriated only to polished 
versification; nor in the grammatically polished manner recently introduced through 
the medium of the College of Fort St. GeorgCi which is, in many respect^ a medium, 
and, as such, a new, dialect; but they are written ^j^tives Mually wrote their own 
language some years since, and as they still write it iti the common concerns of life. 
The editor, from the first, felt that it would be wrong, on principle, to attempt to 
make any orthographical corrections; the subject hot turning on the niceties of 
grammar, or elegancy of polished language ; but being simply plain matters of fact, 
plainly recorded, without the slightest visible affectation of moonshee's learning. 
Hence it was the editor's wish, to transfer as nearly a faC'Simile as possible to the 
paper; a few pointed letters and other marks have nevertheless unintentionally 
got in ; the originals have none of them. It may sufiicetto observe further on this 
head, that were the orthography of the manuscripts other than it is, unless it had 
been versification, that circumstance would have stamped them spurious; and would 
mark them as productions, at the utmost, of the last ten or fifteen years. 

An objection which might arise, chiefly in the mind of the mere English reader, 
may perhaps be prudently noted. Modern histories are so minute, and so verbose, 
that a person mostly accustomed to them, might be tempted to overlook the import* 
ance, vid r^ard with contempt the brevity and meagerness, of these documents. 
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The importance consists in our having any details whatsoever concerning times and 
places unknown or obscure before ; rather than in the copiousness of such details, 
however desirable it might be. And extreme brevity, even to meagerness, has often 
marked historical or biographical documents composed in periods when the art of 
printing was unknown, or had not been introduced into the countries of the 
authors. Eutropius and Cornelius Nepos have shewn us with what simplicity and 
extreme brevity important records may be composed , even in the country and the 
language of Livy and Tacitus. To find any thing analogous to such writers as the 
last two in India, or even to such a medium as the historical books of Sallust, 
would indeed be a treasure : but in the deficiency of fuller records, what can be 
obtained, ought not to be fastidiously rejected. There is not a document in the 
world of any thing like the value and importance of the historical book of Genesis; 
yet it is singularly brief, nay more meager, if tried by modern rules. And the 
chronicles of the ancient kings of Israel and Judah are as meager, tried by modera 
standards, as the Pandion Chronicle; though much more valuable: comparison^ 
except in dne point only, being out of the question. And if any reader of modem 
taste is disposed to slight these illustrations, he is reminded that when Sir Walter 
jBoott was asked why he had iiot reduced his life of Napoleoa into considerably 
sins^ler compass, he replied, ^^ I had not time.'' Another author, of acknowledged 
talent, tersely remarks, '^ I had not time to be brief." Our Indian authors no doubt 
had time enough on their hands; we might wish that they had possessed less, could 
that have made them more satisfactorily verbose: but perhaps they wrote all they. 
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ktteir; ^and the candid reader, it is hoped, will not treait their testimony with contempt, 
because it is not so full as might justly be desired. 

Perhaps a more import^tnt objection may obtain in the minds of some readers ; 
and these are persons whose judgment the writer is disposed deeply to respect. 
Among those denoted, there are at leart many fvhp consider that a Christian 
missionary should be a man of one book; and they regard almost as profanation 
any apparent disparting of effort from the one grand object to which life and all its 
powers have been professedly devoted. With some unimportant qualification, the 
writer himself has been of this opinion; and practically adhered to it for a series of 
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years. It rests not with himself that any alteration, even for a time only, has 
occurred in this mode of thought and action. After a period of perhaps more than 
usually unremitting effort, during upwards of ten years, devoted to the laborious and 
anxious fulfilment of his vocation, circumstances^ unforeseen by human infirmity, 
and uncontrollable by his own will, though no doubt subordinated to the will of 
Divine Providence, threw him into an incapacity for further active exertion, and 
forced him into quiet and retirement. Aware of the impossibility of being satisfied 
with a state of non-exertion, this work, which had been occasionally though vaguely 
thought of before, was taken up with animation ; and, in connexion with some other 
literary engagements more strictly professional, it has afforded full employment, in a 
way it is hoped not altogether useless. It may be observed with regard to the work 
of translation, especially of the first manuscript, that this was roughly done while 
applying to the study of the Tamil language in the direct discharge of missionary 
diity; and that too with a view to obtain a greater familiarity with the simply native 
Tamil, as distinguished from the modern dialect, technically termed Christian Tamil, 
whioh, from its arbitrary use of various words, is not intelligible to natives without 
some previous definition of terms, and some practice; and, also, as distinguished from 
theCoUege style, which, though grammatically right, has not yet the sanotion of general 
custom, and is adapted as yet chiefly to the learned ; though there can be no doubt 
that, in a fbw years, it will have all sanctions in its favor. But under lately past, and 
present, circumstances, a missionary who should confine his attention to either, or both 
of the mikleni usages referred to, would not be in the best degree qualified for 
colloquial or written intercourse with natives of an ordinary rank or class iq sooie^r* 
Exclusive, however, of a consideration so restricted, it is hoped that the general tend- 
ency of this work will be seen to bear indirectly on the promotion of the missionary 
cause ; and to a youn^tt dass of students, whether civilians or missionaries, these 
nearly literal translations ma/ prove of some service in aiding their progress in the 
acquirement of the Tamil language. For the rest, the writer must east himself on 
the indulgence of objectors of the kind alluded to; begging leave only to remind 
them, that there are very many persons in the world, who run into the contrary extreme 
of judgment, inferring from the usual abstractedness of ProtestaiA missionaries 
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from such pursuits, their great inferiority to Roman Catholic missionaries, and their 
prevailing incapacity, as narrow-minded men, who have scarcely two ideas; but who, 
being confined to their enthusiasm and fanaticism, are each, in his little circle, ^^hotno 
unius literaj' as Sir W. Jones sarcastically designated his incompetent and indiscreet 
antagonist, Fre Bartolomeo. This last opinion is as much an extreme as the other ; 
and any# thing that, however incompletely or imperfectly, may tend to remove 
such a false impression, wherever it exists, is some indirect service to the missionary 
cause; being one which the writer, however incompetent, would willingly aid by every 
discreet use of means or opportunities afforded. 

* 

It remainsi^o apologize, notronly to ithe critical, but to the general, readtr, for some 
inadvertencies, ^rors, and ovgrsig^t^, which the utyiost vigilance has not succeeded in 
en|irely preventing. They will usually be p^ ceptible to the eytf; and will easily 
admit of candid oonrection, without entering on minute details; seeing that nothing 

m 

of importance is affected by them. .The reader will also be pleased to observe, 
that the grthography of native words, when expressed in Roman or Italic letters, 
. agr^s very nearly with the system of Sir W.* Jones, for the orthography of Asiatic 
• words; and if read according to the continental mode of pronouncing the vowels, the 
enunciation. f? ill not be far from^apcurate. The want of accented letters, in the 
fount of types employed, has been regretted, but could not be remedied. Perfection, 
J|owejrer desiraUe,- is not usually attainable. 

« • TJiis Preface cannot be concluded without returning very grateful thanks for the 
palvoiMi^e which* has 'been extended to the work; nor without expressing the* hope 
»tl)9t-the very respectable character of -that patroaage may add to it weight, and 
attract to it notice, such as a retired and obscure individual could '^lot, of himself 
alone, give or acquire. But, however thankful for .such aid, the writer disguises not 
the entertainment of a wish, even higher in its object thai»*pttaining the approbation 
of subscribers, added to their patronage. In the ge\ieral scop^ of the whole work, 
indirectly, and more immediately in a few portions of it, he has aimed at usefulness, 
by a reference to the best interests of his fellow creatures. This general tendency, 
and these particular portions, he has felt that he could bear on his heart before the 
footstool of Almighty God, commending them to his protection and blessing; and 
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if ibis iaestimable benediction be in any measure accorded^ he will have obtained a 
boon higher than the most distinguished among men could bestow; and will sit 
down contented, a^ not having labored without a full and an appropriate reward. 
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iLGDL^(5rdrjsiiCouir<sn'LL60L^-(rh(D' Q&{rs&iL^^^(iFf<sdsoO(uAjpiQuS-^piSsdsO -^iFhub-Qstr 

pfiiSpu^Uiire^^Qeo&Q^e^tLi^s&iJLjtLi^^^fiSQ^^^vSAQ^sfr^fian'e^^^ei^pu^^^ 

AQuc^Qeo^ear^fiir^m^G^iLi^fisQs^'Ui^tLt^fiirsuiiruSn-tluL^liQfinQL^uSl^^i^p^^ 

Qffe^(^QeCfiir&<&uuL^ir ^Ap^fieo^fieo^fiso^fieOfi(iyfieoUk^irfiecu(rfi[rc(TQLi^AQp 

^(l^Q€uiT€Qpu^^QeO'^4BLj^QeOira6r^pQeOa''SLiii5(rQcoti&Qe'GsrQeoir3fiuQeoir<s€'^^lU 

Qeon'i5QLCimSpQ€cn-&ib3(^s(^iS(oL^Q6'n-pGsru:iuiMfruSQ^s@pui^n-QLx^0U(7^ 

€i^f, ^srQe' ih^^^Lj QeoiLe'iL Qajfr&losr^GSifi iF€r^^ ^n-^ooiesisr ^qp^^itld Geotle'LL 

Qp^(^,d=Jf^GjGj5uSi=e-(y:i^^nLhffearui^ji^^sQF^uu(^£F(f^j[fi^Qfi 

S'iQps^nmk if.u9(Tj3(^Lh^^A@i^sQ<s ^GS)fiiuQSltiSlCooi)(^tftujA ^eG^fituusirQQu^jtCSs 
mfif€i:i^/Pu^mLLtrkp^uSuui^uS(i^dBpi^LQeB)iuQpil8dQpfiLSS^^iUL^ 

^f iSufi LL^es.^ Qi^^ffi U-S^^t i£6ii} LD^n Qf^'Sir Lb^bja ^qjld^ uojS'&uJLa^ lS/tloco 
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CHAPTER I. 



INTRODUCTORY OBSERVATIONS. 



Section 1. — Origin of the World and Division of Time. 

X HE supreme Ishvaren is the creator, preserver, and destroyer, of all worlds. 
This supreme heavenly hhvartn^ by his grace, (or favor,) made the god Brahma^ 
for the purpose of producing all living souls. Now, the age of this god BrakntM 
is as follows: — The time of winking the eye is one moment; fifteen of these 
moments are a kattai; thirty of these kattai make a kaU; thirty of these ka& 
form one muhurrtam; thirty of these muhurrtam^ one day. Fifteen days are a 
patsham; two of these patshaniy a month. Two months make one iruthu; three 
of these iruthu make an ayanam; two of these ayanam make a year. Of these 
years of men, 360 make a year of the gods ; of these, 4,800 form the Kirutha- 
yugam; which contains of the years of mortals, 1,728,000. The Tiretha-yugam 
contains 3,600 years of the gods; or, 1,296,000 of the years of men. The 
Dwapara-yugam contains 2,400 years of the gods; or, 864,000 of the years of 
men. The Kali-yugam contains 1,200 years of the gods; or, 432»000 of the 
years of men. The whole making four yugas; containing, years of the gods, 
12,000; or, 4,320,000 of the years of men. Now, one thousand of these great 
ages make one bright-half of Brahma s day; and one thousand more such yuga^, 
complete his day. Thirty of these days are a month; twelve months, a year. 
One hundred of these years is Brahma's flood. 



Section 2. — Situation of the Earth end Mher Worlds* 

Beneath this Earth, made by the above Brahma^ the supporting power re^ 
^m a tortoise, the serpent, and such like: on the eight sides are an elephant, 
^ht serpents, and the thousand-headed Athi-ses/ian, which upholds the world. 
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Q/Qo/zr 0;ff^(^ erQ^u^QpiTQ^ e'^irtLis mas u^jsnr^ Quq^ s^Lhe-'^iriLjc il ^emruSir^ 

gfuu^aS^eSpu^^iaeSiQeo ^Q)inuLLL^QiLos^^LQ^^€s>suSS>^Qi(r^(^ iSt^riarajA 
QiU(if^^A^38€S^jpiQerdr8p&J^Qe'i2iL^^^eB)QJiLitL^Ji8eSluir(^QiuA8pQjS^ 
^^eoojiLfiliQu^fiireS Qajdir8pQjirQe'/ijleBiQJiLjUin-^^u^Qeares-8pQjir 8pQi(^^^^€a>Qi 
m^^ ^u:^n'Q€srsafQpQiS'4Feou:^Si^^es>Q}(LnLs&srssr QtrASpoilr iSeotLe" ^^esioiiL^uh ^^flfi 
QirA8p^S'Lie^sr^^€S>^tLjijBiuuifjljutLL^QuS-s(^iherf^^fes>Qi^ 
^^&Qe'ih^^^e5>QiQirtL&i8p^&8sS\^Q^mQsA8p^Q^i(^\3^jtafrtuelr(^ 

A^A'uj!iSaiir£!&r^i2i^^^eiDQi^Au^sshL^Lon-i8p§)Qu^trpuQ^eijpje^s(^fiOfifis 

Gae'(ip/gfSirpjlS(^&riliUL^€SA^QuirQeOQ]^pjp^sSru^^uSn-iliQiuir89eir 

fi^S(i^iQp^LQ€SifUu!rpirQnrtL&ppui^S^Geo^p^&ea^QutrirQedU!rfisArL^QLi^A 

i^Qs'p^iriL'-0'-p^aS£ieSQ€'ekfu:iff€ir^sarun-@tr^QsQffiLQfiruies>fiuj(y^96x 

jliekfcmQaJtsSjpibsufi^fiQQiaQj^pn-Lhi3p^p€S^<sp^'A'j^Qears0^e'&^ 

sQ fii^thoi^sQ fi€'ihaS&&Q fiffuisnr^LEsrQ pe^ihsn^iLQuire'Q fii^u^siris^^uQ fie'ihe' 

ArLfLirQ(^9mQp0'iL(Sfi€'irp€arQfi^ih^Q^QpffiLQun-iFQp€'u^^Qfi&QlS^ih^ir&i£s 
Gfi^mme'uSfipQiQpffiLLipQffpQjee'iliSir^fiirn'Gfi^Ui^ireOQjQfi^LDQsn'u.eQfiffLh 

QQpGfiS'ih sa-8uGp^t2^ Q^fT&r Gps'ih uirmtf^iu GfiS'iL G^trGfiS'ih S)^p uGuirc 
Zmn^esiL^fifi(roS(t^s8pGfl^&c&T-(^{i)^-^pfifiGfie'fi^xrGun'aiea'^es>L^fip(riiSQ^i 

8piraeirssm -(jiij^Cr'GuS:s(^u^QpijfMj^ihMekt(BQsirAr(B 



It also supports seven inferior worlds, which are called, Athata^ YtthaUiy Suihala^ 
Nithalay Taratkala^ Mahathala^ Pathalam. And above Bulogam, (the Earth,) 
are, Puvalogam, Suvrloganif Mafialogam, Jennalogam, Tabologaniy Satthyalogam; 
beneath which — 



Section 3. — Situation of the various Dipas. 

— The golden mountain, Maha-meruy is surrounded immediately by Jembu-dipa, 
extending a hundred thousand leagues, (ten miles each); around which flows the 
salt sea. Beyond this, are Saka-dipa and the sea of milk. Kusu-dipa is next, 
and the sea of Tyar^ (curdled milk). Beyond, Kirounja-dipa and the sea of GAee, 
(boiled butter). Further, Janmali-dipa and sea of sugar-cane juice. Next, 
Pilatsha-dipa with the sea of honey, and Pushkara-dipa with the firesh-water 
sea. In this manner, one beyond the other in geometrical proportion, there 
are seven dipas and seven seas. Outside, in a circular form around these, is 
Sakkiravali'kiriy (or Wheel mountain); and to the East of that is Utiya-kirij (or 
Sun-rising mountain,) where the Sun having risen, and proceeding to the West, 
sets again. 



Section 4. — Names of the Fourteen Manus. 

Moreover, for the purpose of protecting the world during the thousand great 
ages of the bright-half of the god Brahma's day, the following fourteen manus 
bear rule, Swayambu manu, Suvarosisa manu, Tapasa manuy Surya manuj Raivata 
manUj Vaivasutha manuy Akkini manuy Ravuttera manu^ Vasava manu^ Paucheya 
manuy Bramha manuy Tatchana manuy Dherma manUy Suchchasa manu. Each one 
of these rules during seventy-one Sathura-yugasj (or great ages,) amounting, 
altogether, to 994 great ages to each of the fourteen. Besides these, in order 
to complete the bright-half of Brahma's day, are required six more great ages. 
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^LB^SseSi€0^(frfm LXi^ojirSliu ciDireufi ld^ qiu^^ fi^ea 0^^n (^eOfi^eo fi. ekct^iresr utr 

eisreisfl ^ irA &r ^ ^ fi fi i_^ irs^^&)Qun'A^pLDiruSl(j^s8pfiirL£iioB>ir^fifiLJi^uSl ^QeO 
Qun-Jt(fif^u^QD!rQiu^j;fiQu(tij'S'ef^^uuL^^eorLiin'uS(T^^^ 

^(yi^QfiQ^Jfi^ir^ ^G5)e'ueasr^fiJsiSiSu9eoeS^Qjspu:in'eS^QeoQ^sssr(Buet^ 
Ln/r€arfies)fiiLiiIiacssrL-n-d;riSdrL^srQsQmeOeon'ilQQjil.i^UiLL^a(r 
QiiiQsn'L^nibs&ru^asrL^u&s&r^uirossr&'sQQreoeOfriLeS^&ififin'<s^€^ 
Qu^QevQiUQ^^ujeoirQifiLCi^eS^^L^iuuiLL-Lh s'^Q^iLfiSm ^(ipufiQfiirarjBeoi'Qs'eorp 

Qciresar®^QiL^jS^S(^p^n^irk'8uuS\un-edesriliuAfeis£i<ssr^ QfiQjQjQj^e^Lh 'S^fi/rr-^Qi 

l^gotlL ^gSstOl^it fiirspii isira ^ drear <s(^ifi (L/ld €S)QjiusiLjuy^es)ip^fi^i}^ (SiuQ^ si^eo^ 

pu^utrGbri^iudr - (^d^PUifi- ^^G6^(su(J^<i(^Ofiue06uisfrQ^eiar(B(^(Bfifi^LhCDSu S^i)B 
i^dB0^^fiUueifffeaiSear^i2iQs'GSsrLp.^&)LLairQu:^Q^€S)k^^ 

^6or8IFL^uibsLLuckr€Gi£i€ar^iLM<s ^(f^eSisn'tun'L^eO' ^ -^oj/r^LD/r/reSraJ/fL-'/rcfer^jLiurfr 
(^O^fiiPm'^^&)Qeijfi^^uQunQf)&rS'Q0'ir6arear^0€SdsfriU{r^A - « - ^^n-(^u^f irm 
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Section S.^- Offspring of Swayambu manu. 

Amongst these nmnuSj while ISwayambu manu ruled the world, his children 
were seven. Of these, Akkini-tirrku protected Jembu-dipa; Akkini-baku pro- 
tected Saka-dipa; Methavi protected Kusa-dipa; Rathishiman protected Kiroun- 
ja-dipa; Tuthiman protected Janmali-dipa; Kanrir protected Pilatcha-dipa ; 
Vasantha protected Pushkara-dipa, These, thus named, protected the seven 
dipas. Among these, the children of Akkini-tirrku^ ruling Jembu-dipa^ are, 
Kuruj Iraniyar^ Rainmiyary- Patthira'Suvan, Padan, Arij Kethu, Maly Ilia; 
nine persons. 



Section 6. — Division of Jembu-dipa; its MomUains^ Rivers j and Countries. 

These divided Jembu-dipa into nine partitions, bending like a bow to the 
South of mount Imauty (or Emaus^) as far as to the sea, and measuring nine 
thousand leagues (ten miles each). Since Baratha ruled this country, it hence 
obtained the name of Baratha-kandaniy (or the land of Baratha). In it are 
many mountains, the principal of which are, Mahendiraniy Maliyaniy Makatkam^ 
Pariyat'tkiraniy Satthiy Vinthiyaniy Saiyam; in all, seven mountains. Many 
(sacred) places, Ayodhiya-puriy Mathura-puriy Maya-puriy Kasi-puriy Kancki-puri, 
Avanthika-puriy Dwaraca-puri ; altogether, seven towns. Among the rivers, the 
principal ones are, Bakirathiy Gauthamiy Narmathiy Vamuni, Sarasvaihiy Krish* 
naveni^ Tangabatthiri, Vegavathiy Tamhiravarami ; in all, nine rivers. Among 
many countries, are the following, Anga-desaniy Vanga-desam, Calinga^desanty 
Casumir-desamy Camboge-desam, Camarubu-desamy Saovira-desaniy Saovirashtira- 
desamy Maharashtira-desamy Magar-desaniy Mahrava-desaniy Nepala-deSaniy Kera- 
la-desaMy Dravida-desamy Carnadaca'desamy Lada^desamy Panadaka-desaniy Pandi- 
rakirana-desam, Desarrna-desaniy Kuru-desamy Boja-desamy Yithega-desamy Valmika^ 
desamy Parpara-desamy Kosala-desamy Kuluntha-desamy Surasenna-desamy Danga^ 
desamy Macha-desamy Saindava-desamy Purchera-desamy Randara-desamy Salava^ 
desamy Kodukunlesam, Dengana^desam, Nidittha'4esamy Oltiya-desaniy Turuku-de- 
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(^Qvoff limits UP astsn^ujA - (^0^jBffhm'^^eoUifiuj(^8ear^u^3trufr;SaiLfS'jS^jp^ 

^ea^(^u^ trA^Q^tr ^^ib<9un essri^tuSr --(^d^sr fi^ fn'^Qidr(s^u^ n 
i^uA-(^l)SifinrT'jfi/^A^Lj^!ra-A(Qeo^@^osBruiresari^fuA - (^tdk-fiohm - ^oidr^u^a- 

6)9^(^7 /r«iyzlz_Lo/rfi^^ 9^uQfiS;iflirn-(sSsoi^uS&Q96oruSili^frn-^sj^Q^^d0n'iUirL^& - 4^ 
^^A^u^irtrAtrire'Lftrfs^frua'Aruf.tuab - (^l)^fi e. ^ -^^ao ^/gabresfS^uufi/g^ €a>oJ^ 

(^U^/B/ir- ^miA(^u:iirffAinr€'QaihSffUir€3ari^iudr - (^i^ fi^m ^ ^mA^tSkirirAuir 

a-Q^^fijlfJ0QpBilQQ^fijSlueO€O>^uSiLu.^^^^0^iaa'iun-L^& -#> - ^^AQLotrirA 
ffirt^inr^uirAri^iuA''(^i)^/S^^' ^^^§^ss>4F^[rjiQ^Apjfi^(^^SXBCffua'L^& -ff -^oi 

ifLiuA-(^i)idfi9Lm'^^d}efii(^fieSaQ^9^uQfiS'tluA^ear^^&s>ff^(g(y:i^fSi^(Bi^ 
p^^s^0^S9ariun'L^&'U^ ^^QiA(^u:^inrA9(Q9satuirAn9.iuA - (^U(3^0/i7 - ^mA^ 
Loir IT drfi •i#^/rOLD0(^ir 6i7Zf.aJ«Sr - (^U ^ /B fl^ /IT -«^ tiUOT (^a)/r ^ 
^^m-'^QiAQ^u^irASjifjiir^Q^puffArifLiuA-C^O^fiiinin'-^QiAQu^irirA S^^ff^ 

^gKrua'€iari^ajA'(^iuifi^m-^QiA(^u^(raA8^^ir^^Qi^u/r^i9,BjA~(^i)^/B^ 
m'^^€uA(^u:iinr€ar&ji^irQifiu^uirAri^iuA - (^U(3;5e^/7r - ^ojAQUiffirAQ^fiirQs'mr 



*^l« ^ --"^B^q^M^p^iBi^ 
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^^77?, Durga-desam, Marada-desam, Pavundira-desam, Bachu-desamy Za «•*«•«««« 
Yavana-desamj Baguvan-desanij Kukuthordesam^ Kastpa-^ksam^ Sola^-desamf Pan- 
diya'desam^ Sera-desam; in all, fifty-six coujatries. In these countries fifty-six 
kings reigned for a great length of time. 



GHAPTBR II. 



OF THE PANDION KINGDOM IN PARTICULAR. 



Section 1. — Discovery of the Tutelary God, and reign of the first King. 

Among these, is the Pandion kingdom before mentioned. The god (Siva) 
was pleased to descend from Kailasa, and to dwell in the West of a town called 
Manuvur, in which Kulasegar a- Pandion was reigning ; he being one of the 
PandionSy of the race of the Moon, and a descendent of the sixth manu among 
the fourteen, (that is) Raivatha manu, and in the thousand great ages of the 
before-mentioned Brahma's day-time. While the subordinate deities were 
meditating on the god, they desired a very glorious tank to exist; he, by his- 
sulam (club, or trident), striking the ground on the South<-east quarter, and 
lifting it out, the goddess Gangi (i. e. water) very quickly sprung forth; and 
without suffering the stream to extend widely, he formed a tank. The god 
being in this water, the celestials thereby performed the poofei, or ceremony of 
anointing. There being in that tank a htos flower (padma, or tatnari-pu) of 
the colour of gold, it was thence called Pottomariy (the golden htos). Things 
being in this wilderness state, he, the god, pardoned (or removed) the crime 
of the god Indren in having killed the giant Virudrasuren. He likewise 
took away the curse (pronounced by Durvaser-rishi). on the white elephant: 
being two sacred amusements. 
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Qi€kf^u^ira'fkirtre'LCiirpfltr€mt^uiresarLfL(udr'(^O^fi^^frr-^Q^ 
uir «v^&J6& - (^0 c^ /5 ^^- c^^^C^^^'T'^^ ^<(^^^/D^^60(-f/r oar 
gjA(Qu:^trAn'ff0'(^Qeotr^jiu:^uffemi^^A-(^ifffi€'nT'^^mQLCitirdriSp^irufes9r^ 

na'^uiu&sirA'(^i^fB^frr-^QiA(^Lb[nrA^iQfiQ^9srua'9sisrt^fuA'(^i(Sifi^fiT'^ 
BiA(Qu^irn'A^fiJi(^Q0'^^sruirir9svi^uJm'(^diPfi®nT'^^A(QUitrirA^n-utrpsQiuir 
ostrif^iuA '(^diff*fis=' niT ' ^QiA(^u^n'Adl p;giruuiir pfia-cmi^un-essrt^ 
^QiA^uiirirA^&QpLSiUirgs(ru^iuA'(^^erfi®m'^^A^u:^n!rAe'is^n'Qaireoirseouir9m 
i^VL2A'(^^^fim' ^^A^Uh^trA^^e^^iQpLc^un-9ssci^uesr^(^d®fi^fn-j^QiesrQ^ 
u^irirmr^jleoSp^uircssrLf^aJGar'' (^dtf^fi^m ^ ^ j!&jeG)n'u9&)uireesrLf^ujQj(y^€'fi^€0LSpu 

Qua-^QjgQi '(^duierfi^nfr r^^&ua'esBr£f^iuir^s(^eB>QiLJUiriLi^iu0SiL^ji^i)i5lpfifii3 
Aian'(uA8n^j!Quirs^&(T^^Q)^^9stffi^irS'am8(i^^streOLiin'ir^n-gll&eOff 

iLi9mi^n-8ffQuir^^^(i^iLi^Lh.ahdb£'^LDjl€S>ir^esa'i^/r8^j3eo@p^^G^n'^ 

Qiueoeoiru^ Qe'^oiEiQatrp^uQuir^&jp^uQuirji^Qin'LSuSls^eiDL^aj^aQdeanSl^Qeo 
LCij3€ts>sraSm) gfp^ff^Su^a^aru^^u^LoefreSiSiirearu^ Quirp^u^etDirSfQiirLSiiSjgpii^ ^(t^eSietriuir 
i^SQeOQipjg GTQ^L^eo pn-siXi^usfLaisoSielj^ULCtiBO^tearuAO^jl ^en-fieStriMpp O;0«i)eo/r 
u:^ififij^Quir0'£fj!LoSiii^n-LSQ^sttJSGrruL^8iUGn'eS0i^0'mjsen-Sllji£sQen'€^€O^^ 

eO^jptu^S^uuL^L.M^ire'^^a^n'LjQ^pufiQfiL^Q^Q^eSiBtrujn'L^eoeS ietnuin^^n^ iSesri^ 

a3eoQQii^LCiO;BQiQJ0€^p^€oQ€dl^^U^QlQ^^LI^3irL^n^auS(TFfJSJSJ!^JSS^OLDeO^PfiLCl 

fi^eo^B&^^uirQjfi^s'fi^ir^(ifie'fij3fr/t^n'SJBen'QjBQ8^LDLn^€iRfrL£i€S(^ 
QeoafilgQff^n-n-QujQ^fifi0eiiuS0e(^(irfn-^Qiiru/ra(rLfLiun-e^ 
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Afterwards a chelty (or merchant), named Tanan-sheyen, when resting in this 
wilderness, seeing (the god), went and told tbe circumstance to Kulasegara^ 
Pandiarij reigning in Manuvur. He came with a great company and dis- 
covered the god, with the dwelling that Visvacarma had made while the god 
Indra was performing penance (or worship). Afterwards, having cut down all 
the jungle and built a town, making also towers and choultries, and jewels 
for the god, he himself was crowned king, in the twenty-first year of the gods, 
in the beginning of the KinUha-yugam of the thirty-fifth great age, when twenty 
years of the gods had elapsed, and the thirty-fourth great age was completed 
out of the seventy-one. He reigned four thousand one hundred years of the 
gods. 



Section 2. — Continuation of the first Dynasty ^ and Sacred Amusements of the God. 

His son was Maliya-duvasa-Pandion. He reigned six thousand seven hundred 
years of the gods. In his days, the incarnation of Minatchi taking place, was 
one sacred amusement. His son-in-law, Swami-Savuntara^ becoming a Pandion 
(by marriage), reigned sixty thousand years of the gods. Then, the dancing of 
the god in a silver temple, the food-pit made for the sake of KundothareUj the 
calling of the river Vaigaij the calling of the seven seas, the calling of Maliya- 
duvasa (from the dead), were five sacred amusements. His son was Ukrama-^ 
Pandion^ who reigned forty thousand years. During his reign, the god gave 
him the velj the valiy the senduj (three kinds of weapons) : by the vet (or spear), 
he made the sea become dry; by the sendu (or ball), he struck the mountain 
Maha-fneru; by the vali (ring, or chakra), he struck oflf the crown of the god 
Indra; in all, four sacred amusements. His son was Vira-Pandiony who reigned 
eight thousand four hundred years. In this (reign), the explaining the Vedas 
was one sacred amusement. His son, Abeshega-Pandion^ reigned four thousand 
eight hundred years. In this reign, the selling the jewels, causing the sea to 
become dry by Varunas quitting it, the powerful performance of all feats of 
deception, the giving sugar-cane to the elephant of stone (to eat), were five 
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fi^tUQpLd ^pufiQ fiL^QSdBd Qe^iUfSirS-^fieoireo^jSfi uuL^L^9satfies>fi ^esfsrQ uesaregSl 
(^^'SiuuFrLc^UGZiGstffQoJ^fBQLoeerjfiSh.i^if.Qjfl^eaCSlsQsn-eOeOirL^ 

Q^n'Gsor&QfiQiEJiSn-eOLriQjffj^fi^^QeuGsrjpi^&S'Qiir/SLCiUGSfaesi^ 

^ear^srOfioj- (^o^^^fifn •- ^^€0<Bf6urrLSa(^(^ecQ^an'un-ossri^iuearQufr€0^QeGr^ 

O'Bn'L^irtsj^en'u^Gstfft^u/afBm^uirgstiriasenrQjn'searau^sQen'eoeoiTLneLG^ 

^''^Qj€Br(^u^a'ir€orQjisjQiu^i^iru:i€BiSuiressri^iU€ar'(^^id®^ -^^^eOfipiB^^uQutrp 
8eS\(^QpfijPfipSpZ6a-a^n-Qiup/8f^^j5pStrSPiiS(^^eO'seG5sreLuO^^LJ^ueBs^ 

€ssrifLiU€Br'(^i)uiifhfi -^QjCBrf^u^irfr^sarQjtsjQekf/s^QJffutrffstsri^Ujear' (^O^fi@m -cfyoitior 

QLDn'n-eorftL^Liipfiun-esarL^aj€ar^(^0ui6^^'^^^f5f(^Lc:itrrarQ^ir4^ 

fi -«P/Qi68r(^LDir/r60rO^irQjrE[/S^/r/?^<ff 6or- (^Ocfy;5® /TT - ^Qjear^LntrirGaruireasrifLiUQJiEjS 

utraarULSrB'ear''(^0^jB^ffT-^Qjesr(^LDirtresr^eOfi^QJe'Gsr -(^^er ^^ m - ^ojearQ^Lair 

€s£i€or^j5i!^ui^iuas8€ar^ufij5fiiun's8€or^u^€m^L£:ififiJ^^^^(T^€Si^ 

ttJetsr^ (^U^^/Tn/TT^cD - ^sjeoi (^LLffireofeS^8pLDUfr(^uiTGaarLp.UJ€ar -(^US/Src^/TiGLcD-^y 
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tacred amusemeirts.. His sou was VikVama-Pandian, who reigoed four thousand 
six hundred years. In this reigu, the killing the elephant with an arrpwi 
becoming first an old man then a young one and then a child, were two 
sacred amusements. His son was Rq^a'Sekara-Pandion, who reigned nine 
thousand seven hundred years ; in which reign, the dancing on alternate legs 
was one sacred amusement. His son was Kuhttunga-Pandion^ who reigned 
six thousand three hundred years. In these, the fearing the vengeance, 
removing the great crime, destroying the four arms, made three sacred amuse- 
ments. His son was Ananta-guna-Pandionj who reigned four thousand two 
hundred years. During these, there were two sacred amusements — shooting the 
snake with an arrow, and killing the deceptive cow. His son was KuMtu^ 
PandioHj who reigned seven thousand four hundred years. His son, Anania- 
guna-Pandiony reigned ten thousand one hundred years. His son, Kulapusha^ 
na-Pandion^ reigned six thousand three hundred years. His son, Anantaguna- 
Pandion, reigned five thousand five hundred years. In these years, the shewing 
the truth was one sacred amusement. His son, Kula-pushana^Pandiony reigned 
three thousand nine hundred years. In his reign there were four sacred 
amusements — ^the god gave the exhaustless purse, sold women's arm rings, taught 
the eight great reflections or meditations (^e^ilLDnQ fi^)^ put his seal (to the 
door of the temple). His son was Rafa-purantara'Pandionj who reigned seven 
thousand two hundred years; in whose reign two sacred amusement were 
accomplished-— he, the god, put up a shed for giving away water, transmuted 
mercury into gold. His son was Rt^esa-Pandiony who reigned eight thousand 
one hundred years. His son, Raja-kembira'PandioHj reigned six thousand two 
hundred years. His son, Pandia-vangashadeva^Pandiony reigned six thousand 
two hundred years. His son, Purantara-sitta'Pandiony reigned eight thousand 
three hundred years. His son, Pandia-vangasha'pathagamy reigned ten thousand 
pQe hundred years. His son, Suntarcsura'patha''Sekara-Pandi(my five thousand 
eight hundred years. In his reign the god performed three sacred amusements-^ 
eausing the Soren king tD fall into the ditch (round the town), giving the stock 
pS paddy that never diminished, coming as the deceased father-inJaw he setded 

£ 
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a dispute among his heirs. His soq» Varaguna'Pandion^ reigned nine thousand 
five hundred years. Four sacred amusements took place in his reign-^he god 
shewed the world of Sivefif sold firewood, gave a Tirumukam (letter from a 
superior), bestowed the (golden) board. His son, Rajaraja-Pandion, reigned 
four thousand seven hundred years. The contest by singing was one sacred 
amusement. His son, Suguna-Pandion, reigned eight thousand four hundred 
years. Two sacred amusements took place in his reign — the giving milk to 
the young pigs, and making the young pigs ministers of state. His son was 
Rqjarqja-Pandion, who reigned ten thousand two hundred years; in whose 
reign, giving instruction to the little black bird, and conferring paradise on 
the heron, were two sacred amusements. His son, Suguna-Pandion^ reigned 
five thousand five hundred years. His son, Sitterameru-Pandion^ reigned six 
thousand two hundred years. His son, Suguna-Pandion^ six thousand one 
hundred years. His son, Sittera-viruthu-Pandiony eight thousand three hundred 
years. His son, Sittera'pushana-Pandionj one thousand and sixty years. His 
son, Sittera'duvasa'Pandion^ four thousand seven hundred years. His son,' Sitte- 
ra-varrama-Pandionj five thousand eight hundred years. His son, Sittera-siva- 
PandioHj seven thousand four hundred years. His son, Sittera-vikkeratna- 
Pandion^ ten thousand two hundred years. His son, Raja-marrtanda'Pandionf 
nine thousand six hundred years. His son, Raja'Sudamani-Pandiony eight 
thousand seven hundred years. His son, Raja-sarttula-Pandiony six thousand 
eight hundred years. His son, Rcga-kulotthuma'Pandiony four thousand four 
hundred years. His son, Piravira^PandioUj three thousand three hundred years. 
His son, Rya-kunjara-Pandiony five thousand seven hundred years. His son, 
Raja-payangaran, four thousand four hundred years. His son, Ukkiramashena" 
Pandion, five thousand eight hundred years. His son, Suttura-jeya-Pandioriy 
four thousand five hundred years. His son, Vira'parrkava'Pandian, three thousand 
four hundred years. His son, Paratapa-martanda-Pandiony five thousand three 
hundred years. His son, Vikkerama'Pandiony seven thousand five hundred years. 
His son, Sanara-kolakola-Pandiony nine thousand one hundred years. His son, 
Athula-vikkerama-Pandiony five thousand two hundred years. His son, Athala- 
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tUrrti'Pandion^ three thousand four hundred years. Until this time, the PanJim 
race was illustrious and powerful, there having been of the Pandhn dynasty 
fifty-one kings. Their reigps occupied four thousand nineteen hundred years^ 
of the gods. . After this, during a period of seventeen thousand eight hundred 
years of the gods, several illegitimate sons of the Pandwn race governed for some 
time; and for some time there was no king. The whole making years of the 
gods, four hundred and forty-four thousand, and completing thirty-seven great 
ages. Madura was founded in the thirty-fourth yuga of the before-mentioned 
Rawatha-manui rule, and continued to be celebrated thirty-seven great ages 
more, making together seventy-one great ages, (being the whole period of tht 
manus rule). 



Sectiomt 3. — The Manus Flood and its Consequences. 

Afterwards, the manus flood having come, the earth was covered every where 
with water. Then the following alone continued by divine providence; that is 
to say, the shrine of Indra^ the shrine of Ammany the golden-lotos tank, the seven 
seas that were assembled in the sacred amusement of the god, the Snake mountain^ 
the Cow mountain, the Bullock mountain, the Elephant mountain. These being 
excepted, all things else — men, beasts, birds, trees, and shrubs, were destroyed. 
Afterwards, as before of old time, the sea retired within its boundary. All the 
ground, as of old, became a wilderness, and was covered with cathambum trees. 
The rule of six manus out of Brahma's day was now completed. During this 
period the god performed forty-eight sacred amusements. Afterwards, during the 

■ 

rule of the seventh manu, Vaivaswatha-manuy appointed by the god Brahma^ this 
place continued like a forest during a lac (or 100,000) of years of the gods. 



Giving 7,200 yean ai an interregnum, 
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CHAPTER III. 



CONTINUATION OF THE HISTORY DURING THE SECOND DYNASTY 

OF KINGS. 

Section 1. — Restoration of the Place, and Crowning of the First King. 

Some time after, the sage Agastyar, having approached to the king Kirtipushor 
nen^ who was descended from this manu, and of the race of the Moon, said to 
him, ^' There were kings of the race of the Moon who ruled in Mathuri-mandalum^ 
a long time, therefore you should rebuild the town called Mathuri-puri. In that 
town the god Suntaresurar has condescended to dwell. He, (the god,) for the 
sake of the Pandions^ and for the benefit of his disciples, performed forty-eight 
dirersions (^fto). Therefore, restoring that town, it is needful to form it into a 
kingdom.'* In consequence, both having come with a company of people, they 
caused the wood to be cut down, and saw the god. There being great joy in 
consequence, Agastyar crowned the king in presence of the god, and gave into 
his hands the sceptre. Having taught him all the excellence of the god, and 
explained to him the fame of the former Pandion race, he said *^ Live long and 
happily,'' and gave him his blessing. 

Thus Kirtipushanen reigned twenty-nine thousand one hundred years of the 
gods. In which, imitating the first king, Kulishegar a- Pandion, he made towers, 
porches, jewels, carriages, for the service of the god. There were two sacred 
amusements in his reign ; when the proper boundaries of Alavai (or Madura) 
were not known, and the god was consulted, he pointed them out; and on an 
invasion of the Soren king, the god gave a cane javelin of Siva, (or a beautiful 
cane javelin,) with which the Soren king was struck, (and his force defeated). 

Section 2. — Continuation of the Second Dynasty. 

His son was Vangisha-shekara- Pandion, who reigned twenty thousand years^ 
In his reign one sacred amusement took place, which was the giving a bench of 
assembly (for the learned Bramins). His son was Vangiya-sudatnani-Pandion, 
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^fihb tei^ned Hfteeh lliousdfnd years. In his reign, four sacre<^ atniiseiiients occurred ; 
fbat is — the giving to the pdet TerHrki a packet of gold ; causing Narkirandi tb 
bfe tlifc^ti froHi the tank ^ftd placed on the Vergfe ; teaching Narkirana the art of 
•grammaT ; removing the dia'pfutfe atnoog the teinch of Brains. His ion, Pirataba- 
^ury€t- Pandhnf reigned thhfeen thousand y^ars. His 906, Vanghha-duvasa'PtxnSimf 
Te%ned nine thousand five iiufidred y^ars. His ton, Ribumaria-PHndiony reigned 
.twelve thousand years. His son, Sora-var^ishantagariy reigned ten thousand years. 
His son, Sera-vanghhantcigan, reigned eight thousand five hundred years. His 
•son, Pandia-vangiaseshan, reigned three thousand nine hundred years. His son, 
Vangiska'Seromani, reigned eight thousand seven hundred years. His son was 
Pandisuren^ who reigned six thousand eight hundred years. His son, Kula-dewasan^ 
reigned seven thousand eight hundred years, flis son, Vangisha-vipuslianenj reigned 
Tour thousand three hundred year's. His soli, Sora-sudamani^ reigned five 
thousand two humUffed years. His son, Kula-sudamani, reigned three thousand 
two hundi^d years. His son, Raja^siidamaniy reigned four thousand five hundred 
■years. His son, Dtipa-sudamani, reigned three thousand sii hundred years. His 
^son, Kuksan^ reigned «ix thousand two huitdred years. During this reign, thb 
t^mc^iog the aaiger lef th^ sage Idle Ktakn wsis one lilttired amusement. His 
son, Arrimartana-Pandwny reigned four thousatid twb hundt^ and fifty years. 
In his Feign, five sacred amusements occurred-^the god's fishing with e net ; instract- 
ing Maniku-vasagar (the king s minister) in spiritual knowledge ; turning the 
jackals into horses ; making the horses again become jaekals ; and carrying mud for 
wages {as a cooly). His son was Jaga-natha- Pandhrtf who reigned eight thousand 
nine hundred and ninety years. His son, Vira^bagu-Pandion, reigned seven thou- 
sand thrfie hundred and ninety years. His son, Vlkirama-bagu-Pandion^ reigned 
five thousand eight hundred and twenty years. His son, Parakirama-bagu-Pandion^ 
reigned four thousand one hundred and twenty years. His son, Suratamdranj 
reigned three thousand six hundred years. His son, Kungama-Pandion^ two 
thousand one hundred and seventy years. His son, Karpura-Pandlon, four 
thousand eight hundred and ten years. His son, Karuniya-Pandioriy six thousand 
^e hundred and ninety years. His sou, PurushoUamchPMdion, six thousand 
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eight hundred and sixty years. His son, Satkura-sathana-Faniiionj ruled four 
thousand two hundred and sixty years. His son was Kun-Pimdmn^ who tuled three 
thousand four hundred and fifty years. During his reign, curing the fever; hanging 
the Samonauls on hooks ; fetching the Vanni treOi the well and the Lingam ; were 
three sacred amusements. 

Down to this time, from the period when the town was restored after the 
flood, it was called Alavai; and sixteen sacred amusements took place in that 
period, making, together with those elapsed before, in all sixty-four. From Kirrtthi^ 
pushana-Pandion, down to Kun-Pandion^ there were twenty-nine Pandion kings; 

■ 

their reigns have occupied two millions and twenty thousand years of the gods. 
Before that, (while the place was) in a forest-like condition, one hundred thousand 
years elapsed, making together three hundred and twenty thousand years- The 
whole of the Pandion kings (including the fifty-one of the former dynasty) are 
eighty. Besides these, some of the Pandion race ruled four thousand years of 
the god&^ 

Section 3. — Interregnums-Anarchy — Decay of the Kingdom. 

After that, the Pandion race becoming extinct, the children of concubines, and 
c^ younger brothers in former ages, (collateral heirs,) fought one against another ^ 
and dividing the country into factions, they caused themselves to be crowned 
in various places of the Pandion kingdom, and ruled each over his own town 
and the surrounding neighbourhood-^ No one being permitted to rule in Madura^ 
(from various opposing claims,) each party strove in battle against the other ; 
and their several children continued for some generations to rule in those various 
places. In consequence of this confusion, their names in order are not known. 
While matters were thus, in consequence of their being no Pandions in Madura^ 
the works and ornaments of the temples, made by Kirrtthi-pushana- Pandion, and by 
others, went to decay. In these evil times the inhabitants of the place became 
poor, and few in number. Thus, in various ways, the Pandions becoming desti- 
t6te of piety towards Suntereshvaray the god Suntereshvara exhibited no regard 
towards the Pandions- Therefore they also went to decay. 
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Down to this time, from the reign of Kirthi-pushima to tliEe present period, was 
three hundred and twenty-four thousand years of the gods, of the twenty-seventh 
^eat age. Before, from the time of Kula-shegara'P^mdion down to Athula- 
kirthij are thirty-seven great ages; making together sixty- four great ages. During 
this, were elapsed twenty-seven great ages of Vaivasutha-manu. This was in the 
sixth {Indian) hour of the second watch (Jamum) of the bright-half of the first 
day of the fifty-first year of the god Brahma; which corresponds with the (begin- 
ning of) the Kiretha-yugam of the twenty-eighth great age of Vaivasutha-manu. 



CHAPTER IV. 

TRANSITION TO THE HISTORY OF OTHER ANCIENT KINGDOMS- 

Section 1. — Early events, and Kings of the Race of the Moan. 

In that Kiretha-yugam, (before-mentioned, of the twenty-eigbtti great nge of 
Vaivasutha-manUy) the great Vishnu performed the four avataras, (called) the Mat- 
sya, Kurmaj Varaha, Narasingha. In that age justice abounded. This age cor- 
responds with one million seven hundred and twenty-eight thousand years. During 
these years the arbiters of the world were, Hari-chandreny Musukunten, Pari- 
yavahan, Hiranyachen, Banashuren, Mabali; these, and others, exercised supreme 
rule of the world. Afterwards (came) the Tiretha-yugam^ corresponding to one 
million two hundred and ninety-six thousand years of men. During this age 
the great Vishnu performed the Vamana^ FarasurameUy Desaratha^ramay avata- 
ras. Then justice prevailed three parts (out of four). In that age the chief 
kings who ruled were, Sakarer, Kartaviryenj Regu, Deserather^ and others. 
After this came the Dwapari-yugam^ eight hundred and sixty.four thousand 
years. In this age he ( Vishnu) performed the two avataras of Balabathra-rama 
and of Krishna. In this age the kings who reigned were, Buthany Parisatbun, 

H 
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Nallen^ Fandu, Dhermary and others. Then justice prevailed one half. After, 
wards the Kali-yugamy of four hundred and thirty-two thousand years. In this 
age the great Vishnu will perform the Karki-avatharam. The kings who reigned 
in the beginning of this age were, tie great king Parichittu^ the son of Abi- 
manyan, (the son of Afjun). His son was Jennameyan. His son was Sataniken. 
His son was Pirakattiratam. His son was Jekanu^ He, falling into the Ganges^ 
floated on the water, and was found (at the town) called Kavusambi His son 
was Sittira^ratha. His child was Sittera-senan. His son was Tirasuchu. His 
son was Paripillaven. His son was Sunayen. His son was Mathavl His son 
Rebunfeyan- His son was Tikuman. His son was SathaMikan. His son was 
Tenda-pani His son was Nimi, His son was Utchanagen. This Utchanagen 
completed the line of kings of the race of the Moon proceeding from Brahma. 

Sectiox 2. — Contemporary Kings of the Race of the Sun. 

After, (or moreover,) in the Kaii-yugamj the kings of the race of the Sun 
were twenty-six, from Urushannen down to Sumittren. Including these, the -KiAe- 
triya kings were complete; making, in all, forty-two kings. These ruled six 
hundred and fifty-six years. 

Section 3. — Another Dynasty. 

Afterwards, in the time of Ribunjeyan^ his minister, named Muni-kerij incited 
hy the ambition of gaining the kingdom, killed the king and caused his own 
son, named Perat-thiyothanen^ to be crowned. His son was Palakan. His son 
Was Visala-buban^ His son was Saniken. His son was Nandiverthana. In all, 
five kings, who reigned sixty-eight years. 

His son was named Sisunapen. His son was Kokarrnen. His son was Jent- 
madkerma. His son was Sattira-ochu. His son was Vithisaren. His son 
was Asathiisathuru. His son was Terpaken. His son was Sathanen. His son 
was Nandiverthana. His son was Maha-nanden. In all, ten kings, who ruled 
one hundred and twenty-eight years. Maha-nanden had Nanden born to him 
by a Soodra woman. He having assembled a great many forces, and having 
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conquered all kings, ruled the >vhoIe world with supreme authority : and asso- 
ciated with himself Samaliyariy and eight other of his sons, and ruled along 
with them one hundred years. He made the kingdom illustrious. 

' Afterwards, Kaviidilyar^ a Bramin, having killed these nine persons, gaye the crown 
to Santira-kutteriy {Chandragupta,) born to Nanden by a Soodra woman. From 

Vinthu'Sare77y the son of Nanden^ down to Santira-kutten, ten kings reigned one 
hundred and sixty-seven years. That Santira-kutten s general, named Pu- 
shiya-mittren^ having killed the king, caused himself to be crowned, and ruled 
the kingdom. From his son Akinimittreny down to Deva-bubathi, ten kings 
reigned one hundred and ten years. Altogether, seventy-eight kings ruled one 
thousand one hundred and seventy-nine years. After that, Vicramarken ruled 
two thousand years. Making together seventy-nine kings, who ruled three thousand 
one hundred and seventy-nine years. Afterwards, Salivahanen reigned ninety-six 
years. After that, Bqja-rajah reigned one hundred years. 

Section 4. — Indistinct Notices of other Kings. 

Then came Abiralj seven kings. Kertapiyal, ten kings. Buvathiyal, sixteen 
kings. Yevanaly eight kings. Kural^ fourteen kings. Maruntiraly thirteen kings. 
Mavunal, eleven kings. Making together one thousand and sixty kings, who 
ruled three thousand nine hundred and twenty-five years. 

Afterwards, when the Mavunal were gone, one named Vinthiya-sattiren, 
one of the Kainguilan race, among the Yemenaly ruled in the town called 
Kinguili. His son was Puranjiyan; and from him down to Piraviren, other 
kings ruled some years. 

Section 5. — The Rayer Dynasty (of Bij?iagur). 

After that, the Raya dynasty. Anaikondi-sambwrayer, ruled twenty-five years. 

Vallala-rayery thirty-four years. Anna-deva-rayer^ fifty-two years. Pirataba-rulhi- 

ra-raycTy sixty-four years. Narasimma-rayer, twenty-seven years. Viranarrasimnia' 

raycTy twenty-five years. Achutha-rayer ^ twenty-six years. Rama-rayery twenty 

years. Tirumali-rayery twenty-four years. Vengidapathi-rayerj thirty-nine years. 
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Rama^eva-rayeVy twenty-five years. Srirunga-rayer^ twelve years. Harihararur 
dira^rayeTy fifty-nine years. Peravut-deva-rayerj sixty-eight years. Krishna 
rayerj sixty-eight years- Making, in all, fifteen reigns, extending through five 
hundred years. 

« 

Altogether, one hundred and seventy-five kings reigned, reckoning from the 
commencement of the Kali-yugam^ four thousand four hundred and twenty-five 
years ; or from the commencement of the era of Salivahana'Sagartamy one thousand 
two hundred and forty-six years. 

Until this time, the kings who ruled the Mathurai-mundalum, (kingdom of 
Madura^) were for a part of this period of the Pandion race. In some portion 
of it, some of the before-mentioned kings expelled the PandionSy and ruled 
themselves. During all this time they (the Pandiam) took refuge in other 
villages. 



CHAPTER V. 

RETURN TO THE AFFAIRS OF THE KINGDOM OF MADURA. 

Section 1. — The Mahomedan Invasion. 

While things were in this state, in the Kali-yugamy and in the one thousand 
two hundred and forty-sixth year of the era of Salwaganaj and in the two 
hundred and twenty-seventh year from the destruction of the kingdom of Quilon^ 
in the month of August, of the year called Ruthirathu-kariya, while a king 
named VaUalveritkurungen- Par acrama- Pandion reigned, one liamed Athi-mltan- 
mulk and Nemian, coming from Delhi in the north, seized Paracr ama- Pandion- 
dever, and having sent him to Delhiy fhey took forcible possession of the king- 
dom. 

From the year Rudirathu-kariya to the year Kurathana, being three years, 
from mount Imaus down to Ramiseram, all things were conducted in the Maho^ 
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medan manner: men were in dread of shewing themselves to each other; and all 
things wer^ in strife and disorder. 

Afterward^ one called Ullathi-khan^ (or Alla-khan^ a chief,) having come (to 
Madura)^ he ruled the kingdom from the Atcheya to the Pirasorpatti year, being 
six years. Allababuthi-khan Uthama-sikh ruled three years, from the Anguil 
to the Bava year.* Afterwsgrds, his son-in-law, named Suthi^ ruled from Iva to 
^Paramathi year,* (five years). Afterwards, ******** ruled from Vikerama 
year to Vilambiy (nineteen years). Afterwards, P avundikh-mulk ruled from Vi- 
kara to Satharunaf* (being twelve yeafs). From the year of Salivahana one 
thousand two hundred and fprty-six, during forty-eight years, *♦•♦♦♦*** 
(the Mahomedari) ruled the kingdom. 

SECTftDN 2.9— The Mysore Conquest y S^c. 

In consequence of the Mahomedan rule, the proper tutelary god of Madura 
went into the Malayalir^ country. Th€n the wall -of the temple, the fourteen 
towers (on it), and streets (insic^e), \^re destroyed. The shrine of the god, the 
{Arta-inundabuniy or) small choultry, and the great choultry, escaped. 

During these Mahomedan days, in the Visbthikirathu year, of the era of Sali- 
vahana one thousand two huijdred and ninety-three, the general of the king of 
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Mysore^ named Kampanudiavery a native of Caruataj having conquered the Ma- 
homedansy took pbssession of tire kingdom. IJe opened the *S'ivfl.and Vishnu 
temples, which had been locked up, (through the country). He opened the 
god's temple at Madura; and obtained a personal view of the god. Things 
were found precisely as 'on the day when the (tmple was shut : * the lamp that 
was lighted on that day, the sandal wood powder, tke garland of flowers, and 
the ornaments usually placed on the morning of festival days, were now found 
to be exactly as it is usual to find them on the same evening of such festival 
days. The general seeing this miracle, was glad ; struck • his eyes, and with 
great piety made the 'customary offerings: he gave mapy villages to the temple, 
and many jewels, and established ordinances for the regular perform- 
ance of worship. He, (the general,) with his son Yembanudiaver, and his son- 
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in-law Parkashudiaver^ ruled the kingdom thirty-three years, from Virothikiratku 
to Sitterabanu year. These two last also gave many jewels to the Siva and 
Vishnu temples, and ordered the sacred services to be conducted. 

Section Z.— Temporary * Restoration of the Pandion Race; and, as supposed^ 

Rule of Mysore Governors. 

m 

After the Sagartam year one thousand three hundred and twenty-seven had 
gone by, from Subana to Vibava year, being forty-seven years, Leckifta-naicker 
and Mathana-naicker. ruled the kingdom. Beyond this, from the Sagartam year 
one thousand three hundred and setenty-four, from Sukila to the Nala year, 
being forty-five years, Leckina-naicker having brought the children of a Pan- 
dion king, by his concubine, one Abirami, a dancing-girl of the Kali temple, 
he crowned, them, paid them homage, and delivered over the kingdom to them, 
they being children of the Pandion; and they reigned — (their names were) 
Suntara^oroLmaviVuvanathi-rayeri Kaliyar-somanar^ A lyatha-perumaly Muttara- 
satirunali-mavili'Vanathi-raye?'' — Beyond, after the Sagartam year one thousand 
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four-hundred and twenty-two, in the Pingul year and month Vyasij Narasi- 
'naicker having come and worshipped at Ramiseram (temple), he dwelt in the fort 
of Madura.* — From Auvani of the Pingul year, to Angirasa year, being fifteen 
*years, Tennaicker reigned. Afterwards, Sagartam one thousand four hundred and 
thirty -seven, from Sirimuka to Dathu year, one called Narasu-pillay reigned four 
years. Beyond, from Isura to Visu year, Kuru-kuru-timmapa-naicker ruled five 
years. Beyond, from Sagartam one thousand four hundred and forty-six, from 
Sittera-vanu to Supana year, Kaitiya-camaiya-naicker reigned two years. , From 
Taruna to Sarvasittu year, Chinnapa-naicker reigned four years. From Sarvutari 
to Nandana year, lyakari-viyapa-naicker ruled five years. From Visya to Pilava 
year, Visvanatha-naicker-ayen ruled nine years. In the Soba-kirathu year, the 

* The Manuscript is here obscure ; but its manner being always extremely concise, we may perhaps 
infer, or conjecture, that Nmran-naicker, perhaps the son of Maihana-naicker^ having prefaced his 
proceeding with a shew of religion, had interest sufficient to depose the three Pandumi ; and that tins 
^as effected between May and August — that he exalted his son to the government, &c. 
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crown was in the hand of the Varathamanner race.* From Soba-kirathu year, 
to Kartikeya month of Kurothi year, Dumichu-naicker ruled the kingdom (twenty 
months). From Margali month of Kurothi year, to Visuvavasu year, being 
one year and four months,- Visvanatha-naicker ruled. »From Parahara to the 
Pingala year, being twelve years, Vittilpu-rajah ruled. • From Kalayutti year, to 
Kartikeya month of^ Ravutteri year, being three years, Ttmniapa-naickery Stvapu- 
naicker^ Pattakottai-ravapa-naicker, reigned. Frodfi *Salivahana'Sagartam one 
thousand two hundred and forty-six, to one thousand four hundred and eighty 
one, being two hundred and thirty-five years, twenty-sev€^ governors ruled. 

Section 4. — Beginning of the Kurtakul uyna^ty^ or of Kings from Bijnagur. 

In Margali month of the Ravuttiri year, of Salivahana-sagartam one thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one, by the* permission of *the Ray€?\ Visvanatha^naicker^ 
the son of Kottiya Nagama-naicker, having come to Madura, he ruled the 

kingdom from Margali af the Kavutteri year, down to Dundimi ^ear, being 

. • . . . 

two years and four months. From Rudirokari year, down to Angili year, being 

ten years, Krishnapa-naicker, the son of fli? above Visvanatha-naicker, ruled the 

kingdom. From Masi month of Angili year, down 'to Manumata year, being • 

twenty-four years, Visvanatha-naicker and Virapa-naicker, the sons of Kri^knapa- 

naicker, ruled the kingdom. From Margali of Manamata year, to Sittera of « 

Pelava year, being seven years, Krishnapa-naicker, the son of Virapa-naicker . 

ruled the kingdom. His sun went down (he. died) on the tenth day of Vyasi, 

■ 

in the Subakirathu year. Kustoori-rungapa having been crowned, died eight 
days afterward, in the Santiyana-mundabum, on the opposite bank (of the' river 
^yS^^* where he was residing. After that, from the month ^f Vyasi, down to 
the sixth day of Masi of Dundimi year, Mootti-virapa-naicker-ayyah -ruled twen- 
ty-one years, and died. From the seventh day of Masi of Dundimi year, the 
younger brother of Mootti-virapa^naickery named Trimul-naicker, was crowned in 
the presence of the god, and having received the sceptre, he ruled illustriously, 



* Unknown. The extreme brevity of the MS. renders this place, as indeed the whole of this section, 
very obscure. 

ff 
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He gave many valuable ornaments to the god. He caused a new Mandabam 
to be made, and the Teppa-kollum to be dug. He made a gilded lion seat, 
(or throne,) an ivory car, and a seat of black marble for the god. He also 
caused a throne of jewels to be made, as well as some repairs to the seven tem- 
ples. In order to maintain the perpetual offerings to the god, he endowed (the 
temple) with an extent of country producing a revenue of forty-four thousand 
pieces of gold* He also gave up some villages expressly to maintain the vari- 
ous persons (pandaramsy dancing girls, artificers, &c.) connected with the tem- 
ple. He gave some of his own villages for the purpose of establishing the 
(^€s>piiS£L(BS'S'QfLli) ceremony of putting the god and goddess to bed, and rock, 
ing them in a cradle, at midnight. He established the observation of the 
sacred days with pomp. He made also a splendid car for Alugar (Vishnu) in 
the April procession; and all other places he rendered very illustrious. Be- 
sides, on going to see the god, he gave a thousand pieces of gold for the 
purpose of anointing the god and preparing it food. In this way, from the 
seventh day of Masi of Dundimi year, down to the fourth day of Masi of 
Velambi year, being thirty-six years, he ruled the kingdom; and on the fifth 
day of Masi was deified, (that is, he died). Afterwards, from the month 
of Panguni of Velambi year, down to Vyasi of Vikari year, being three months, 
Mootti^virapa-naicker ruled the kingdom. From Ani of Vikara year, down to 
Ani of Dundimi year, being twenty-four years, Sokanatha-naicker^ the son of 
Mootti'Virapa-naickcTy ruled the kingdom ; and on the fourth day of Ani he was 
deified. His son, Ranga-kishna-mutti-virapa-naickery ruled the kingdom from the 
seventeenth day of July of Rudirot-kari year to Brimha-ruther year, being 
eight years, and was deified. His son, Visia-runga-muttu-sokanatha-naicker, 
being an infant, his grandmother, Mangamal^ kept the child in her lap, and 

* 

ruled herself for some time. In that period she gave many Agrarams, {Bramin 
villages or streets,) choultries, and roads, to the god, and to the Bramins; 
and thus ruled twelve years. After she was deified, Vtsia-runga-muttu-ioka- 
natha-naicker ruled twenty-eight years. He was deified in the Siva^rartiri 
(night sacred to Siven) of Masi of the Virothikerathu year. From the first of 
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Most of Virothi year, to Vyasi of Sittatiri year, Minatchiy the wife of the 
above Yisia-runga-muttu^ being crowned^ ruled the kingdom nine years together 
with Vencata-rayer-permnal-naicker. 

Section 6. — Charge ef Government^ and ascendency of the Mysore Rajah. 

On the thirtieth Vyasi of Sittatiri year, and in the year one thousand six 
hundred and sixty-five of the era of Salivahana-sagartamy on Tuesday evening, 
Bengara-trimala-naickers son, Visia'Cumara-muttU'trimala-naicker, and Vairaven, 
the chief of the Saitopath'is troops, left Madura^ in consequence of having 
heard that Baddi-khan had taken Dindigal. At that time Minatchi, and Sun* 
teresurerij and Perumal^ (tutelary deities,) were taken to Vanara^vira-mathuri, and 
the Bramins, and other persons belonging to the temples, went there. The Saito- 
pathi gave whatever was necessary for the maintenance of the worship, and food to 
the temple followers ; and thus the whole were supported by him from the fifth i4m 
in Sittateri year, to Ani of Dundami year, being two years and three months. While 
matters were thus, Battha^inga-tnaha^rajaky (of Mysore,) came with sixty thousand 
cavalry, and surrounded Trichinopoly ; having slain Baddi-khan, and having dispersed 
all the Mussulmans^ he placed Morari-rayer as chief of that fortress. After issuing 
an order that the Siva and Vishnu temples should be conducted according to Mamul^ 
(ancient custom,) he returned to the north. Now as Morari-rayer was a just chief, 
he dispatched Apachi-rayer^ with two thousand cavalry, who having come to Ma- 
dura, and seen the temple, and reflecting, *^ We cannot dwell in a town which is des. 
titute of a god," went immediately to Vana-vira^mathuri, where he saw the Bramins 
and temple followers, and obtained a sight of the god. He gave security to the 
Saitopathi ; and they came to Madura two (Indian) hours (or forty minutes) after 
sun.set, on Saturday evening, the seventeenth day of August of Dunmiki year, and 
made the god condescend to dwell in the temple. Apachi^rayer afterwards caused 
the villages and lands, that had been given by the Carnata kings, to be restored. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



FROM THE VISIT OF THE NIZAM TO THE SOUTH, TO THE 
OCCUPATION OF THE PLACE BY THE BRITISH. 

Section 1. — The Mahomedan Rule. 

In the Rudirot'kari year, Salivahana-sagartam one thousand six hundred and 
seventy, the Mahomedan Nizam came from the north and captured Trichinopoly 
and Madura. Having placed in them Maphuss-khan-mbob'Saheby and Alahomed-ali^ 
khan-Saheb, he went again to the north. From the Rudirot year to Karticeya 
twenty-fifth, of Angila year, being, in all, ten years and six months, the government 
was conducted after the Mahomedan manner. 

While matters were thus, in the time of Abdul-hakimat-khan^ the cousin of 
Myanen^ named Ala-mukhan^ came with two thousand cavalry, by way of the Tan- 
dimans country, to Madura^ and took the fort ; and ruled during one year : after 
which, on returning to Trichinopoly, he placed Myanen in charge of Madura, and 
went into the country of Chanda-kkan, and waging war against him, was slain. 
Again Mahomed-ali-khan^ the Nabob , taking the country of Chanda-khan, with 
himself also, put him to death. During these transactions, Myanen sold the fort 
of Madura to the Mysore rajah, and went to Tirumukur. Afterwards, Angirasa year 
on the thirtieth of Piruttasiy Cook-Saheb entered the fort in connection with the 
Mysoreans. On hearing the intelligence of the taking the fort of Madura by the 
Mysoreans, Velliycn^servi-kareny the general of the Saitopathiy and Tandavaraya- 
pillyy the minister of Wudia-devery came and beseiged Madura with a great army. 
From the thirtieth of Piruttasiy to Karticey the twentieth, Cook-Saheb remained 
in the fort, and then by treaty of peace (or capitulation) he gave up the fort to the 
Saitopathiy and went away towards Dindigul. From Rudirot-kari year, to Angi- 
rasa year sixteenth KarticeyUy things were thus in a troubled state ; and on the seven- 
teenth Karticeya, VelUya^urvi^kareny the general of the Saitopathi and Tandava- 
raya.pillayy the general of Wudia-dever, entered into the fort of Maduray opened the 
temples, and making offerings and sacrifices ; and as Cook-Saheb had killed many 
cows and cut down many cocoanut trees within the fort, and consumed the flesh of 
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tbe one and fruit of the other, the town was desolate^ without order ; they purified 
the seven temples, and considering it improper for the kingdom to be without a 
ruler, they sent to Velliacurchj/j for Bengara^ Tirumali^naick-ayyerj and Cunuira- 
visi'Cumara Muttu-tirumali-naick-ayt/ery and installed them on the throne, on 
Monday the fourteenth of Margali of Angirasa year, before the Vishnu temple; 
gave them the sceptre, and delivered to them the palace. Afterwards, from 
fourth of Margali of Angisara year, to thirtieth Vyasi of Strimugum year, 
or sixteen months, while they reigned, three persons, named Myanerij Muntemeya^ 
Nabi^khan^ were in the fort. These drove out the two kings, sent them to 
Velliacurchy ; and taking the fort and country of Madura, while ruling as 
heretofore, the temple, the country, the whole land, was devastated; they ruined 
the merchants and tradesmen, destroyed the trees and tanks, and thus troubled 
the place; during which time, Cook-Saheby under patronage of the Mysoreans, 
and Vellien Server-karen being in league, came and surrounded the fort: they 
encamped at Pani-yur^nupadiy during six months, with great perseverance; and 
killing Myanen and taking the fort, retained it in possession from the beginning of 
Ant month of Stri-moogum year, to Bavu year the eleventh of Mast. From the twelfth 
of Masiy one thousand Feringkie&, with twenty guns, set out from Deva^nam-patnamy 
under the conduct of Maphuz-khan, and came directly by a difficult bye-road, and took 
the fort of Madura: making Ttrumuhur, where Myanen formerly was, their fort, 
(or camp,) and fighting there, they pillaged the temple of valuables and idols, and 
came to Madura. Afterwards, going to Tirunelvelley (Tinnevelly) and returning to 
Madura, while on the march northward towards Trichinopoly, the Collaries of the 
country set upon them in the Natam woody-pass^ in the road to Alyghur pagoda, and 
recapturing the idols of Tirumukur, they brought them back again to the 
temple. Afterwards, while Perk-at-alla, a dependant of MaphuzJ^han, was ruling in 
Madura, a lame Mussulman, named Fakir, having come, put his umbrella (by way of 
contempt) on the top of the stone pillar, near the Rayer's tower, of the temple ; and 
then manifested an intention to build on the top of the tower, by taking thither bricks 
and chunam, and building two courses : on which, the priests, officers of the temple^ 
and town's-people, assembled and made many representations and endeavours to in^ 
duce him to come down ; but without effect, as the power was in the hand of the 
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Mussulmans. Then, from Iva year the third of Tai month, the image on the south* 
east corner of the rojral choultry, being the destroying Bhadra-kaU^ opened its left 
eye from two Indian hours (or forty minutes) after sun-rise, and closed it again 
on the morning of the fifth day. The people from every quarter hearing of this 
wonder, came crowding as on a feast-day, and were astonished. Afterwards, from 
the first of Chittera month of Isvara year, Feringhis from Deva-nagapatnam in 
the north, with people belonging to them, under Maindan-khan-Sahebj having 
gone to Tinnevelly and returned, invested the fort of Madura ; from the first of 
Chitttra to Avany month, the fort was closed. Berk-at-ullaj who had been in 
the fort until Pirattasy month, by capitulation gave up the place, when Khan- 
Saheb, and Muttarughu-pillayy the son of Minatcky-nathi-pillay^ from Trichinopoly^ 
came into the fort, and inspecting it, standing at the entrance or portico of the temple, 
and saying, *'This is a very distinguished abode of the gods," they remarked that 
it was needful to conduct it in the Carnataca manner. Accordingly so ordering 
matters, they had the temple lustrated, aiyl the Fakir^ with his umbrella, was removed 
from the tower of the Pagoda. They appointed a revenue of twelve thousand Cul- 
ly-puns Sot the yearly service of the temple; and while they ruled the country, a 
war arose between the Feringhis of Pondichery^ and those of Devanaga-patnamy 
and when the Pondichery people had proceeded so far as to lay siege to the fort of 
Trichinopoly, Khan-Saheby and Muttarughu-pillay^ went from hence (Madura) to 
Trichinopoly y and warring with the Pondichery Feringhis^ and taking all their 
country, they went and visited the captain commanding Devanaga-patnamy who gave 
them many honors and presents ; and they came back to this place in Vyasi month 
of Bramathi year; and from that month till Puruttasi month of Tarana year, 
while they were ruling, the white people of Madras^ under Colonel Preston, the 
Nabob' Saheby Maphuz-khan, the Saito-pathi^ Wudia-deven^ the Tondiman, and some 
Potygars came, laid siege to the fort, and fighting, (taking the fort) : they hung 
Khan-Saheby delivered over the country to Abiral-khan-Saheb, and gave five 
hundred rupees for the lustration of the temple and the constant oflfering at the 
festivals; and they caused other matters to be conducted according to the ancient 
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rule. From that time, year of Salhahana-sagartam one thousand seven hundred 
and twenty-two, corresponding nearly with Ruthiri year, Ani month, the Nabob- 
iinheb ruled the kingdom. From the beginning of Dundima year, [the country 
became the property of the Honorable Company. 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER I.— SECTION 1. 

1 HE Author of the foregoing Manuscript has left no traces as to his name or order ; but 
the first line indicates bis being a Saiva Brahman; as is abundantly confirmed by the whole 
production. Not the least singular circumstance among the Hindus, is the existing rivalry 
between the Saivas and VaishnavaSy each contending for the superior dignity of the god 
they professedly worship. It is believed that the early mythology, especially of the north, 
is considered the most correct, in representing Narrayana sleeping for ages on the thousand- 
headed serpent; and then, by a change not explained, floating on the waters of chaos on 
an ala (or banyan) tree leaf, in the shape of an infant, out of whose navel grew a lotos, in 
which Brahma, the creator, was born. Others, as the lawgiver Menu,* make Brahma to be 
born of a golden egg. All allow Brahma to be creator ; but still as subordinate to a 
superior— the Brahm of the Vedas, the Narrayana, or Vishnu^ of the Vaishnavas, and the 
Ishvara, a name of Siva, of the Manuscript. The unity of the Supreme Being is here 
taught ; and the functions of creating, preserving, and destroying, usually and popularly 
ascribed, respectively to Bralima, Vishnu, and Siva, are here ascribed to that Being, it may 
be presumed, as the first cause ; seeing that the work instrumentally of creation is immedi- 
ately afterwards ascribed to Brahma, while preservation and destruction are tacitly reserved 
to Siva, 

The Editor has met with a diflerent mode of numerating the smaller divisions of time to 
the one here mentioned ; a circumstance, however, of trifling consequence. The division of 
the four great ages, so far as the years of mortals are concerned, correspond with the state- 
ments of M.Le Gentil, (Mem. tom. 2, p. 176.) and the Rev. A. Roger, chaplain to the Dutch 
factory at Pulicat ; (Porte Ouverte, p. 179 ) with the addition of the years of the Kali-yugam, 
omitted by them: so far as the Editor's observation extends, such is the uniform account given 
in the Peninsula. It differs however from those of Mr. Halhed, (Code of Gentoo laws, pre- 
face, p. 88.) of M. Bernier, (Voy. torn. 2, p. 160.) and of Colonel Dow. (His. Hin. vol. 1 , p. 2.) 
It differs from Menu as to the years of the gods in the first age : Menu says 4,000, the Manu- 
script 4,800. This difference must, however, be understood as made up in the other three 
ages, since both accord in the total of 12,000 years of the gods for one great age, and 
in the statement as to the bright and dark half of Brahma^s day, each half containing one 

* See Iu8Utat«ii of Menu, chap. l,sec. 8^ 9. 
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thousand great periods of the gods. In the period assigned by Menu to each Manuvantara, 
and by the Manuscript to Brahma'^s flood, there is an immense difference ; but since the 
Surya Siddhanta reckons one hundred great periods as the life of Brahma ^ perhaps the 
Manuscript is in fault; and we should read ^^BrahnuVs Wfef'* for ^*Brahma'*8 flood.^' The labor 
of reconciling such a fabulous chronology, either with astronomical cycles, or with fact and 
oommon sense, the Editor need not undertake, seeing it has been done already, to a sufficient 
and satisfactory degree, by Sir W. Jones and S. Davis, esq., in the second volume of the 
Asiatic Researches. 

Both of those learned men agree that the date assigned to the creation is an astronomical 
period, calculated backwards to the time when all the planetary bodies, with nodes and 
apsides, must have been found in conjunction in the first degree of Mesha or Aries. This 
point, it may be observed, is an arbitrary one fixed by astronomers : and the equally arbi- 
trary date assigned to the creation, amounts to a confession of ignorance as to the real period. 
In like manner they calculate forward until a similar conjunction of planetary bodies and 
moveable points in the heavens will occur ; and both these periods added together make up 
4,320,000,000 years ; corresponding to one thousand great ages,* cr one bright-half of Brah- 
ma^s day. This period in Sanscrit is termed Calpa, The Manwanteraj or reign of each 
Manu, and the four lesser ages, Satya, Trttn^ Dwnpara^ and Kali, are not astronomical, 
but purely mythological and fabulous periods, being a sub-division after the greater astro- 
nomical periods had been adjusted ; ^' but the Maha, or greater yug,^^ in the words of Mr. 
Davis, ^^ is sufficiently evident, as being an anomalistic period of the Sun and Moon, at the 
*^ end of which the latter, with her apogee and ascending node, is found, together with the 
'^ Sun, in the first (degree) of Aries; the planets also deviating from that point only as much 
'^ as is their latitude and the difference between their mean and true anomaly.'' The follow- 
ing extract, given by Mr. Davis from the first section of the Surya Siddhanta j is important, 
both as concurring with our Manuscript in numbers, and as giving, in brief, the substance of 
the astronomico-chronological system. 

— '^ Time, of the denomination Murtaj] is estimated by respirations ; six respirations 
" make a Vicala, sixty Vicalvs a Danda, sixty Dandas a Nacshatra day, and thirty Nacshatra 
days a Nacshatra month. The Savan month is that contained between thirty successive 
risings of Surya^ and varies in its length according to the Lagna Bhuja, Thirty TiVhis 
** compose the Chandra month. The Saura month is that in which the Sun describes one 
^^ sign of the Zodiac, and his passage through the twelve signs is one year, and one of those 
*• years is a Dtva day, or day of the gods. When it is day at AsuraX it is night with the 
'^ gods, and when it is day with the gods it is night at Asura. Sixty of the Deva days 
•* multiplied by six give the Dtva year, and twelve hundred of the Deva years form the 
aggregate of the four yugas. To determine the Saura years contained in this aggregate, 
write down the following numbers, 4, 3, 2, which multiply by 10,000; the product 4,320, 









* MaJia yugy a great age, in Sanscrit, u Sathura tjugam in Tamil. 

** t Mean sidereal time." 

*' X Asura^ the sonth people, the habitation of the Atura L^ca^ot demons, with wh:)m the Devoi, who reside at Saimruy 
'* the north pole, wage eternal uar." 
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^^ 000 18 the aggregate or Maha yuja, including* the Sandhi and Sandhyansa,* This is 
^^ divided into four yujasy by reason of the different proportions of virtue prevailing on 
<< earthy in the following manner :— Divide the aggregate 4,320,000 by 10, and multiply 
the quotient by four for the SUf^a yiig, by three for the Treia. by two for the Dwapar^ 
and by one for the Call yug. Divide eitlier of the yugs by six for its Sandhi and Sand^ 
hyansa. Seventy-one yugs make a Manwantera; and at the close of each Manwaniera 
there is a SanJhi equal to the Saiya yug^ during which there is an universal deluge. 
*^ Fourteen Manwanteras^ including the Sandhi j compose a Calpa, and at the commence* 
^^ ment of each Calf a there is Sandhi equal to the Saiya yug, or l,7!28yOOO Saura years. 
^^ A Culpa is therefore equal to 1000 Maha yugs. One Calpa is a day with Brahma^ and 
'^ his night is of the same length ; and the period of his life is 100 of his years. One half 
'< of the term of Brahma^s life, or fifty years, is expired, and of the remainder the first 
^' Calpa is begun ; and six Manwant^ Ta^\ including the Sandhi, are expired. The seventh 
^^ ManiDantera, into which we are now advanced, is named Vaitaawaia. Of this Manwan^ 
*^ tera twenty -seven Maha yugs are elapsed, and we are now in the Saiya yug of the 
'^ twenty -eighth, which Saiya yufj consists of 1,728,000 Saura years. The whole amount 
*^ of years, expired from the begini^ng of the Calpa t to the present time, may hence be 
'^ computed ; but from the number of years so found, must be made a deduction of one 
** hundred times four hundred and seventy four divine years, or of that product multiplied by 
three hundred and sixty for human years^ that being the term of BrahmaU employment 
in the creation ; after which the planetary notions commenced.'^ 
It is somewhat satisfactory to the Editor to find the numbers in the Manuscript confirmed 
by the Surya Siddhania, a very ancient and admitted authority, being supposed to be a 
divine revelation. It may hence be decided that, such as it is, this is the true Indian 8ys« 
tern ; and, by consequence, that Halhed, Dow, and Bernier, are wrong. 

** * Stmdhi and SmMfOMta^ the morning and evening twilight. The proper words, I believe, are Sandkya and 

SMMfiyanM." 

*' t Constnictionofthe CalEpa. 

Yean. 
4390000 

CflK, a» 4S SOO 

10 
4320000 

Dtcapar^ X S » 804000 

10 
43S0O0O 

Treta, X S -* ISOOOOO 

10 
43%0000 

So/ya, X4— ITSSOOO 

10 

Aggregate or JIM« yit^, 4320000 

71 






ManwoiUera, 304790000 

With a Sandhi equal to the Satya yugr, 1799000 

S0644S0OO 
14 



Caipa 4318279000 

WithaSdfMMieqoaltotheiSa/yayiif, .... 1798000 

Whole doration of Cai^, 4320000000' 
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CHAPTER I.-SECTION 2. 



Tbe aocount here given is the fabulous and popular one, sufficiently absurd, but not ad- 
mitted, it appears, by astronomers : thus Bhascarachariyay according to Mr. Davis, (As. Res. 
vol. 2, 8vo. p. 250.) argues '^ that it is more reasonable to suppose the earth to be self-ba- 
lanced in in6nite space> than that it should be supported by a series of animals, with nothing 
assignable for the last of them to rest upon.'^ Popular belief is, however, a very different 
thing, according with the Manuscript; which moreover, in a manner very confused, makes 
Athiseshan support the seven inferior worlds, without any clear inference derivable as to 
the mode of supporting the other six worlds ; unless it means that the earth supports them. 
The names of the earth and six superior worlds agree with Mr. Halhed^s account, (Pref. p. 46.) 
differing only in orthography. The names of the other inferior worlds be does not specify. 
In the Sadwr Agradif a dictionary of Shen Tamil, the names of the seven superior worlds 
are, Btdogam, Puvalogum, Savalogam, Sanatogam, Tabologam^ Magcdogamy Sattluyalogam; 
and of the inferior worlds, Athalam, VithcUaniy Suthalam, Tarathalam, Irasaikalam, Maha- 
thaiam, and Pathalam. If the Editor may venture an opinion, which he does not elsewhere 
remember to have met with, he would suggest that the original inventors of these terms bad 
in view the planetary worlds. Yet, certainly, both the written and popular views regard the 
inferior worlds as places of punishment, and the superior ones aa ascending in the scale of 
sanctity and happinesa. 



CHAPTER I.-^SECTION 3. 

What is Maha-meru? and where is it! Generally, it ia considered to be a mountain ; and 
the Indian Caucasus, Imaut, or Himalaya, is supposed to be the identical mountain, or rang^ 
of mountains, in question. The Editor has more than once been led to suspect that originally 
it denoted the Sun ; but this hypothesis confessedly will not agree with the Manuscript or 
popular notions. Granting it to be a mountain, we may find occasion in the sequel for the 
necessity of reconciling it with mount Ararai. The Editor would fain rescue, by his own 
hypothesis, the learned Hindus from the absurdity of their seven dipa^ and seven seas of 
various contents ; but fears the impossibility of doing so. The Sadur Agradi givea the 
following names of the dipas: ^^ Naval, Irali, Kusi, Kiravunjam, Pudagaram, Tengu, Ka^ 
muku;^^ and adds, ^Hhat they take these names from productions most common in them.^' The 
same work ranges the seas in different order : that is, ^* Salt-water, fresh-water, milk, tyar,. 
ghee, sugar-cane juice, honey.'' Mr. Halhed received from the Pandits who assisted him 
in drawing up the code of Gentoo laws, the following statement: ^^ There are seven deeps, 
" viz. — Jumboo, Pulkhoo (Pilaisha), Shoolmeloo (Janmali), Kooshtid (Kusu), Kerooftchtid 
^^ (Kirounja), Shakud (Saka), Pooskerad (Puskkara). The explanation of deep, is this: — 
'* Deep signifies land ; and on every side of each deep is sumooder, or main ocean ; and the 
*^ length and breadth of this deep, which is called Jumboo, is one hundred thousand of joojun, 
^^ (yojdna of ten miles each,J or four hundred thousand cose ; and the length and breadth of 
^' the second deep is twice as much as that of thb deep^ and that of the third deep, four times 
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'^ as much ; and that of the fourth, eight times as much ; and that of the SSth^ sixteen times as 
** much ; and that of the sixth, thirty-two times as much ; and that of the seventh, sixty^four 
^* times as much." Thus it appears that Hindu chronology and geography both deal very 
much by wholesale, and in good round nambers The reader will pardon the transient 
reflection in passing as to the magnificent groves of sugar-cane, and the flowery meads and 
hosts of bees which must exist somewhere, in some one or more of the equally magnificent 
dip€is. 

The latter part of section third, intimates an ignorance of the form of the earth not 
more surprising than what Tacitus relates of the notions of the ancient Germans, or various 
writers mention of the modern Chinese; and the account may receive an apology in being set 
beside the statement of Arriany who, according to Dr. Robertson, (Hist. Dis. 4to. p. 60.) 
^'places an island not far from the mouth of the GanjeSy which he describes as situated 
under the rising Sun, and the last region of the East inhabited." Mr. Davis bowevdr (As. 
Res. vol.2, p. 259.) tells us, that ^Hhe astronomical Patu///^ consider the earth as spherical.'' 
The pity is, that these Paid,its have sliut up knowledge from the ignorant, who might receive 
instruction from those learned men, which they reject when proceeding from others. The 
most important consequences might follow, were the Hindu population at large really con* 
viBced, that to consider the earth as spherical is the true state of the question. 



CHAPTER I.~SECTION 4. 

There would appear to be some error as to order in the list of manus^ since Raivatay who 
is here placed fifth in order, is shortly after called the sixth. In the Institutes of Menu, 
(chap. 1, sec. 61,62.) the names and order of the first seven are the following:— ^^ From this 
^^ menUf named Sway ambhuvay (or Sprung from the Self-existing,) came six descendants^ 
^^ other menusy (or perfectly understanding the Scripture,) each giving birth to a race of his 
'^ own, all exalted in dignity, eminent in power; Swarochishay Auttamij Tamasa.y Raivata 
'^ likewise, and Chdcshushuy beaming with glory, and Vaivaswaia, child of the Sun.'' 
Raivata here also stands fifth in order, and Chacshusha (or Suchchasa) sixth, placed as the 
fourteenth in the MS. 

This section otherwise harmonizes with the statements of Sir W. Jones. The six great 
ages being added, complete the one hundred assigned to the CalpUyOt bright-half of Brah- 
me^a day ; and are to be supposed to be made up by the sandhya and sandhyansa, or morn- 
ing and evening twilight, a deluge intervening between eadi manu^s reign. Thus Sir W. 
Jones says, ^^ The aggregate of their four ages, they call a divine age, and believe that, in 
<< every thousand of such ages, or in every day of Brahmay fourteen menus are successively 
*' invested by him with the sovereignty of the earth : each menUy they suppose, transmits his 
^' empire to his sons and grandsons during a period of seventy -^hdc divine ages ; and such a 
^^ period they name a Manwantara ; but, since fourteen multiplied by seventy-one are not 
'^ quite a thousand, we must conclude that six divine ages are allowed for intervals between 
" the ManwaniaraSy or for the twilight of Brahma'*8 day. Thirty such days, or Calpas, 
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<< constitute, in their opinion, a month of Brahma ; twelve such months, one of his years ; 
'^ and an hundred such years, his age ; of which age they assert, that fifty years have elapsed. 
^^ We are now then, according to the Hindus, in the first day or Calf a of the first month of 
^^ the fifty-first year of Brahma^s age, and in the twenty-eighth divine age of the seventh 
'^ Manwaniara^ of which divine age the three first human ages have passed, and four 
'^ thousand ei^t hundred and eighty-eight of the fourth. 

'^ In the present day of Brahma the first menu was surnamed Swayamhhuva^ or Son of 
^' the Self-existent ; and it is he by whom the institutes of religious and civil duties are sup- 
'^ posed to have been delivered. In his time the Deity descended at a sacrifice, and, by his 
*^ wife Satarupa, he had two distinguished sons, and three daughters. This pair were 
'^ created for the multiplication of the human species, after that new creation of the world 
" which the Brahmavs call Padmacalpiya ^ or the Lc ^o^-creation. 

'^ If it were worth while to calculate the age of Menu^s institutes, according to the Brah- 
'^ tnanSj we must multiply four million three hundred and twenty thousand by six times 
** seventy -one, and add to the product the number of years already past in tho seventh 
** Manwantara. Of the five menus who succeeded him, I have seen little more than the 
** names; but the Hindu writings are very diffuse on the life and posterity of the seventh 
^' menUf surnamed Vatvastpaia, or Child of the Sun : he is supposed to have had ten sons, 
'^ of whom the eldest was Icshwacu, ; and to have been accompanied by seven ri^hiSj or 
" holy persons, whose names were, Casyipa^ Atn\ Vasishtha^ Viswamitra^ Gautamay Ja^ 
madagniy and Bharadwaja ; an aceount which explains the opening of the fourth chapter 
of the Gita: *This immutable system of devotion,' says Crishna^ *I revealed to Vav%S' 
" ^y>atj (or the Sun); Vaivastoat declared it to his son Menu; Menu explained itto/cs^tracu.- 
** 'thus the chief rish'S know this sublime doctrine delivered from one to another.^ '* 

It may be noted, in passing, that Sir W. Jones supposes the seventh manu, or Vaivaswati^ 
to be the Noah of Scripture, chiefly because of the somewhat minutely recorded circum- 
stances of the deluge occurring at the beginning of his rule, or close of the former ones ; 
to which order we shall presently find the Manuscript maintaining faithful adherence. 






CHAPTER I.-SECTION 6. 

This section carries our attention up to the first manu of the present day of Brahma. 
''^Swayambhuva^ or Son of the Self-existent,^' is, by Sir W. Jones, conjectured to be no other 
than the Adam of Scripture, and with many concurring grounds of probability. We are, 
it must be observed, in the ordor of the Manuscript, confined in this section to the antedilu* 
vian world: nor do we pass from it until a very considerable number of fabulous circum- 
stances have been recorded. The transition to the postdiluvian world, will be noticed in due 
time. Of the names here stated, nothing further is known to the Translator. Iraniyar is 
indeed ranked among the munis as a Maha-muni by the Sadur Agradi; but it does not 
appear certain whether the same individual be intended, or otherwise. 
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CHAPTER l.-SECTION 6. 

Baraihay the successor of Dtishmctntay lived in the Treta-yuga of the present great age; 
but he seems to be alluded to only to account for the modern name : and thus, Jembu^ipa 
is identified with Hindustan proper; but, since other countries arespecified, the alluffion to 
a bow may be presumed to refer to the shape of the Peninsula, abstaining, at the same tirae^ 
from overstraining the simile. From this geographical section all chronological nicety 
may be safely considered as excluded; and the author probably intended to describe thingi^ 
as existing at or about the time of BaratJia, or middle of the Treta-yuga. Mount ImatU, 
or EmauSy obtains in maps of ancient geography as applicable to the Indian Caucasus, or 
Himalaya mountains. An extent of ninety thousand miles from their base, even to the 
southernmost point of the Peninsula, shews that mathematical precision is not consulted 
by Hindus, and that a large iftimber is usually put for that which is unknown. Of the. 
toiyns mentioned, Ayodhiya is Oude; Mathuraj the northern Muttra; Kasi is Benares; 
Kanchi is Conjeveram ; Dwaracaj the ancient capital of Krishna, still bearing the same 
name. Of the rivers, the Bagarathi and Saraswathi still retain the same designations; the 
Gauthami is perhaps the Godavery, which by the natives is supposed to be a branch of the 
Ganges; Narmathi is the Neerbuddu; Yamuniy the Jumna; Krtshnaveniy the Kistna; 
Tangabaihiri y the Tamboodra, near Bellary ; Vegav^ihij the Vaigy at Madura ; and Tam^ 
biravaaiy the river at Palamcottah. Of the countries mentioned, Cawmer (Caakmere), 
Vamboge^ Nepala, Carnadaca,we plain; Calinga was an andent kingdom near the Godavery 
river ; Maltarasftiira is the Mahratta country ; Dravida is the southern Tamil country ; 
MaJirava is probably Malwa ; and Maraday the southern Marawa district ; Solu'desam is 
the Carnatic proper, of which Kanc/ii was the capital; Pandiya-deMam is the Madura 
kingdom; Sera^desawiy the Travancore and Malayalim country, in the early ages, tbeaa 
three last were often at war with each other. Vanga is supposed to ba the province of 
Bengal; MagaVj the Arraoan country; Vavana^ Arabia, or an Arab oolony. This last 
name is open to some enquiry. In his valuable aid to the learner, entitled ^^ Taloo^oo 
Selections/' the secretary of the Literary Society of Madras, J. C. Morris, esq., expressly 
says, ^' G6otf ^ (Yavafia) is a name given to Arabia.'^ The Editor would be glad to see tbia 
term elucidated. Sir. W. Jones observes, ^^The Yavaiias are by some supposed to hava 
been lonibiis or Greeks ;^^ and he shortly after adds, ^^ nor have we any reason to believa 
that a race of Grecian princes ever established a kingdom in either of those countries.'' Still, 
when Sir VV. Jones has occasion to employ the term, he apeaks of the Yavans as deseend- 
ants of JavaUy and Greeks : and other writers have followed his exaa^ie, or he theirs. 

In a note to the intioduolion of the Teloogoo Grammar, by A. D. Campbell, esq.* taken 



* Intrcdaction, p. 5. — This talented gentleman has kindly stated to me his impression, that by the fifty-six countries the 
Uindm intend to denote the wlio)«, to tb«m, knuwn world. On r«fereiioe to tke Sadur Agradi^ I find the names of the 
countries stated witli some variation m to onkr ; and also oame, such a« Mali^aUm for Strcnlkmim. Th« M$. i^lso is not 
itself complete in the li&t uf naim». The countries, according to the Snjiur ^"'gradiy are, Ang^m, .-ncsiafR, Avanthi^ 
Antiram, Iladam, Yavanam, Oltiyam, Karw:am, Kalin^am, Kannadam, Kaniiamy Katam, KatMram, Kantaram^ 
Kamh'isamy KxTadam, Kuruku^ Kudakam, Kundnlam, Kuru^ KulifUham, Kurcharam, Kekayom, Keraiam^Kaiiunganam^ 
KiUam, K(m:hm, Sakam, Saviram, ScAvtm, Singhulam^ Sini/m, Snan, Suratenam^ Soram, Smakanty Dravidmnif Tuluvam, 
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from the Asiatic Researches, is an extract from the Vayu Paranaj describing the course of 
the Ganges as flowing through the countries of the ^^Palindas^ Curavas in Cum (Kuru^ 
desam); about Tanehsar^ Matsyas (Maeha-desamJ^ Angus j Bangas, CalingcLS^ Ifc. The 
LctdO'desain is usually considered by natives to be a mountainous region, without stating 
precisely where. The Editor has also heard of the Ladapashi^ (or language,) as haying 
been once spoken, but now unknown. He regrets his present inability further to elucidate 
these names of countries. A map of India, the ancient native names only affixed, would be 
interesting, could it be satisfactorily prepared. 



Tengananit NUatfrnm, Nepalam, Panchaiim^ Paparam^ Palaoam, Pandiyamt PtMniham, Podam^Magatham^Macham^ 
Maraiam. Makyalam, Malavam, Yugantiram^ Vangam^ FangcUam, Fitkarpam, This order is guided by the Itttem 
of the Tamil alphabet. 

The occurrence of Sviam, (China,) as well as Nepala and Singhala, (Ceylon,) would appear to intimate that the list is 
extended to countries bordering on India; and would seem to confirm the probability of Arabia being denoted by the term 
Yaocma. It may be noted, that the Sadur Agradi is a compilation made about a hundred years since by the Jesvit 
missionary BmcM, surnamed by the natives Firamammu. 



CHAPTER II.~SECTION 1. 
In entering on the special concerni of the Pandion kingdom, we must earr j with us the 

w 

remembrance that amidst mythological fable and fiction by possibility some real names 
of persons, and some leading facts, obscured by invention or tradition, may be preserved. 
It may be merely noticed, that Raivata-manu is here termed the sixth tmanu: moreover, as 
the flood at the close of his rule will be found hereinafter stated, and as Vaivastiihay the 
seventh, is most probably Noah, it follows, that we are for some time detained by the Manu- 
script in the antediluvian world ; consequently, that fable and fiction may be expected. 
After what has been stated, the reader will form his own ideas of the wholesale chronology 
which he will meet with. The Editor believes that the placing these circumstances before 
the Manu^s flood is as great a fable a^ any other, it being most likely , if any foundation in 
tradition on the subject ever existed— from which these materials were early borrowed and 
imbodied in the Stalla Purana— that such tradition related to times of comparatively modern 
date, and long postdiluvian. 

It now only remains to introduce the Abstract o( the Stalla Purana^ containing the whole 
foundation of a belief which has led, in the night of by-gone time, to costly structures and 
magnific'ent (endowments. In reading these sportive tales of the BraminSy wherein they 
often seem to be trying how far the credulity of the ignorant may be carried, the reader will 
be left to his own reflections; and will doubtless often have occasion to wonder that such 
things sh.)uld imbody the religion of an otherwise ingenious and numerous people. The 
Notes, from the second section of this chapter, will be resumed afterwards; and any thing 
which may be supposed relevant to the subject will then be stated. 



MADURA STALLA PURANA. 



(abstracted.) 
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THE FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL, 

(or sacred amusement). 

The god removed the crime of Indren^ king of the Celestials, 

Indren was engaged in attending to the celestial dancers of his paradise, when 
his guru, or spiritual preceptor, Vrihaspati, came to see him; and in consequence of 
Indren being so engaged, he did not pay proper attention to the guru, nor rise 
to salute him : hurt by which neglect, Vrihaspati pronounced a curse on him, to the 
effect of wishing " That he might lose all his prosperity," and went away. Having 
no longer his former preceptor, Indren took a three-headed giant, or asuren, for his 
preceptor ; but learning that he was making a yugam, or sacrifice, to destroy the gods, 
Indren killed him, whereby he incurred the sin o{ Bramha-gatthi, or crime of killing 
a Bramin. The father of the giant made a yugam, from which Veduraswami came 
forth, whom the father sent to kill Indren: the latter struck the giant, but finding that 
he could not kill him, hid himself in a lotos flower. He then went to Brahma and 
enquired why he could not kill the asuren; and was told that his weapon was become 
powerless; but was directed to a place where an old Bramin had long been perform- 
ing penance, and was told to take his shoulder-bone, which would suffice for the 
object in view: the old Bramin of his own accord surrendered his life, and Indren, 
taking his shoulder-bone, by its aid killed the asuren ; hereby the sin of Bramha- 
gatthi was doubled ; and, in consequence of its burden, Indren again concealed himself 
in a lotos flower. 

The celestials were now left without their king, and in order to arrivie at that 
dignity, Nacalen, an earthly monarchy performed a hundred yu^ams, by which he 
became entitled to take the place of Indren. Accordingly he sent word to Indrani, 
perpetual consort of the king of heaven, that he was coming, directing her to prepare 
to receive him. On this message being communicated she went in consternation to 
the guru, Vrihaspati, to ask his advice, who directed her to sanction the coming of 
Nacalen in the palanquin of Indren, according to custom borne by the seven rishis. 

p 
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While Nacakn was thus goings owing to his hurry, he exclaimed to the rishisj ^^Sarpd- 
sarpar which means both quick and a serpent. The rishis being displeased put down 
the palanquin, and pronounced on him as a curse, ^'That he should become a serpent;** 
in which shape he fell down again to the earth. A council being held of Vrihaspatij 
Agastyar^ and other sages, it was recommended that Indren^ in order to the removal of 
his sin, should go down to the earth, visit the sacred places, and bathe in the rivers. 
This he did, without finding relief till he came to a certain forest of tili trees, where 
suddenly he found his burden removed. Being surprised at this, he commanded search 
to be made around, when a lingamj the emblem of Siva^ was found under a tili tree, 
to which he made pigei; and so great was his joy that even his speech became 
confused. As it was a forest, there were no flowers with which to make garlands; but 
on looking, he saw a tank with lotas flowers, of which he made garlands; and from this 
use of its flowers the tank obtained the name of Pottamarei, or the Golden-lotas. 



SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The gad taok away the curse pronounced by Durvasa-rishi an the white Elephant of 

Indren. 

Durvasa-rishi was once worshipping the said image in the Tili'Vananty when he 
took one of the lotos flowers and, after presenting it to the god, carried it with him 
to Indren's paradise, who was then riding on his white elephant, and going to 
encounter the giants. He respectfully gave it to Indren, who laid it on the head of 
the elephant between its tusks ; but the animal threw it down, and trampled it under 
foot. For doing so Durvasa pronounced on it a curse, to the effect ''That it should 
become a wild elephant of the woods ;*' but as the animal implored mercy, the period 
was limited to a hundred years. In consequence, while the elephant was in 
the tili forest, it one day poured water over the lingam, which, on enquiry, learning 
the nature of the case, told the elephant to place »n Indra-lingam at Airavatham. 
Having done so, a messenger came to recall it to Indren's abode ; and the proposition 
being declined on the plea of worshipping at this place, another messenger was sent; m 



obedience to whicli recall, the elephant went and again became the voAon, or vehicle, 
of Indren. 



THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Discovery of the god to mortals; Building the town of Madura; and Reign of 
the first kiTtg. 

In the time of Kulasegara-Pandion, who ruled in Manavur, a merchant, named 
Tanen-skofen, in the course of his journeys on commercial business was benighted 
in a forest of cadambu trees; and being unable to proceed further took up his abode 
at the foot of one of them. He was surprised at the light of an unusual splendor; 
and, going to look, was favored by the god with the Tiew, because he had been very 
virtuous in a former birth. As it was Monday, the gods were performing homage 
and anointing the image, as though it had been the night of Siva. The merchant 
bathed in the tank and worshipped : when the gods had disappeared, he saw the 
stone image only ; and next day went and told the king aforesaid what he had 
seen. The god also appeared to the king the following night by a vision, in the 
form of a religious ascetic, and commanded him to build a temple in the aforesaid 
wilderness. The king finding the vision and the statement of the mercbani to 
accord, went to the place and had the forest cleared. Being uncertain how to build 
the temple and town, the god again appeared and gave instructions ; in obedience 
to which, workmen were employed, and a temple was built with seven enclosures, 
having a king's street, Bramins' streets, and also streets for the other three castes, and 
for the temple servants ; also choultries, mandabams, tanks, and the like. The whole 
being splendidly finished, with a palace also for the king on the north-east quarter, 
an embarrassment arose as to how these numerous buildings could all be purified 
preparatory to residence at once, so as to ensure an entrance on a fortunate day; 
this difficulty the god Siva was pleased to remove by causing Ganga, abiding in the 
hair on his head, to pour forth copious streams on the whole place: and the god was 
pleased to give it the name of Mathurai, (or pleasant,) and he then disappeared. 
The king placed guards at the four cardinal points of the cify, who were all four of 
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them deities. Afterwards a son was born to him, named Maliya4kusen^ who on 
the king's death succeeded to the throne. 



FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Incarnation of Minatchi^ the goddess of the temple. 

Maliyathma-Pandion, although he had many wives, the chief of them being 
Katgana-nialiy daughter of the Sora king, yet had no child. In consequence he 
offered ninety-nine aswamedha sacrifices, when Indren^ becoming alarmed, (since 
another sacrifice would entitle the king to Indrens throne,) appeared to him and 
said, " Why do you give yourself this trouble ? perform the appointed sacrifice for 
•btaining a child before the temple of the god &va^ and you will have your wish 
granted." While the king was making this sacrifice, a female of three years old, 
covered with ornaments, was born from the flame of the sacrifice. The king took 
up the child, and gave it into the hands of his queen Kanjana-mali. On her 
applying this infant to her breast immediately milk for its nourishment first manifest- 
ed itself. While bringing up the child it was found that she had three breasts, on 
which the foster-parents being afilicted, the voice of the god was heard from heaven, 
bidding them give the child the same education as for a man, and adding, that when 
her appointed husband should come then one of the breasts would disappear : when 
she was grown up they had her formally installed on the throne, and then Mali- 
ya-thusen died. 

Having performed, in becoming manner, the funereal rites for her foster-parent, 
and worshipped in the temple, she afterwards ruled the kingdom in a proper 
manner. 



FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Marriage of Minatchi with Siva^ by the name of Sunteresvara. 

When the above woman, Tadatha-kai^ (or Invinciblej) was ruling, her foster-mother 
represented to her the propriety of marriage, to which she replied, that she would 



ftssemble an army and go to fight with neighbouring kings, in order to discover among 
them her destined husband. Accordingly her minister, named Sumatki, assembled 
a very large army, with which she went and conquered all the neighbouring kings. 
She next conquered Indren, and then proceeded to attack Kailasaj (the abode ofSiva,) 
in front of which she was met by Nareddy (the messenger of the gods,) whom she forced 
to retreat He went and reported the same to Siva^ who, smiling a little, arose and 
went forth. As soon as he appeared, the before-mentioned sign occurred, at which 
the amazon, being ashamed, dropped her weapons, and the minister said, '' This is to 
be your husband.'* The god told her to return to Madura where he dwelt, and on 
Monday he would come and marry her ; desiring all preparations to be made. All 
was arranged accordingly; and the gods, superior and inferior, came, bringing 
presents. She was seated beside the god on the marriage- throne, when Vishnu 
joined their hands, and afterwards the marriage ceremony was performed, amidst 
the praises and adorations of the rishis and others present. 

The god then had a new stone image made for the pagoda, as became a king ; and 
afterwards ruled over Madura by the name of Suntera-Pandion. 



SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god danced in a silver tempk at the request of certain rishis- 

After the marriage, the gods, rishis ^ and others who were assembled, were about to 
be feasted, preparatory to which they all bathed in the Pottamard-tunk^ when cer- 
tain of the rishis said, ^* Unless we see the god dance we will not eat.'' The god 
replied, " How can you expect to see one dance, whose form is that of the seven supe- 
rior and seven inferior worlds, and whose members are the places most famous for 
their shrines and temples ? but, as this place is chief of all, since you wish it, you 
shall see me dance.* Accordingly the god danced in a silver temple, while the gods, 
rishiSf and the numerous other attendants, joined ia chorus and chanted his praises. 
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SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The insatiable dwarf Kundotheren. 

After the marriage feast was ended, the officers of the kitchen came and said ^o 
the goddess, " Out of the vast quantity of food which you have prepared scarcely one 
part out of a thousand has been consumed : what are we to do with the rest ?'' The 
goddess went to enquire of her husband, who said, ^^ It is true, that being a queen, you 
have prepared so much food, but there are several of my retinue as yet unfed." Where- 
upon calling a dwarf, named Kundothereriy he directed food to be given ; saying, that 
when he should be satisfied, others would follow. He then put within him Vadamu- 
agni (fabled to govern the sea). A large pit was dug to receive the various eatables. 
This dwarf was emaciated with hunger and fasting ; and consumed mountains of 
prepared food so rapidly, that the eye could not follow him. All being gone, he con- 
sumed the unprepared materials for food, and still complained of hunger. On this 
the goddess enquired of her husband what was to be done, saying, '' It is thus that 
you fulfil your character of the final destroyer of all things.'' At this the god smiled 
with complacency, only complaining that so many of his hungry followers were still 
left without food. 



EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Gangay at the command of the gody produced the river Vaigai. 

As the hunger of the dwarf was yet unappeased, the god commanded the Earth 
(a goddess) to supply him. Accordingly four holes or pits appeared, out of which 
food spontaneously arose; and the dwarf eat till his body was swoln. He then 
complained of thirst; and having drawn all the water contained in the wells and 
tanks, he still complained of thirst. On this the god commanded the goddess 
Ganga (in his hair) to supply water. She replied, ^^ You once called me before, and 
I will come again if you only grant the privilege that whosoever bathes in my 
waters shall be purified from sin:" which being conceded^ she brought a most plenti- 
ful supply of water in the shape of the river Vdigaiy and the dwarf took it all up very 
easily. And now, both hunger and thirst being satisfied, he returned to his duty in 
the retinue of the god. 
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NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god brought the seven seas together into one place. 

Among the rishis who came to salute the god was Gauthama^ who went to pay his 
respects to Kargi-mali^ queen dowager : she asked him which was the most excellent 
penance ? He replied, " there were three : one consisting in silently contemplating the 
deity, one in repeating prayers, and one in going about and bathing in all the sacred 
rirers ; of which three, the last was the most excellent : but that since it was attended 
with much trouble to visit all the rivers, and since all the rivers run into the sea, if 
she bathed in the sea, the effect would be the same." On this she announced to her 
adopted daughter her intention of bathing in the sea, and the daughter, unwilling to 
part with her foster-mother, told her own husband ; who said, ^' To bathe in one sea is 
a trifle ; I will bring all the seven seas together to one place, and she may bathe there.'* 
Accordingly, much to the astonishment of the people, the seven seas (pi gheCy honey, 
milk, &c.) came rushing together into one tank, still retaining their respective colors, 
and appearing distinct, or unmingled. 



TENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Recalling Maliya-thiLsen from the dead, and translation of Karyi-malu 

On the banks of the said tank the god made a flower garden, and when there one 
day, said to his wife, " Why does not your foster-mother bathe ?" On this being 
reported the elder lady enquired of learned men the most meritorious mode of bathing ; 
who replied, " It must be either by taking hold of the hand of a husband, or of a child, or 
of a cow's tail." On this reply being given she became greatly afflicted, having neither 
husband, nor child. Her foster-daughter reported this grief to the god, who, by an 
act of volition, brought back Maliya-thusa-Pandion from the paradise of Indren, and 
the shade, on coming, presented his respects to the god. Kar^i-mali hearing of the 
arrival of her former husband, came adorned with jewels, and both bathed in the 
tank ; after which they saw the god, and a heavenly chariot appeared, in which both 
husband and wife were together carried above the worlds and the paradise of Indren^ 
safe into the heaven of Siva. 
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ELEVENTH TIRCJVILUADEL. 

TTie incarnation ^ Subraminyen in the form of Ukrama-Pandion. 

Oae day the aforesaid Tadatha-kai came to her husband and said, '^ Yon have as- 
sembled the seven seas, and have procured the beatification of my reputed parents; but 
no w it occurs to me that it is not fit after your reign that the PandioH race should become 
extinct through defect of posterity." The god, vi^hose height and depth Brahma aad 
Vishnu could not discover, reflecting that he had caused his wife {Parvati) to become 
incarnate in the person of Tadatha-kai^ and had now himself reigned a long time as 
Sunteresvaren^ considered it was not right to leave the Pandion race without offspring; 
and by a simple volition he produced in due time the birth of bis son SuAraminyen, in 
the form of a child bearing the resemblance of Siva: which event occurred on Moadayt 
in the Tiravathirai-nacshiHramy when the planet Jupiter was in the most fortunate 
station, of a good house, (astrological term); while the four vedas were chanted, and 
musical instruments sounded, and the demi-gods showered down flowers. On hearing 
the news, all kings and people came and made congratulations on the event, gave 
presents to the town, and, according to the Vedas^c^t the child s nativity (horoscope); 
gave the child the name of Ukrama-Pandion, and the child was afterwards instructed in 
all suitable accomplishments by Vehara-bagavan^ ( Vrihaq>ati,) the preceptor of the gods. 
When the son came to years of discretion, the father, hearing the fame of his great 
acquirements and excellent temper, told his ministers it was time to have him installed, 
or anointed as king, to which counsel they agreed, and were very joyful- 



TWELFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god Suntaresvaren gives his Son in marriage^ and furnishes him with 

three weapons. 

The father besides advised with his ministers on procuring his son a suitable wife of 
equal nobility; and Kantimathi^ the daughter of a king named Soma-shegaren^ of the 
raoe of the San, who ruled in the town of Maaavur, was fixed upon. The same night 
the god appeared in vision to Soma-shegareny and commanded him to give his daughter 
in marriage to the son of the king ruling in Madura. Stmuhshtgaren the next day. 
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astonished and delighted, set out for Madura with his daughter and a great retinue \ 
and was met on the road by the ministers of Suntaresvaren that were going towards 
Manavur, who demanded his daughter in marriage for the son of their king; to 
which he joyfully agreed : and, after coming to Madura^ the ceremony was performed 
with great splendor;* while the Sora and Sera kings, gods, demi-gods, and innu- 
merable others, were in attendance, with all usual accompaniments : and great 
presents, extensive dower, and largesses were bestowed. After the marriage cere- 
mony the father gave the son, the spear, ih^ discus ^ the ball; and said, ^^Indren^ 
Maha-merUj and the sea, are your foes : with the spear, you shall overcome the sea; 
with the ball, you shall conquer Maha-meru; and with the discus, subdue Indren. 
He then charged the ministers to take care of his son as the apple of their eye ; and 
enjoined his son to follow the advice of his ministers, and to break no old custom. 
He then gave the new-married pair his blessing ; and mounting, with Tadatha-kai, 
an aerial car, while his attendants became changed into the form of the celestials of 
Kailasaj he ascended to his own paradise. The son ruled according to the law of 
Manu afterwards. 



THIRTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Varunen is compelled to retire by the casting of the spear (or javelin). 

Ukrama-Pandion made a great sacrifice of ninety-six aswamedha-yugams, at which 
Indren becoming jealous, since his rule was endangered, went to the king of the sea^ 
Varuneuy and told him to destroy that country. Accordingly the sea suddenly 
came with great noise in the middle of the night to the gates of Madura, when 
the king, Ukrama^Pandion^ was awakened by Siva, in the guise of a religious 
ascetic, informing him of the circumstance, and attendant dangers ; the king, being 
astonished and without presence of mind, was urged by the vision to lose no time, but 
employ the t;e/, as he had been directed ; and accordingly he went and cast the spear 
(or javelin) at the sea, which immediately lost its force, and retired, because Vi/n/weii 



* Of this the Manuscript gives a minute description. 
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recognized the weapon of his superior. The king then went to the temple, and 
adoring the god, promised that as far as the sea had come, so much land would he 
give to the temple : and thus he righteously protected (or governed) the kingdom. 



FOURTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Ukrama-Pandion strikes off IndrtrCs crown. 

While Ukrama-Pandion reigned, it happened, by the evil influence of the nine 
planets, that there was no rain; and great consequent drought occurred in the 
Pandion^ Sora^ and Sera kingdoms. On which deficiency, these three kings went and 
consulted the sage Agastyar^ residing on the great mountain called Potheya^ (or 
Potheigee,) who told them of the evil influence of the planets, and advised them to go 
and worship Suntaresvaren on a Monday. Accordingly, the three kings came to 
Madura, and performed the prescribed fasting and ceremonies on Monday in the 
temple, when, by the favor of Hiva, they were carried to Swerga-logam (the paradise 
o( Indren). The Sora and Sera kings took their seats at his footstool, and asking for 
rain, were favorably answered and dismissed. But the Pandion took his seat on the 
same level with Indren, and made no request. Indren^ displeased, with a semblance of 
favor, put round his neck a very heavy necklace-collar, such as five men could not 
lift, thinking its weight would crush his uncivil guest ; but as the Pandion wore it 
without any emotion, Indren was astonished ; and dismissed him, only saying, ''You 
shall be called -the bearer of the necklace.'* On the Pandion s return, he found that 
in his country only there was no rain ; in consequence of which he went to Maha-' 
mcruj and put some of the clouds round its summit in chains, and brought them to 
water his kingdom. Indren incensed at this Tiolation of his proper power, declared 
war, and took the field at the head of large foroee. There was much fighting en 
both sides, and many were skin, until Ukrama- Pandion with his discus struck off 
Indren s crown. Indren, astonished, found he was not combating with a mere 
mortal, and sent ambassadors, promising to bestow rain. Ukrama would not believ« 
him: in conseqiienc^ Indren sent a man of th« Veiaxha caste to bec o me ^security ibr 
rain, (hence called a^resiirAMir fi^Q^A&rtr^a'f or waiters for rain). The king then 
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released the clouds from coafiaement. Afterwards, by Indrai's coaiDiai>d, tbera 
was abundance of rain, with consequent fertility : and Ukrama-Pandion ruled th« 
kingdom with justice and liberality. 



FIFTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Ukrama'Pandion struck mount Meru, and thence obtained wealth. 

TTkrama-Pandion was attentive to the instructions of Agastyar in the religious 
observance of Monday ; and by that means his wife, Kantiniathij brought him a son, 
whom he named Vira-Pandion. At this time the country was distressed by drought, 
and the god, on being besought, appeared in a dream, and said, ^'Go to Maha-meru^ 
strike it with the ball : there are riches inside ; take them, and make charitable donations, 
and rain will come.'* Rising in the morning, and going to pay his devotions to the 
god, the king set out with a great retinue ; thus leaving his own country and going 
to salute the Soren king : passing thence by Dundaga-nadUj the Telinga, Carnadaca, 
and Tondaga countries; crossing mountains and rivers; passing J/<7/at;a, Virada^ 
and Matthiya countries ; going as far as Casi (Benares); crossing the Ganges^ and 
a desert untrodden by human foot-steps, which is inhabited by yalisy lions, &c., he 
arrived at KumerU which extends one thousaiKl leagues (of ten miles each); passing 
by which, and also Barathi, eiglit times larger still, he arrived at the birth place of 
f^arvatif (or mountain-born,) named Mount Imaut^ Next crossing Klmpurada pro* 
vince, as also Arri-varadum and the Nisithi mountains, and arriving at IJavu-prUha 
country, surrounded by the river Jemba^ be obtained a view o( Maha-meru, which is the 
support of the earth, having one thousand and eight peaks, which is also the pillar of the 
godfi, and which besides was once a bow ia the hands of Swa.^ As that was a sacred 



^ Urn fahled that Sinm, in & wac with tke giaBte, to^ Maha^meru for a bow ; yielding a nytho- 
logical analagy lo the war of Satuta witii the Tttans:; or of Jupiter willi otker gtavto^ when, as mimg 
^i a. poet of wfaaai. these fables remind ua,^** 

Aiedaine feront fegnam e«leste gifanica, 

Altaque coogestas strasMse ad sidera BoaleB^ 

Tom pailer omoipotena vumo prefvegit Olyaipw 

Fulmine» et excuseit tnbjecto Pelio Ossam. 
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land, he halted his retinue at a distance, made by himself a circuit of the mountain, 
and, standing on the South, addressed its king, saying, *'0 Meru! surrounded by all 
planets, constellations, anddemi-gods — O mountain king ! attend!'* Then, taking the 
ball in his hand, he struck the mountain with anger: the mountain reeled; the peaks 
trembled; and the king of the mountain, with one head and four umbrella-bearing arms, 
came forth ashamed; confessed a dereliction of attention and of duty for that one day 
from the service oiSiva^ and asked what was his business? The reply was, ** Riches 
are wanted." All that he desired was given him by opening a mine; and the cleft 
was closed with his own royal seal. He brought the load of precious metals on 
elephants to Madura. And as he there gave largely to the BraminSj the Saivas, 
the temples, &c., rain came down as formerly, so that the country was again fertile. 
He flourished forty thousand years of the gods; after which, crowning Vira^Pandion^ 
and delivering to him the kingdom, llkrama-Pandion resumed the unchangeable 
form of Siva; (that is, he died). 



SIXTEENTH THIUVILLIADEL. 

The god complained the sense of the Vedas. 

After the destruction of all things by the deluge, when the Vedas were produced 
by the (dflfmrojil) word of God, the rishis and Bramins were embarrassed to know 
their meaning. Hence they applied to Harru-pakthiy (worshipper of Siva^ who 
directed them to go to Madura^ and learn from Suntaresvaren. Accordingly, after 
coming thither and bathing in the golden-/of(W tank, they were met by the god, who 
told them that to worship the self-existing lingamy (or stone image,) was the sum and 
substance of the Vedas. He then explained the issuing of the twenty-eight books * 

* The Saivas enumerate this number of Sagtras as peculiarly belonging to their sect, k will be 
remembered that Siva is said to have five heads : and these books are indirectly preferred to the Vedat; 
which, moreover, according to other authorities, came from the four mouths of Brahma. But, to be 
candid, there is not a more impudent satire on the whole Hindu system to be found, than the one con- 
tained in this TiruvilliadeL The reader as he goes on will, however, have occasion to perceive that 
the object of the entire Purana is, to extol Siva above other gods, and the Madura image and temple, 
above all other temples and images. 
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of the Siva sect, from the centre mouth of Siva; and the Rig^ Satnaj Yt^ur^ and 
Atharvana Vedas, from the other four mouths. Moreover, stating that the sense of 
the Vedas was difficult to be made out, and of no very great consequence, he told them 
the real secret was the duty of worshipping the lingam^ a secret unknown to Brahma 
or Vishnu: and charging on them due performance of his instructions, he gave them 
his blessing. The Rishis and Bramins then sung praises to the god for condescend- 
ing, by so brief a process, to instruct them in the true sense of the Vedas. 



SEVENTEENTH TIRU VILLI ADEL. 

The god provided jewels for the crown. 

While Vira-Pandion ruled, he had many inferior wives who had children, but 
the legitimate queen was without offspring ; until, by performing penance to the god, 
the queen was delivered of a son, concerning whom all the customary astrological 
ceremonies were performed. Afterwards the king, going to hunt, was slain by a 
tiger ; when the eldest of the concubines, thinking this to be the favorable time, 
stole the crown and royal jewels. After the grief of the ministers for the death 
of the king had somewhat subsided, on looking for the crown in its usual place, ' 
they found it gone, and considering this to be the stratagem of an enemy, they 
were embarrassed how to proceed. The god Sunteresv aren then came as a chetty 
(or merchant) and offered nine very valuable jewels for sale, explaining that they 
were once the body of Vala-asuren. This giant, by performing penance to Siva, 
had acquired power to conquer the inferior deities ; and one day Indren offering 
to give him a gift, he jeered the king of demi-gods, as a conquered person offering 
gifts to the conqueror, and himself offered a gift to Indren; who then besought him 
to burn himself, in the shape of a cow, in a sacrifice which Indren was making. 
He did so; when, according to a former promise of Siva^ different parts of the cow's 
body became inestimable jewels, of different kinds and colors. The properties of 
these jewels were explained by the chetty; who gave them into the hands of the 
ministers; said, *'Thank the god Siva;' and disappeared. They took the jewels, had 
a crown made, and with it crowned the young king, naming him Abishegam (anoint- 

s 
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ed). He recovered also the jewels which had been lost; and joyfully reigned over 
the kingdom. 



EIGHTEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Varunen sending the sea to try the gods poiuer; the latter called four clouds to 

absorb the sea. 

While Abishega-Pandion was performing ptyd^ in the Chittera month, the camphor 
incense employed spread a great perfume. The god Indren was also desirous of per- 
forming homage; but was prevented by the PandUnCs previous service. On returning 
Indren was met by Varunen^ who enquired the reason of his looking sorrowful : and 
on being informed of the vexatious disappointment, the god of the sea again asked, '^ Is 
then this /i^ig'^m so great a god?*' To which question Indren replied, ^^ That as it had 
removed his former sin, and taken the curse from his white elephant, it was a great 
god." Varunen asked, " Can it cure the pain in my bowels?" The other answered, 
** To do that would be an easy thing." Varunen feeling doubtful sent a large accumula- 
tion of seas t9 try the god's power, which greatly alarmed the people of the kingdom. 
But the god commanded some clouds to descend from his head, which absorbed the 
seas; and the people, now discerning that this was a sacred amusement of the god, 
rendered him praises. 



NINETEENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Varunen sending much rain, the god protected the place by a covering of clouds. 

Varunen, baing disappointed and angry, ordered seven clouds to go and pour down 
their contents for the destruction of Madura. Accordingly these clouds came, with 
threatenmg gloom, lightnings, and thunders, and produced a deluge by sending rain 
with drops as large as pumpkins. The god, seeing these things, ordered the before- 
mentioned four clouds to interpose ; which they accordingly did ; and, by spreading a 
covering above the town and beneath Varunen s clouds, prevented any more rain from 
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falling. Varunerij now discerning the intervention of the god, went and bathed in the 
golden lotos tank, when his inward pain immediately ceased ; on which he besought 
pardon of the god for his aforesaid misdemeanours, and thanking the god for the 
removal of his pain, he returned to his own city. From that time forward Madura 
acquired the title of " The assemblage of the four clouds." 



TWENTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

Sunteresurer condescended to assume the form of a religious ascetic. 

It pleased the god to come to Madura in the form of a Sittarer, with all the usual 
accompaniments of that order. He walked through the royal and Bramin streets, and 
• performed various wonders. He brought distant mountains near, and removed near 
ones far off. He made old females to become young children, and children to become 
old women. He changed the sexes ; he made the barren fruitful; the hump-backed, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the lame, he severally healed. He turned four metals 
into gold ; he made the rich become poor ; and made enemies to be friends. He caused 
the yetti (poisonous shrub) to produce mangoes; and brought a flood in the river 
Vygei. He turned fresh water into salt water, and made salt water fresh. He threw 
a pilgrim's staff into the air, threaded a cotton through it, and then, resting his head 
on the cotton thread, performed the attitude of penance, (heels upward,) the staff 
remaining in the air. He took clouds into his hands, and well wringing them, 
appeared to drink the water they contained. He caused things seen in the night (such 
as the stars) to be seen in the day, and things visible in the day to be seen at night 
He taught the Vedas to things which could not understand them. He turned cocoanut 
trees into palmyra trees, and then the reverse; changed the species of other trees ; and 
brought celestial things down to earth. While thus occupying the attention of the 
people, so that they neglected their employments, the PandioHy hearing of the 
circumstance, sent his ministers to call the performer of these wonders : they did so 
respectfully; but the Sittarer said, "What are kings to me?" and refused to go. 
The king on hearing of his refusal only replied, *' What have the great (in a religious 
sense) to do with us ?" and remained quiet. 
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TWENTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The Sittarer gave sugar-cane to the stone-elephant. 

But still feeling a curiosity to see the Sittarer j the king went, accompanied by his 
retinue, as though he would visit the temple, and there he met with the performer. 
In reply to enquiries from the king, the Sittarer said, that he went about as he pleased, 
though more accustomed to be in Kasi; that he had displayed various feats in 
Sittambaram {Chillumbrum) and other places, and here (at Madura) especially; that 
he wanted nothing from the king; for though such men as might perform a few feats 
would receive offered royal rewards, yet he who could perform all things desired 
nothing. At this time a villager brought a sugar-cane, and the king, expressing 
doubt, said, pointing to a stone elephant sculptured on the tower of the temple, ^^ If 
you can make that elephant eat this sugar-cane, then I shall admit that you can do 
all things, and must be our god SunteresurenJ*' On this request being made, the 
Sittarer glanced a side look at the elephant, which immediately gave signs of life ; 
took the proffered sugar-cane from the hands of the king, eat it, and not being con- 
tent with that, took the collar of pearls from the king's neck, and put it into his mouth. 
While the peons were busy in attempting to scare the elephant, the king fell at the 
feet of the Sittarer, worshipping him; who then looked again at the elephant, which 
immediately restored the string of pearls to the king. The Pandion then received 
many gifts from the Sittarer; and after causing his son, Vicrama-Pandiony to be 
crowned, thereby receiving charge of the kingdom, he {Abishega- Pandion) attained 
to the lotoS'ket of the god ; (that is, he died). 



TWENTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god killed the elephant ^ which was born from the Jire of a sacjvjice made 

by the Samunals (or Jaihas). 

While Vicrama- Pandion reigned he drove away all heterodox sects ; confirmed 
the es.ablished religion ; built a temple for the Sittarer; and thus ruled with justice 
and virtue. But a Soren king, who ruled in Kanchi-puri, (Conjeveram,) and was of 
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the Samunal faith, being resentful and treacherous, and envious at the prosperity 
of the Pandian kingdom, assembled together eight thousand of the sect of the Samu^ 
nals from Anjanam and other lofty mountains; and commanded them to make a 
sacrifice with a view to effect the destruction of the Pandion king. Accordingly 
they made a sacrifice, the limits of which for the attendance of people extended over 
three KadamSy (or thirty miles,) and the sacrificial pit itself occupied ten miles. Into 
this pit they poured veppa oil and gingerly oil, fruits of various kinds, and flesh of 
animals; and from the fire a monstrous black elephant was produced, which the 
king commanded to go and to destroy Madura. The elephant accordingly pro- 
ceeded with great noise and rage, and the Samunals followed. The Pandion 
hearing of its approach supplicated the god, who said, '^ Never mind, build me a 
choultry and I will kill the elephant." Accordingly a choultry, having sixteen 
pillars, was built; and the god came to it in the guise of a hunter. When the 
elephant approached, he directed against it a rocket, of the kind called Narasimma- 
asteraniy which struck the elephant in the head and killed it ; on which occurring 
the Samunals were dispersed by the troops of the Pandion; and such was the haste 
of the fugitives, that their peacock-fans,* their sleeping mats and drinking vessels, 
were broken in pieces. The spot became famous: one named PracalatareUy by 
worshipping the rocket that was left sticking in the elephant mountain, obtained 
a celestial gift ; and one, named Romasen, by worshipping, and forming a tank 
bearing his own name, also received a like gift. The elephant mountain remains 
to this time, and Narasimma'Swami resides there. 

The Pandion, praising the hunter god, and receiving from him many gifts, 
returned to Madura: had a son born to him, named Rajasekara- Pandion; and 
prosperously continued his rule. 



* That is, the fans used by the Baudhat for sweeping insects out of their path, and for preventiug 
any winged insects from eutering their mouth, through care not to kill any living thing. The Purana 
attempts to crack a good joke at the expense of the Samunal faith. We here find the first intima- 
tion of that enmity between the Saivtu and SamunaU which ended in the destruction of the latter 
at Madura, as will bs seen in the sequel. 

T 
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TWENTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The godj on account of Gaouri, became an old man, a young man, and a child. 

While Vicrama-P andion was thus ruling, there was a Bramin^ named Virupatchi, 
his wife's name being Subavrithai, who were childless; in consequence they wor- 
shipped the seven celestial females^ (fabled to be in paradise, corresponding with the 
seven rishis^ and obtained thereby the gift of a daughter. At five years old the 
child, named Gaouri^* asked to be taught a prayer for the speedy change of her 
mortal form ; and the Braminj being surprised at her early good sense, taught her the 
Parvati'jnantiram. While the father was waiting for a suitable husband, she passed 
the eighth year of her age without being betrothed, (which the Bramins consider to 
be a disgrace) : and one day, a Vaishnava Bramin coming to beg alms, the father 
perceiving him to be learned in the VedaSy bestowed the daughter on him in marri- 
age, with the usual ceremony of gift, and without saying any thing on the subject to 
any one. The neighbours, on learning the circumstance, at first blamed him ; but 
OH further examination found no other fault than that the husband was a Vaishnava; 
and approved the marriage. When the Vaishnava Bramin brought his wife to his 
own village, and to his parents, they disapproved of his marrying a Saiva woman; 
and the woman, seeing nothing but Vaishnavas around her, without any Bramins 
irubbed with ashes and wearing beads, sighed for her own people. One day the 
parents shut her up alone, and without calling her, went away to a distant marriage 
feast. In this interval an aged Saiva Bramin^ in appearance, came to her and asked 
for food; and, on being admitted into the house and food being given by the woman, 
since he was too infirm to feed himself she assisted him to eat, when he suddenly 
changed to a young man, richly habited ; and on surprise being expressed by the 
Braminij as also fear with reference to the return of the husband's parents, the 
young man suddenly became a child. The parents having returned, and finding 
her with a young Saiva child, turned both out of doors; and while she was in the 
street, sorrowing deeply for her misfortunes, she meditated the Parvati-mantiram; on 

* A name of Parvati. 
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which the child instantly disappeared, and the god himself approached towards her» 
seated on his bullock vahan^ (or car,) and taking her up with him, while the clouds 
rained flowers, and the town's people were astonished, he carried her through the air 
to Madura. 



TWENTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The dancing god altered his attitude^ in the silver temple^ at the request of the king. 

After Vicrama-Pandion had crowned his son, Rc^asekara-Pandion^ and given him 
the kingdom, there came a learned man from Karikal^ the Soren king, and said, " Our 
king knows the sixty-four Sastras, but you do not know the Baratha-Sastrarny' (art of 
dancing). To which objection the Pandion replied, "Haying learned the other sixty- 
three, I consider it indecorous to learn the other, seeing that the god himself conde- 
scended to dance in the silver temple." Notwithstanding, disliking the reproach, he set 
about learning the art, and finding it very diflSeult, he went one day to the silver temple 
where the god was standing on one leg,* and requested that the god would change the 
position of his feet by standing on the other leg; adding, while he struck his sword into 
the ground, that if this was not done, he would fall on his sword, and kill himself. On 
this kingly request being made, the god put down the lifted leg and raised the other 
one, thus changing the leg on which he stood, at which the Pandion bathed in the sea 
of joy, (was greatly rejoiced,) and entreated, that this changing of the leg might be made 
publicly to appear to the people; which request the god condescendingly granted. 



TWENTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL 

The god relieved an innocent person who feared the avenger of blood. 

After Raj asekara- Pandion had given up the kingdom to his son Kuhtthunga- 
Pandiony the latter married many wives, and had a great many children ; among the 



* As the sculptured figures of Siva are elsewhere often representedy id allusion to the aizth 
TiruvilliadeL 
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eldest of which children, was Ananta-guna-Pandiony who was taught all needful 
accomplishments. About this time, a Bramin coming with his wife from T^ruvatur, left 
her, being seated under a tree, in order to go and fetch water; and while he was awaj, 
an arrow which had long hung suspended in the tree, in consequence of the latter 
being shaken by the wind, descended, and penetrated the body of the woman, who 
instantly died. At the same time a hunter came to repose, near at hand, under the 
shade of another tree. The Bramin on returning, astonished to find his wife dead, 
looking round and discovering the hunter, charged him with the crime of murder; 
and took him along with him, together with the body of his wife, to the presence of the 
king. The hunter, on investigation, maintained his innocence, but by consent of the 
king's ministers was put to severe tortu re, and all the people admitted that his counte- 
nance was not that of a murderer. The king ordered him to be put in irons, and giving 
the Bramin a present, bid him go and bury his wife. At night the god appeared to the 
king and said, "Go along with the Bramin to such a chettys house, where there is a 
wedding, and the doubt will be explained." The king, in disguise, accompanied the 
Bramin to the place indicated, and while in the chetty's house, by Siva's favor, they over- 
heard the conversation of two of Yama's angels. One said, "Our master has ordered 
us to kill this bridegroom, for whose death there is no apparent instrumental means." 
The other said, "Tush, don't you know how by the fall of the arrow from the tree we 
took the life of the -Braw/w woman, and carried it to our master; so now, while the 
marriage procession returns, I will loose the bullocks from their ropes, and then do 
you, seated on the horns, finish the business." The king asked the Bramin what he 
thought of this? who said, "If the event correspcJnd, I shall then hold the hunter to be 
innocent." Soon after, as the marriage procession came, the great noise which was 
made alarmed the bullocks, one of which broke its rope, and running furiously at 
the bridegroom, gored him, and caused his death ; so that the marriage joyfulness 
was turned into funereal accompaniments, and triumph into mourning. On this 
developement the king and Bramin returned ; and the king, setting the hunter at 
liberty, apologising for punishing him wrongfully, and giving the Bramin presents, 
said, " Go, seek another wife, and submit to unavoidable evils." 
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TWENTYSIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The removing of the great crime. 

While Kuhthnnga-Pandion reigned, there was a Bramin celebrated for his patience, 
whose wife was not virtuous, and his son was excessively vicious. The evil thought 
occurred to him of defiling his father's couch; and his mother, losing all self-restraint, 
tolerated the atrocity. The Bramin, conjecturing the state of things, waited in the 
expectation of a full discovery; and the son, knowing such to be the case, cut oflf his 
father's head; then taking all the household property, he set off, together with his 
mother, to go to another place. While on the way, in a forest, they were attacked by 
robbers, who took away the woman and the property, and left him alone in the forest; 
where he became wretched to an extreme degree, both in mind and body, by a 
judgment from Brahma. One day when Sunteresvarer and Minatchi were gone out 
of the temple, in the guise of hunters, they agreed that the enormity of the crime could 
only be removed by themselves ; and on the culprit meeting them, he was instructed 
to feed cows with grass, and to bathe daily in a certain tank. By following this 
direction he gradually resumed the appearance and nature of a Bramin^ according 
to his birth ; and finally attained to the highest bliss. The Pandion hearing of the 
grace of his deity celebrated his praises; and the tank acquired the title of ** Crime 
removing" to the present time. 



TWENTY-SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god punished the guilty disciple, by destroying four members, and killing him. 

. 

While Kulothunga- Pandion ruled, there came a learned man to the place, skilful in 
science. In consequence of his celebrity, a young man sought permission to become 
his disciple, and being accepted, became at last equal to his master. The evil 
thought entered his mind of killing his aged preceptor and carrying off the latter's 
wife. While the preceptor was absent he made some efforts, but was repulsed by 
the wife, she being a chaste one. In consequence he determined on violent proceed- 
ings, and the god, knowing his evil designs, resolved to punish him. Accordingly, 
assuming the shape of the aged preceptor, he came and challenged the disciple to 

V 
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fight ; which the latter joyfully accepted, as promising an easy conquest and success 
in bis designs. Accordingly both combatants met the next day, fully armed, and a 
contest began, which lasted for ten days, to the great surprise of the town's people. 
At length the aged combatant cut out the younger one's tongue, cut out his eyes, 
and cut oflF his head, and then disappeared. The people crying out " Where is the 
aged conqueror ?" ran to his house, and were informed by his wife that he was gone 
to the temple. On finding him there, they asked how he could have passed unseen 
through their midst? When he replied, it was not he who had fought, but Sunteresvaren, 
The king hearing of these circumstances gave valuable presents to the man and his 
wife; and after crowning his son Anantaguna- Pandion, he went to the presence of the 
god ; (that is, he died.) 

TWENTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The destroying of the striped serpent sent by the Samunals. 

While Anantaguna-Pandion was reigning, the beads, ashes, and other tokens of the 
Saiva religion, were every where visible, by reason of his patronage. The Samunals, 
being moved with envy, made a great sacrifice, out of the fire of which an asuren^ in 
the form of a striated serpent, proceeded, which they sent to devour and destroy the inha- 
bitants of Madura. On its approach the king besought 5/W, who gave him permission 
to kill it; and on its coming to the western gate the Pandion dispatched several arrows, 
which the serpent broke to pieces; but at length one arrow, shaped in the form of a 
crescent, penetrated the serpent, which vomited a great deal of poison, by the pesti* 

lential effects of which many people of the town died. On this evil occurring, the 

» 

Pandion besought the god Siva to sprinkle a few drops of ambrosial-water from his 
hair on the place, which request being granted, the pestilence disappeared; and the 
king reigned prosperously over his people. 



TWENTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 
The god's bullock vehicle conquers the cow sent by the Samunals. 
When the Samunals found that Anantaguna- Pandion had killed the serpent, thej 
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very angry, and consulting together said, "If we send a cow, they will be afraid 
to kill that." Wherefore making a sacrifice, an asuren in the shape of a cow came 
forth, which they sent, sayings "Go and destroy Madura.'* Thereupon it proceeded, 
raising the dust, and in great rage; which the Pandion hearing of, went and besought 
the god» asking what he should do. The god, addressing Nandi the bullock 
vehicle, said, "Go and conquer the cow." On which the bullock set out, richly 
<^aparisoned, and with great impetuosity; and on meeting the cow assaulted it with his 
horns, but the cow, becoming bewildered, was changed into a mountain; and the 
bullock, enlarging its size, became also a mountain alongside. But it afterwards, in 
a slender form, returned to the god ; and was received with applauses, in which 
Parvati joined- Soon after, Rama-Svami {Rama-Chandren) came with Sugriven^ 
Hanuman^ and his forces, to these mountains, on his progress towards Lanca. The 
fiage Agastyar then came to him, and explained to him the legend of these mountains; 
whereon he went to Madura and worshipped th^ god. On his return from the 
-conquest of Havana, bringing his consort Sita with him, he again passed by this 
way, and after paying honors to the god went back to Ayodhya; and after a time 
returned with his consort to Vakontha. Meantime, Anantaguna-Pandion having, by 
the favor of the god, received a son, tiamed Kulopushana-Pandion, he had his soa 
crowned; and he himself died. 



THIRTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came with a great army, on account of Savuntera Samunten, general 

of the Pandion. 

The general, named Savuntera Samunten^ was a great devotee of the god ; and 
while carefully conducting the affairs of the kingdom, the king of a tribe of hunters, 
who was named Sethu-rayen^ threatened the kingdom with an invasion. On which 
occurrence the Pn/u/io/i said to his general, "Take money from the treasury, and raise 
some more troops.'* He did so: but instead of raising troops presented all the money 
to the god ; expending it in temple ornaments, feasting the Bramins^ and supporting 
the followers of iiiva; apd from time to time put off his master with excuses, falseljr 
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f>retending to write letters to neighbouriDg countries for aid. After a month the king 
became impatient, and said, ** To-morrow all the troops should be here, how is it 
that I see none arrived ?" Urged by the necessity of the case, the general went and 
made known the matter to the god, who replied, " I will come to-morrow with 
plenty of troops.'* The general told the king that aid was at hand ; and on the 
morrow a great army appeared. The general then said to the king, *' Such a 
division comes from such a country; such a one from another;" and so on. The 
king asked, '' Who is that seated on horseback in the midst of all ?" The general said, 
" I do not know." But this was the god, mounted on his bullock, it being trans- 
formed to the appearance of a horse. The king now put himself at the head of his 
own troops ; and while going forth they were met by a messenger bringing news 
that the king of the hunters, having gone to hunt in the forest, had been slain by a 
tiger. On this intelligence being received, the king gave orders for the diflferent 
divisions to retire to different places. This order was so rapidly obeyed by the army 
of Siva's followers, that the king greatly wondered ; and discovering that it was a 
sacred amusement of the god, he rendered homage to his general, and lived without 
anxiety. 



THIRTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave an exhaustless purse to the Pandion. 

While the Bramins were away in other provinces there was a deficiency of 
sacrifices, and by consequence no rain; but the king distributed money liberally 
among the poor who were sufferers, until there was at length no more money. On 
irhich deficiency occurring, the king went and applied to the god; but receiving no 
answer he became troubled, and remained fasting and prostrate all night in the 
temple. During the night the god appeared in the form of a religious devotee, and 
said, *' You have neglected the Bramins^ so that they have ceased to offer sacrifices, 
which is the cause of a want of rain : but for the future you must take care to honor 
the Bramins; and if you want money, take this purse, from which you may draw 
as much as you please." The Pandhfi, on receiving the gift, placed it on his throne, 
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and honoring it as the god's donation, drew from it large supplies of money without 
exhausting the contents. With this money he ornamented the temple ; gave large 
presents to the Bramins; and had sacrifices duly performed. After which there was 
abundance of rain, distress was removed, and public affairs were prosperous. 



THIRTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came and sold bracelets to women of the merchant caste. 

The wives of rishis, to the amount of eight thousand, were condemned to be bom 
at Madura, owing to the curse of their husbands for a previous fault, in which Siva 
was concerned. He at that time collected a large quantity of bracelets from them, 
which he now came to sell in the streets of Madura; and all the women crowded to 
get a pair of these arm-rings, which however immediately fell off again, as they had 
done on a former occasion. Hence this traffic was discovered to be a sacred amuse- 
ment of the god. 



THIRTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god taught the eight great meditations. 

When Siva was seated under the shade of a banyan tree, in Kailasa, instructing the 
rishisy the six nurses of the six-headed son of Siva {Karticeya, or Subramimyen) came 
and implored to be taught the eight forms of prayer. Siva told them to reverence 
Parvatij and then they would learn the prayers well. But while he was teaching 
them they did not pay proper attention, in consequence of which the god, becoming 
angry, denounced, as a malediction, ^' That they should become large stones under 
banyan trees, (Jicus religiosaj near Madura, for a thousand years/* On this they fell 
down before him and besought his mercy. He replied, ^'After a thousand years I will 
come to Madura and restore you to your proper shape." Accordingly they suffered 
the punishment denounced ; and after the thousand years were past, the god came 

w 
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in the shape of a religious derotee, restored the petrifactions to the human form, and 
taught them the eight great meditations, or prayers; after which they prospered. 



THIRTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god opened the north gate, and showed the temple to the Soren kingy closing 

the gate afterwards with the bullock-seaL 

A Soren king, who in consequence of clearing the forest for building the capital 
of Kanchi {Corgeveram) obtained the name of Kadu-vettiya-soren, being a devotee 
of Sivay and reading with pleasure the account of the sacred amusements, and other 
religious books of the Siva class, felt a great desire to see the temple at Madura ; but 
not knowing how to accomplish this object, (from existing hostility,) he pondered a 
long time over it. At length the god, in the form of a religious ascetic, appeared to 
him in a dream, and bid him go and visit Madura without any fear. On awaking, 
the king was both astonished and rejoiced. In obedience to the injunction he set 
out on horseback, unaccompanied, and after passing hills and forests, came to the 
north bank of the river Vygai, which river was then very full and impassable. While 
halting on the north bank the god appeared in the night, put on the Soren king's 
forehead the Saiva mark, and carrying him over the river, opened the north gate 
and showed him every part of the temple. On returning, and dismissing the king, tbe 
Cv god put on the gate a seal having the impression of the bullock, (the vahan of Siva^) 

and left all carefully closed. In the morning when the guards came they were aston- 
ished to find the seal changed during the night; and on going to the other gates found 
that there the seals which had been applied were not altered. A report being made 
to the Pandion king, he came to examine into the circumstance; and with a view to 
discover how this wonder had been accomplished, he gave himself to fasting and 
prayer, with prostration on the ground in the temple. The god appeared to him in 
vision, and explained to the king that he himself had admitted the Soren king, and 
sealed the gate with the bullock-seal. The king made this miracle known every 
where, and after living some time happily, he associated with himself his son, named 
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Rigendra- Pandion, causing him to be crowned; and he himself then obtained a place 
of note in the Suxrga-logam, (or heaven of Indrd) : that is, he died. 



THIRTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god preserved the Pandims army by the miraculous appearance of a booth 

for giving away water. 

The before-mentioned Soren king was allowed to come occasionally to visit the 
temple ; and some mutual regulations of peace and good faith were made by the two 
kings. The Soren king designed to give his daughter in marriage to the Pandion^ 
which the younger brother of the latter, named Rqji'Mamamy understanding, went to 
Kanchi and surreptitiously by craft effected that marriage for himself. In consequence 
the Soren king gave indulgence to the idea of fixing his son-in-law on the Pandion^s 
throne ; and to this end sent, with his son-in-law, his own uncle and a large army. 
When the army had arrived within two yqjana (or twenty miles) of Madura^ the 
king/ learning the object of the invasion, went to the temple, and said, ** This Soren 
king, your devotee, with whom good faith was plighted, is now coming to dethrone 
me: what ought I to do?" While he thus prayed a celestial voice was heard saying, 
**Go out to-morrow with all your army, and I will give you the victory.'* The next 
morning the king accordingly left the fort, with an army which resembled a con- 
tinuous river running into the sea. The two armies joined battle, and there was a 
severe combat for the space of fifteen Indian (or five English) hours. The people 
of both armies were fainting for thirst, when in the midst of the Pandions troops 
a water-booth became visible, and the god within, in the shape of a Bramin, 
caused Ganga in his crown of hair to pour forth her streams, which he received in 
his hands, and however numerous were the people that came for water they were all 
instantly supplied. Thus the Pandions troops were enabled with renewed strength 
to carry on a vigorous combat, ending in the capture both of the Soren general and of 
the king's younger brother. Both of these the Pandion king carried before the god, 
and presenting them, asked what was to be done? The reply was, "You are just 
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and mercifu], do according to what is in your mind." (/ fipu^oiw^s^Q^ e-68rL06Br 
QfiuuL^QfUir ^uuL^^Q^ajQiuesrc.) On receiving this oracle,* the king gave 
the Soren the escort of a few troops, and sent him back disgraced to Kanchi. To 
his own brother, he appropriated some portion of that brother's former revenues ; 
and afterwards ruled the kingdom, even as a mother governs her family. 



THIRTY-SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The performance of alchymy by the god. 

In a town on the stream of the Vygai^ called Puvana-nagar^ the god, named 
Puvana-naickerj appeared with much splendor under a fortunate conjunction of all 
the planets. A female dancer in the presence of this god, named Punanial^ who 
was devoted to Siva^ and had other distinguished qualifications, was very anxious 
that an image of the god should be made of gold, and .thought much how to accom- 
plish this wish. She meditated on Siva^ who before had given an exhaustless purse 
to the Pandion; and one day the god appeared to her under the form of a religions 
ascetic. On making various inquiries, he learned what her wishes were as to the 
image, and directed her to bring all the metal vessels which she possessed. On her 
doing so, he bid her at night melt them all in the fire, assuring her that gold would 
come forth. She desired him to attend and direct the process, but he excused 
himself, saying he was the Sittarer of Madura; on which avowal the woman dis- 
covered that this was an amusement of Suntaresvarer. Following his instructions, 
gold came forth from the melting pots, with which an image was made, that was 
afterwards consecrated by the BraminSy and thereby made the residence of the god. 
This god is of a form adapted to this fourth age of the world. The woman lived 
long, and at last attained superior happiness in another world. 



* Which for ambiguity would rival any one ever pronounced at Delphos. 
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THIRTYSEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

On the Soren king making war^ both he and the Pandian fell into the Tamarvpu 

tank^ from which the Pandion was rescued. 

After Raj a-pur ant ar a- Pandion had obtained beatification, his son was named 
Rqjesa- Pandion^ whose son was Raj a-kembir a- Pandion; his son was Pandia-vamasch 
deva-Pandion; his son was Purantara-sitten; and his son was Pandia-vamasa- 
pathagen; concerning whom nothing particular is recorded. The son of the latter 
was Sunt aresvara-patha-sekara' Pandion^ who while reigning manifested great regard 
for the Saivas, established an army, built pagoda-towers and choultries, and gave 
Jewels to the god. At this time the Soren king, who was styled ^^ Commander 
of a thousand horse/' knowing the feebleness of the Pandions army, set out on an 
invasion. The Pandion was informed of the circumstance; and was afterwards 
promised victory by a celestial voice. The Pandion set out with his troops, which, 
though few, by favor of the god appeared as though they were a great multitude; and 
the god on horseback, in the guise of a hunter, advanced with the vel (a kind of 
spear) in his hand, and said to the Soren^ ^^You are styled commander of a 
thousand horse, now I am commander of an immense multitude of cavalry; find me 
out some equal for combat.'' On this challenge being given the Soren fled ; but 
the god having disappeared, he turned, and losing fear, again advanced on Madura. 
The Pandion in turn became afraid and fled, but as there were numerous tanks filled 
with the tamarai flowers, concealing the water, to the west of the fort, the Pandion 
and his troops fell into these; and the Soren and his troops in pursuit also fell into 
the tanks. From this awkward situation the Pandion and his people were delivered 
by the fttvor of H^va; and the Soren with his people perished. The Pandion then 
took the spoils of the vanquished ; returned to his city in triumph; and prospered for 
a long time. 

THIRTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave a stock of paddy to a Vallalen. 
There was a Vallalen^ named Nalkfiy whose wife was very devout, and often insisted 
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much on the propriety and reasonableness of feeding the followers of the god. But 
both were in considerable straits and difficulties; even for their own support. After 
suffering hunger for some days, the man said, ^' We shall never have sufficient for our 
own livelihood and preservation, unless we feed the servants of the god." At his sug- 
gestion both himself and wife went to the temple, where, with affection, they performed 
the usual ceremonies ; and among other things ventured to say, *^ It is better that we 
should be released from the burden of this body than remain thus." On which 
prayer being offered, a celestial voice was heard, saying, " I have placed in your 
cottage a heap of rice, which you will find to be inexhaustible. Take from it what 
is necessary to your own support, and give what you please to my servants." They 
accordingly returned home; and seeing the rice, continued very bountifully to feed 
the BraminSj the temple servants, and other needy people ; using also as much as 
they required for themselves : thus they lived on the earth long and happily ; and 
afterwards joined the pure beings in the world of Siva. 



THIRTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL 

The god, coming as the maternal uncle of a merchant, settled a dispute. 

At Madura^ in the oil-monger's street, there lived a merchant, named Tanapathiy 
and his wife's name was Sucili. They were prosperous, but childless; and consequently 
he brought up the son of his younger sister as his own son. At length, considering 
that to be without a child would be injurious to him, both in this world and the next, 
he delivered over all his property to his foster-child, and himself with his wife set out 
on a pilgrimage to Cast (or Benares). But his relations forcibly deprived the child 
of the property, and its mother taking it to the temple there implored the compassion oS 
Suntaresvaren, as the common father of mankind. While sleeping in the temple, die 
god appeared in a dream, and assured her that he would come and effect a restoration 
of the property, and directed her to appeal to the king. She accordingly went to the 
relatives, and told them to come before the council ; but they mocked her, beat her, 
and turned her out of doors. She went about the streets saying, ^^ Is there no justice, 
no king, no god?*" When one like 7bnapaf//i (the merchant) came, took the child 
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up in his lap, and inquired where were the different jewels and ornaments usually 
worn by the children of the wealthy ; to which the reply was, that the relations had 
taken them away. On this the apparent merchant effected an appeal to the king^s 
council; but the relatives denied that this could possibly be TanapathL However, on 
their specifying the marks of a personal kind by which he might be identified, it was 
found by the council that he was not an impostor. In consequence the relations became 
afraid of punishment; and, by various pleas, excused themselves from further appear- 
ance. Hence the council formally decreed to restore all the property to the child ; 
and when the decree was complete, the merchant disappeared. They now, with 
astonishment, recognized the interposition of the god, and informed the king, who 
restored all the goods as decreed. Besides, he did many good actions, and gave 
presents to the temple. Sunteresvara-patha'Sekara'Pandion thus ruled some time, 
and after causing his son, Varaguna-Pandioriy to be crowned, he fell at the feet of 
the god ; and enjoyed that beatification which knows no change. 



FORTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The cure of Vara-guna-PandioUj and shewing him the world of Siva. 

While Vara-guna-Pandion was ruling in Madura^ even as Indren rules in the 
heavenly world, he one day went out to hunt lions, tigers, &c. and returning home 
triumphantly on horseback, rede over and killed a poor Braminj who was lying 
asleep in the road through fatigue after a long journey. The king came to his palace 
unconscious of what had occurred ; but on some Bramins bringing the dead body 
to the gate of the palace, and stating how the circumstance had happened, the king 
was afraid; gave them money, and bid them do whatever was necessary as to 
funereal obsequies. On these being performed, they learned that the king was 
afflicted with the Brahna-ashti^ an incurable disease; to cure which resort was had 
to feeding the Bramins^ bathing, giving grass to cows, and the like things, usually 
had recourse to, but without effect, for the disorder rather increased. Thus the 
glory of the king became obscured, even as when the serpent Rahu lays hold of the 
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moon in an eclipse. The Bramins consulted iheVedas as desired by the king; but 
fiaid, "The Brahma-ashti is incurable, what can we do?" At length, recollecting 
that every gtep of progress towards a sight of the Madura god is equal in merit to 
an Aswamedka-yaganij (or sacrifice of a horse,) a sight of the god was determined 
on, at which time a celestial voice was heard, saying, ** O king, fear not! when you 
are pursuing the Soren king you shall come to a place where I am worshipped, 
named Tiruvidei-martUhur, on the river Caveri; there you shall lose your disease." 
While the king was rejoicing in this assurance, he heard of an invasion from the 
Soren king; and going out to meet him, the Soren was worsted, and fled. The 
Pandion pursued him till he came to the place mentioned ; and then, while standing 
under the porch of the temple, discovered that the disease had left him. He entered, 
and on paying homage to the deity of the place, heard a celestial voice, saying, " 
king, the disease which seized you waits in the porch of the eastern gate, do not 
return by that way, but go out of a western gate, and return to Madura^ The 
king rendered homage; and by aid of his people made a western porch, with a 
tower: and bestowing many other presents, returned with his retinue to Madura. 

While there, he felt a strong desire to see the world of Siva^ in consequence of the 
many things said about it in the Vtda$* Hence he besought the god, saying, " Shew 
me the world where you with your followers dwell." While he was praying the 
god graciously replied, "I will cause you to see it, even in this place;" and 
accordingly he said to Nandiy glowing with myriads of rays o( Siva's world, "Shew 
to Vara-guna- Pandion the world of Siva.'' The sacred bullock in consequence 
presented to the Pandion's view a sight of that world, whereby he saw the tanks of 
nectar; the htos flowers like gold; the jewel-like forts, towers, walls and streets; the 
celestial bands and attendants; with Brahma, Vishnu, Ruttiren; beatified immortals, 
and his own ancestors ; besides which, Nandi shewed and explained to him many 
things; and among them the throne of the god and goddess: the effect of all which 
was to fill the king with joy; he rendered praises unutterable by any tongue; and 
fell down in adoration. The god knowing of this homage gave many tokens of 
special favor, which the Pandion received, and enjoyed happiness. From this time 
forwards Madura became reputed to be '^ both this world, and the world of Siva. 
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FORTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god sold woody and overcame the minstrely named Yemanatheny in s&tig. 

While Vara-guna-Pandion was reigning there came a minstrel from the north, who 
exhibited his art before the king, and received rewards. But becoming over-elated 
with success, the king sent for a bard, named Pattiren, and inquired of him whether 
he could venture to compete with the other so as to overcome him? The minstrel 
replied, "That he would use his best efforts and do what he could," hoping to overcome. 
A trial of skill was accordingly appointed. But Pattiren on going forth, and wit- 
nessing the effects of the other's music on all classes, quite desponded. He therefore 
went to the temple of Sunteresvaren, and made known the state of the case, with 
favorable acceptance. The god changed himself into the form of a very emaciated 
old man, and entered the town, in appearance a common cooly, with a lute or guitar 
slung on his shoulders and a bundle of fire- wood on his head, which latter ]ie hawked 
about several streets, and then came and deposited it in the outer verandah of Vema- 
nathens house. He then strung his lute, and tried a few verses, which drew the atten- 
tion of all within hearing. The minstrel inside hastily inquired, " Who is that playing?'* 
and was told it was a cooly who sole} fire-wood. He came out to see, and inquired; 
•*Who art thou ?" To which question the god replied, "I am a slave oi Pattiren the bard^ 
and among many who listen to his inimitable song — I am one, who have heard, and by 
practice repeat what I can." "So — " said the minstrel, "well, chant yet once again." 
On this the god strung his lyre, and with an air of the greatest indifference, as if doing 
a very common thing, drew forth such strains that all persons left off work, and forgot 
what they were about; while even inanimate things seemed endued with life, and the 
trees bowed their tops as if conscious of the minstrelsy. On its close, the minstrd 
Yemanathen said, '' These are not such strains as I am accustomed to employ; but 
altogether superhuman or divine." Then reflecting, ''if a slave of Pattiren can do 
this, what must Pattiren himself be?" he took measures for a hasty departure, and, 
with as little encumbrance as possible, set out in the night, to avoid the proposed trial 
of skill. The god now appeared in a dream to Pattiren^ and said, " Your adversaiy 
has been defeated by me in the guise of a cooly selling wood, and is gone away." 
The next morning the king sent peons to call Yemanathen^ who not finding him, returned 
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and reported his departure; in consequence the king sent for Pattiren^ who told him 
what the gbd had revealed to him. The king forthwith had him placed on an elephant, 
making a triumphal entry into the town; arid loaded him with honors, saying, ^^Sunte- 
resvaren called himself your slave, then we are all your slaves; and except singing 
before the god you shall be required henceforth in no other way to display your art.** 
Pattiren returned to his house, and lived happily along with his family. 



FORTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL, 

The god gave ta his votary^ Pattireyiy a mandate^ addressed to the Sera king^ 

requiring money. 

According to the order of Vara-guna-Pandion, the minstrel Pattiren ceased to 
play in the presence of the king, and only did so in the temple before the god* 
While so engaged, Pattiren received certain gold /anams, vestments, and valuables^ 
by the knowledge of the god and himself alone. Such being the case, the god 
appeared to him one night in a dream and said, '^ The king's property is locked up in 
a chest, should these things be missed, they will come and inquire from me who has 
taken them? I will therefore give you my mandate to the Sera king, who is devoted 
to myself." Accordingly Pattiren received royal letters, drawn out in due form 
and manner, and set out; passing woods and mountains, till he reached the Maliya- 
lam country, and came to Tiruvanchi^ the capital, where he reposed in a booth 
erected for the purpose of giving away water. The god appeared to the king in the 
night and said, " I am the Madura deity: one, who like yourself is my votary, waits 
with my mandate; give him what money he wants, and send him away." The king 
awoke joyful, made the matter known to his ministers, and sent out messengers 
♦ . every where to inquire where was Pattiren^ the bearer of the mandate ; who was at 

length found in the water-booth. Thither the king came: received the letter, read it, 
and put it upon his head. The purport was : '* We, Siven^ send our servant to thee, 
who art also our servant. As thou delightest to pour forth wealth upon poets, give 
' to this one what he wants, and dismiss him." The next day the king went forth 

in royal procession; Pattiren being placed first, mounted on a spirited elephant^ 
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together with the Tirumukum (or letter); and the king, with all the accompani- 
ments of royalty, following after. In this way an entry of the city was made; after 
which they went to the palace, and Pattirenvr^s placed on the throne; when the 
king ordered the royal treasury to be opened, and said, '^ This wealth is not mine, 
but yours, take what you please." Pattiren thus received considerable wealth, 
including jewels; and returning home, diffused charitable donations among his 
relations, and among other bards. He thus lived without care, and continued 
to discharge his service to the god in the temple. 



FORTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave to the minstrel Pattiren^ a golden board to sit upon. 

The minstrel Pattiren was regularly accustomed, subsequent to receiving the 
Tirumukunif to attend to his duty in the temple three times a day, and always stood 
immediately behind the stone image of the bullock, (which always is in front of Siva 
temples,) whence he chanted the praises of the deity. It occurred to the god, in the 
course of his sacred diversions, to prove to every one the steady devotedness of Pattiren, 
notwithstanding every possible impediment. To this end he sent a thick and dark 
rain, in the midst of which lightnings flashed, and thunders were heard ; and the 
rain itself was as if the sea were taken up and poured down in torrents. Pattiren, 
undismayed, and considering this rain to be as when the gods sprinkle flowers on the 
earth, went through it at the regular time, and taking his station behind the bullock 
image, applied his vina, or lute, to his left shoulder, tuned the strings, and chanted 
as usual ; nor did he cease, though the strings became wet and relaxed by the rain, and 
though he suffered in his own person from the water beneath, and rain from above. 
At length the god, compassionating his votary, extended a golden board, richly jewelled, 
and a celestial voice was heard saying, '*Take this board, and chant from it." Pattiren 
received the command with reverence, and getting up on the board, stood on it, 
and continued his strains of sweet and modulated melody until the rain had 
departed and the stars appeared. He then retired to his dwelling, carrying the 
board with him. 
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When the circumstance became known to Vara-guna-Pandwrt^ he went to the 
minstrel, and said, " You are Sunteresvarer ^ and, tendering to him homage, gave him 
money, houses, and lands. While Pattiren was attending to his accustomed occupation, 
the Pandion for some time continued to enjoy every happiness ; and then, by the 
favor of Siva, was taken from earth to his own presence. 



FORTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The godj in the guise of a musician, decided a contest in singing between two female 

performers, in the presence of the king. 

After Vara-guna- Pandion was beatified, his son, Raj araj a- Pandion^ reigned. His 
favorite wife was accomplished in singing; but she bore an inward pique against 
the wife of the minstrel Pattiren, owing to conscious inferiority. Contriving how 
she might disgrace the latter, she persuaded the king to send for foreign performers, 
of the class trained to music for temple-service. Among those who came (by sea) 
from the country called Ira, she selected one, whom she regarded with confidence 
as adapted to her object Dismissing this one for a time with presents, she sent for 
Pattiren's wife, and said to her, somewhat tauntingly, **^ Will you venture to com- 
pete with the singer from IraV The other, with humility, replied, " I will do my 
best/' On which the king s wife said, " Well, go now, and come to-morrow." The 
next day, through her influence, the king and his council assembled; in order to judge 
of the performance. In their presence the Ira performer proposed to Pattiren's 
wife some insnaring questions, which the other discerning, replied by a few satirical 
compliments ; but declined any dispute by words. On the challenge by music being 
accepted, and agreement made that the vanquished was to become the slave of the 
victrix, they proceeded to the trial of skill. First the Ira performer sang and 
played, in a very agreeable manner; and Pattiren s wife followed, also affording 
great delight to the audience, and being of the two superior; but the king was 
under secret influence, and reflecting on the proverb, '^ To say as the king says is the 
way of the world," he affected to find some difficulty in forming a precise judg- 
ment, though with a leaning favorable towards the foreigner ; and required another 
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trial of skill the following day. On the dismissal of the assembly, the musician's 
wife went to the temple, imploring the god to guard her against undue influence, 
and to give her the victory ; which a celestial voice assured her should be the case. 
The next day the god himself came to the assembly, in the guise of a rustic travelling 
minstrel. The trial of skill again took place, wonderful on both sides, but the king, 
still having the proverb in his mind, and being disposed to give a decision contrary 
to his real judgment, came to a resolve to hazard the false judgment, trusting to the 
complacency of his courtiers to confirm it by their suffrages. The god, who from 
the outset had marked the proud bearing of the foreigner, and the humble piety of 
his votary, now interposed, and as the sentence, " The foreigner s song is best," was 
rising to the king's lips, caused him to forget it, and made him say, **This one has 
conquered," alluding to the musician s wife ; a decision which the assembly forth- 
with, and joyfully, confirmed. The king, seeing the alacrity of the assembly, and 
the Ira performer delivered over as a slave, was for a moment perplexed; but 
speedily said, "This is no other than one of the diversions of the god himself ;" and, 
on this ground, honors were tendered to the wife of the musician by a public pro- 
cession through the town, all the poets and minstrels following in the train : after 
which she returned to her own abode. 

While Rajaraja-Pandion ruled, he had a son bom to him, who was named 
Suguna- Pandion. 



FORTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god nourished certain motherless young pigs, and endowed them partially 

with the human form. 

On the south bank of the river Vaigai, at some distance from Madura^ there was 
an ancient place called Guru-viruntha-duraiy where Indren, with other immortals, 
and Vihara-bagavan, ( Vriha^atiy) had done penance. The great Vishnu also per- 
formed penance there; and a temple arose to him under the name of Sittiratera- 
valluver. In that town there was a Vallalen^ named Sucalen, and his wife was called 
Sucili. They had twelve children, who, neglecting their fathers and mothers 

z 
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instructions, joined themselves with hunters^ imitated their cruel practices, and ran 
about in the woods. One day they came to a retreat where a holy man was going 
through retired austerities, at whom they laughed, and taking up stones and sand 
threw these upon him. Being thus disturbed in his devotions, he said, '^ Yon shall 
be bom as young pigs, and afterwards be without a mother." The urchins, trembling 
and afraid, fell at his feet and implored mercy; by reason of which his anger was 
appeased, and he said, *' The Mathurai-naicker shall come and nourish you, make 
you ministers of state, and afterwards give you beatitude." Thus it happened, for 
the boys died in the woods, and their spirits entered into twelve young pigs while 
yet unborn. After their birth, it happened that the king of Madura went out on 
a large hunting party, with a great retinue, and came to this forest. A fierce 
encounter followed; which, as a result, left the young pigs without father or mother; 
while the king s minister was also slain. The bodies of the two pig^ in time became a 
hillock, where many rishis performed penance. Several disciples of the sage Agastyar 
asked him how this occurred? when, in reply, he stated the foregoing circumstances; 
and added, ''that as the young animals were wandering about without food, and in 
danger of perishing, the god, who is the common mother of all living souls, took 
compassion on them, went out to the forest, and taking up the young animals, gave 
them milk in the form of a mother; by which they obtained strength and grew, 
endued with great wisdom and learning, having the human form only with the 
exception of pig's faces." The goddess, wondering at such an appearance, asked the 
god-, " Did you nourish these beings?" To which the god replied, " How was it 
possible that I could refuse compassion: is there any one who can save such as have 
committed great sins except myself? Hence I nourished them with milk, and 
endued them with learning and wisdom as you see." The goddess made no 
observations, but was much astonished. 



FORTY-SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL, 

The god made the twelve young pigs ministers of state to the Pandion king. 
In consequence of the god having nourished the young pigs they grew up, while 
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temaining at the before-mentioned hillock, endued with a splendor of learning like 
the brilliancy .of the sun when it rises. The god now appeared in a dream to the 
Pandion king, and said, " Near to the pig-mount there are twelve rare animals, take 
them and make them ministers of state/' The king, being joyful, announced this 
intelligence to his ministers, and by their means called the ministers-elect to his 
presence. When they were come, the king preferred them over the heads of the 
former ministers: and the new e/^zp/oye^, by their great skill and sagacity, procured 
the king ample revenues, and made the kingdom illustrious; while they were also 
liberal in gifts and deeds of charity. After thus flourishing a while they wer^ 
called to the presence of Siva, and made partakers of his happiness. 



FORTYSEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave instruction to the little black bird (or king^crow). 

While Suguna- Pandion, the son of Rajaraja-Pandiony was reigning, it happened 

that a certain person, who in a former birth had been very virtuous, on account of 

some small sin was born in the shape of the bird named caran-curuvi. In consequence 

of its attacking crows and other birds it had suffered severe wounds, and was seated on 

the branch of a flower-bearing tree in a forlorn state. A certain pilgrim Bramin, holy 

internally and externally, journeying with an umbrella in his hand towards a sacred 

bathing place, came and stood under the shade of this tree, when some persons who 

were near asked, " Which of all sacred places is the most sacred ?" To which he 

replied, ^' It is difficult to find a place where the temple, the tank, and the deity, are 

equally illustrious ; but this union of virtue is found at Madura^ which is named, '^This 

world, and Siva's world." Hence, if any one worships there, the god will give whatever 

benefit is desired ; and there is no place more sacred." The bird heard this statement, 

and believing it, proceeded with all speed to Madura; where it continued for three 

days to bathe in the golden-lotos tank, to worship the goddess Minatchij and to render 

homage of the mind to Siva's image. The goddess inquired into the case of this 

novel worshipper, which the god explained ; and then taught the bird the mantiram 
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(or charm) by which he had conquered Varna.* The bird now, letting go its "little 
sense," acquired knowledge, and also power, by repeating the triliteral charm,t so 
that it conquered all birds, not even excepting Garuden (the vehicle of Vishnu) itself: 
hence it acquired its name of Valliyen (or strong one). The bird again besought the 
god to give the like power to all of its species; which request was granted. Hence 
the song these birds now repeat is the charm which was taught them by the god. 
After some time the instructed bird was received into Kailasa (the paradise o{ Siva). 
Thus they who worship Siva are never unfortunate, like those who do not: a truth 
made manifest by the experience of the caran-curuvi. 



FORTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave paradise to the herorij and ordained that the lotos tank should 

produce no living creature. 

There was a heron accustomed to live on the fish of some large fo/oj-filled tanks,, 
near the south bank of the river Vaigai; but from want of rain the tanks became dry, 
and the bird flew to another place, where was a tank named Achcho^ in which rishis 
were accustomed to bathe. While they were bathing small fishes fell down from their 
hair, and this circumstance indicating great abundance, the heron was at first inclined 
to feast on them; but, on further thought, it reflected, " This is a holy place, it will be 
sinful to feed on these fishes." When the rishis had ended their bathing and worship, 
the heron heard them read from books to their disciples of the fame and excellence 
of Madura, and in consequence it resolved on going thither. Having arrived, the 
heron continued for one patsharn (or fifteen days) to bathe in the tank; at the end 



* The allusion is said to be to the case of Marcandeya^ who is Siranjivi (or immortal^. When 
Yama came to tie his life with a cord, and drag itaway» the young Bramin cleaved to the image of 
Siva, and Yama drew both along ; at which the god, being indignant, burst from the lingam, kicked 
Yama with his feet, overcame him by the words in question, and gave to Marcandrya sixteen lives, 
pronouncing that these sixteen lives should amount to immortality. 

t Said to be derived from the Sanscrit words for nectar, friendship, victory ; in Tamil, amartham, 
miiikeram, jeyam. 
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of which a fish of its own accord leaped out on the bank, and strong instinct urged 
the heron to devour its prey; but it recollected that the place was holy, and 
considered that severe punishment would follow : it therefore abstained ; and Siva 
now visibly appeared, asking what gift it desired? The Aeron said, ^' Let me lay 
aside this body, and be received into your paradise." The god asked, ^' Is there any 
thing else?" when the heron said, '^ In order that all my species may be kept from' 
danger, let there be no fishes, frogs, or any thing that lives in water, produced in 
this tank." This request also was granted; and hence to this day the Pottamarei 
produces no living thing. 



FORTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god shewed the boundaries of the town after the place had been destroyed by 

a flood. 

The son of Suguna-Pandion was Sittera-viruthen^ his son was Sittera-pushanen^ 
his son was Sittera-davasen^ his son was Sittera-varunen^ his son was Sittera-senen, 
his son was Sittera-vicrameny his son was Ri^a-marrtanden^ his son was Raja-suda- 
manij his son was Rqja-sarrtuleny his son was Rofa-kuhtthameny his son was Ayod- 
hana-piravinen, his son was Rqja-kuiyaren, his son was Para-raja-bayangaren^ his 
son was Ukra-sheneny his son w^ Satthuru-jeyen, his son was Vira-baskaren^ his son 
was Pirataba-martanden^ his son was Vicrama-kaiyugeny his son was Sotnar-^kolla^ 
kaleny his son was Athula^vicrameuy his son was Athula-kirrthi Thus, in regular 
descent from father to son, there were twenty-two kings who succeeded each other. 
While Athula-kirrthi-Pandion was reigning, he caused his son, Kirrthi-pushana- 
Pandiofiy to be crowned; and he himself went to the world of Siva. While Kirrthi- 
pushanen was reigning, the flood came ; when the seven seas, bursting their bounds, 
rushed foaming together, so as to destroy all things; the following only being 
excepted, that is to say— the shrine of Indren; the shrine of the goddess ; the golden 
/t>fo^ tank; the bullock mountain, formed by the tiruvilliadel of the god; the elephant 
mountain ; the snake mountain ; the cow mountain ; and the pig mountain. After- 
wards, by the favor of Siva^ the waters disappeared, and Brahma caused all beings 
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and things u before to reappear: when also the Sara^ Sera^ and Pandibn kings were 
restored. 

VamasJia-segara^Pandlon, of the race of the MooUi was swayii^ the sceptre in 
some villages not far from the situation of the god, when as the number of mankind 
increased, the king besought the god to shew the boundaries of a to-wn which might 
receive these as inhabitants. In consequence the god came forth from the anetent 
lingam, in the form of a religious ascetic, with his usual ornaments, and with serpents 
for jewels, and stood before the Pandion. To the serpent bound round the wrist of 
his front hand he said, ''Shew to the Pandion the boundaries of his town.** The 
serpent, worshipping the god, said, '' Let this town bear my name/' Which request 
being granted, it fixed its head at the east, and evolving its tail, brought it round 
to its mouth; thus showing to the king the boandaries; and then again returned 
to the wrist of the god. The king now built a town, having four principal gates or 
entrances. And to the town was given the name of Aluvayi^ (or venom-mouth). The 
king built a temple, with all usual accompaniments, as also the kings streets and 
streets for the people ; and ruled like Kula-segar a- Pandion, who first cleared the 
forest of Cadambu trees. 



FIFTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL, 

The god conquered the Soren kingy who came to make war against the Pandion, which 
was done by arrows having the name of Sunteresvaren written on them. 

While Vcmasha-segar a- Pandion was reigning, the very warlike king of the rival 
eountry, who was named Vicrama Soren, desirous of invading the Pandion kingdom| 
collected not only his own forces, but also the auxiliaries of three northern kings^ 
named, Aswapathi (ruler of horses), Gj^wapaihi (ruler of elephants), and Narapathi 
(ruler of men); and hostilely entered the Pandion country. When the Pandion heard 
of his having commenced hostilities, and committed various acts of violence, he went 
to the presence of the god, and said, '' Vicrama Soren is come to assault me with great 
power: I have no forces at all equal to cope with him; what shall I do.^" While thus 
supplicating, the god replied, by an unimbodied aerial voice, saying, ''Go, fight,. I will 
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give you the Tictory." The Pandion being encouraged and ^lad, collected his troops; 
and issuing out of the boundary wall of Ttrualuvayi {Madura), met the forces of 
the opponent, where they had been ravaging the country, and engaging them, 
maintained a warm combat. When many men on both sides had fallen, the god, in 
the guise of a hunter, and with the appearance of a general on horseback, approached 
to the Soren ranks, and discharged arrows from a bow: each arrow taking effect, 
overthrew and destroyed, a crare of chariots, a crore of elephants, a crore of horses, 
a crore of infantry. The Soren learning this circumstance, and doubting its import, 
ordered one of the arrows to be brought; on inspecting which, and seeing the name 
of Suntere^varen written on it, he observed, *^ Since the god fights on the side of the 
Pandion, victory to us will be impossible;" and thereupon began a retreat. But the 
other northern kings arrested and restrained his flight; and exposing themselves to 
the arrows of the god, they, together with all their troops, fell, and the bodies became 
a prey to the budas^ the evil spirits, vultures, dogs, and jackals ; and the Soren only 
escaped. The hunter-god gently smiled on the Pandion, and then disappeared. The 
king returned in triumph, seated on an elephant, and going to the temple, there 
presented a bow and arrows studded with the nine* jewels ; and afterwards prosper-' 
ously ruled over the kingdom. 



FIFTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL 

The god gave a bench to the college of Bramins; and mingling with them, contributed 

to the improvement of the Tamil language. 

While Vama$ha'segara' Pandion was ruling, the god -BrtfAwitf,. whoinCa« had 
previously made ten aswamedha sacrifices, was intending to bathe in the Ganges^ with 
Gayatri, Savittri, and Saraswathi (his consort) ; but Saraawcahi being occupied m 
attending to the strains of a Gandharva, (celestial musician,) delayed her coming, 
and Brahma bathed without her ; which creating a pique in the mind of Saraswathi, 



^*WBMB^aM*iM«Mtfi*>MM»MWMriai.a.^^M*»**0»M*a«MiMB**i 



• These are, J&HMliaymi (eat*»-«ye); ArilKM(iaffphire); Pavalam (coral); Puihparagam (topaz); 
JfaraywMam (emerald); Minikam {rabjy; Muttku (pearl); Vaidunyam (crystal); ratVam (diamond). 
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she reproached her husband; who recriminated, and pronounced his fiat that she 
should undergo on earth many human births. Saraswathi^ alarmed, said, ^^ I am the 
support of your life, and shall I thus be extinguished ?" Brahma^ somewhat softened, 
said, ** The fifty-one* letters which compose your body shall at once become forty- 
eight learned poets ; and as for the three remaining differing and principal letters, 
Sunteresvarer shall be bom together with you, and shall be your aid. In conse- 
quence the forty-eight letters were bom from different persons in various places at 
the same time ; and, as they grew up, they learned many books ; studied the eighteen 
languages ; and stringing beads of poesy, as votaries of Siva, they wandered in many 
countries, and overcame all the bards they met with ; till at length the whole forty- 
eight persons met together on the banks of the Tembiravani river, (at Tinnevilley,) and 
felt a common desire to go and display their art before the Pandion: while on the 
road to Madura, they were met by Sunteresvarer^ in the appearance of a poet, who 
asked them, "Who, and whence are you?" They replied, "We are poets, who are 
subjects of a strong desire to go to AluvayU ^i^d see the god there. You appear to 
us as if you were Sunteresvarer; bring us with you, and reveal yourself to us." He 
replied ''Very good;'* and, taking them with him, shewed them the shrines of 
Sunteresvarer and Minatchi; and then disappeared. The poets now discovered 
that the god had really been their conductor ; and wondering, rendered him praises. 
The Pandion heard of them ; and, reflecting within himself that these appeared to 
be poets of no ordinary class, he determined on building a choultry expressly for 
their accommodation; which was done in the enclosure of the temple, on the north* 
west quarter. Many envious poets^ of inferior powers, came to dispute with the 
forty-eight, seating themselves on the same level; at which the forty-eight, being 
annoyed, went into the temple, and besought the god, that as formerly he had given 
a bench without being] asked to a sorry minstrel, so that on being thus asked he 
would give them, who were poets, a bench to be elevated above the ground, on which 
none but themselves might be seated; or such only be elevated to a seat on the 



* Among other conceits, the natiTes dispose the letters of the alphabet over the various members 
of a human form, considered to be that of Sarasmaiki, (the goddess of learning, poetry, and eloquence,) 
and by repeating these letters, made into arbitrary words, they say that the intellectual faculties ast 
refined and invigorated. 
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poetical bench as were their own equals in song. The god himself appeared as a 
poety and gave them a silver bench, resembling the appearance of the moon, and 
just one cubit long and one cubit broad, (but which had the marvellous quality of 
extending its length, so as to accommodate only such as were entitled to this honor^) 
and said, "This will be sufficient to accommodate you all; and should one of you be 
wanting, it will diminish in proportion." The poets took the bench, and offering 
incense, fixed it in its place; and when Kiren, Kavilen, Paranefty and others, 
ascended, it was found to give them all a place; which they discovered with great joy, 
and then continued their learned labors. Afterwards, when other poets had come, 
and had been put to shame, the forty-eight began to dispute among themselves, in 
consequence of which discussion, the god came as a poet, and ascending the bench, 
which afforded him a place, he set their jarring sentiments in order, and explained 
the different meanings of their verses so as to re-produce concord; and thus, while 
the god formed the forty-ninth, and they were all for a long time harmonious, it 
came to pass that Vamesha'Segara-Pandion crowned his son Vamesha-sudamam; and 
delivering the kingdom over to him, the father approached the feet of the god; (that 
is, he died). 



FIFTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave to Terami a purse of gold. 

While one named Terafni was occupied in his usual office of preparing flowers, 
and putting them on the image of the god, it so happened that the king, Sudamani, 
went one day to one of his flower gardens, and a particular thought occurred to him 
while there, respecting which he resolved on a poetical contest ; and hence he tied a 
sum of gold in a packet, and hung it suspended to the bench of the poets, saying, 
" Whichsoever of you shall succeed by a chant in telling me the thought that is in 
my mind, he shall be rewarded with this packet of gold.' They all attempted, but 
failed. Terami hearing of this circumstance, paid homage to the god, and said, " I 
have long been performing this duty of preparing and robing you with flowers, with- 
out establishing myself in life: I am poor, and cannot afibrd to pay the expenses of 
marriage; enable me to wia this purse of gold." The god condescended to his 
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request, and put a chant into his hands, which he carried to the collegiate bench ; wbea 
the poets all said, ^' We find no fault with the versification; if it suit the thought io 
the king's mind, and he approve, you can then take the reward." The king admitted 
that the chant contained his thoughr, and ordered the reward to be given. While 
TertfTwiwasjust about cutting the string, Narkiren^ivom Kailastri^ said, "Hold! there 
is a fault in this chant, take it back." Terami, saddened at the disappointment, went 
to the shrine of the god, and said, " I am ignorant myself of versification, but they say 
you have given me a defective chant." The god, being moved, came forth, clothed 
with all the habiliments of a poet, and coming up to the bench, inquired who found 
fault with his stanzas? Narkiren replied, " I do." " What fault?" ** It is not in the 
versification, but in the subject." On this objection being proffered, a discussion arose; 
and on Narkiren manifesting obstinacy, the god opened a little the eye on his forehead, 
perceptible only to Narkiren; who being infatuated, said, "If even Indren were to 
open his thousand eyes, I would not yield :" whereon the god entirely opened his 
fiery eye, (which burns what it fixes on); and Narkiren^ perceiving the commencement 
of combustion, ran away as fast as possible and plunged himself in the golden lotos 
tank, which removes all kind of sin, and there remained to cool at leisure. 



FIFTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god rescued Narkiren from the tank. 

While Narkiren was thus remaining in the tank, his associates were much afflicted^ 
and went in a body to the presence of the god,, whom they implored to have mercy 
on the presumptuous critic. Moved by their supplications, the god, together with the 
goddess, was pleased to appear on the edge of the tank ; and beholding Narkiren 
with a fevorable eye, his body again became cod ; and he came out of the tank, 
confessing his fault in having intimated a blasphemy against the goddess dwelling in 
the Siva temple at Kailastriy (there named ^yana-Pungothaiy) and chanted a strain^ 
to the effect, that the goddess of Kailastri and the goddess of Kailasa were one 
and the same; he added another chant of seven harmonies, and was dismissed, being 
fully pardoned. The packet of gold was given to Teramiy and other gifts were added 
hy the king, named Sembc^a-mara-Pandion^ who continued a prosperous reiga. 
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FIFTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god, by means of Agastyar^ taught Narkiren purity of grammar. 

Narkiretij reflecting that his cure was obtained in the lotos tank, bathed in it after- 
wards three tinges every day, paying each time his homage to the god. The 
goddess one day suggested to her lord, that as this was a great devotee, it would be 
expedient to teach him the rules of elegant composition, of which he was yet 
ignorant; and that this might be done by means of the father of the Tamil language, 
the sage Agastyar^ (whom the god at a former period had desired not to come 
from the southern mountain, called Potheiya, to Kailasa, in the north, because by 
doing so the inclination of the earth's surface would be altered and its balance 
destroyed; but to remain in the south, whither the god would come to be married, in 
which place Agastyar might safely be present). The god consented to the suggestion 
of Minatchi; SLud cMing Agastyar^ bid him instruct Narkiren. In consequence of 
this instruction, Narkiren became very skilful; corrected his own rough spontaneous 
effusions, and those of others, making them elegant compositions; and taught hi» 
fellow-poets the like rules ; by which means the Tamil language became well 
modelled. It occurred to the goddess afterwards to a»k her lord, why he chose to 
instruct Narkiren by means of Agastyar^ and not immediately himself, seeing he 
knew all the rules of grammar so well ? The god replied, ^'That as there would have 
been an incongruity in his teaching a person who had once so grievously, though 
ignorantly, offended, he had preferred effecting the result through the medium ^ 
Agastyar.^' The goddess on receiving this information was satisfied. 



FIFTY-FIFTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

When the bench of learned Bramtns were disagreed concerning the merits of 
different books, the god, by means of a dumb child, settled the difference. 

The forty-eight members of the college of Bramins had each one composed b 
book, and each one vaunting the merits of his own composition, a dispute arose 
among them as to superiority. To settle this dispute, they went to the presence of 
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the god and implored his intervention. He replied, '' There is the son of a rery 
rich merchant, of handsome form, yet dumb; he shall settle your differences." The 
learned men again submitted to the god, how one who was dumb could possibly 
effect what was required. The god replied, "That when a chant was perfect, the hairs 
on the dumb man's head and arms should stand erect; and when a chant had merit, 
he should merely move his head with an expression of approval. The dumb person 
was accordingly taken to the college, where the authors severally recited their 
compositions. In some, the language was good; and in others, the subject was good ; 
and to these the dumb man assented by nodding his head. But the compositions of 
Kavilen, Paranen^ and Narkiren^ were indicated to be perfect, both in language and 
in matter. Thus the doubts and difSculties of the college were adjusted; and the 
members went on harmoniously together. 



FIFTY-SIXTH TIRUVILLIADEL, 

The Pandion having treated Idei-kaden with neglect ^ the god was pleased to remove 

and dwell at Vada-Mathurai, 

After Sembaga-mara- Pandion^ who was a great devotee of Siva^ had departed to 
dwell in his presence, there followed a succession of fifteen kings,* down to Kulesan^ 
who was so learned, that a place was accorded to him on the college bench of 
Bramins ; and poetical composition continued to be held in great esteem. One 
named Idei-kaden^ knowing these circumstances, composed some works greatly 
celebrating the king, which he recited before him. But the king took little notice, 
and gave no sign of approbation, and no reward. Stung with this neglect, the poet 
went to the presence of the god, and there besought him to avenge the injury. 
The god favorably heard the request, and by an illusory act of will, caused the image 
of himself and the goddess to disappear, and be removed, together with the college 
and Idci'kadeny to Vada- Mathuraiy on the south bank oi\\\tVaigai river. The next 
morning when the guardians of the temple went to open the doors of the shrines, to 

* Their names are specified id the Maauscript, which see. 
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their dismay^ they found no images there; which circumstance they went and reporte4 
to the king, together with their fears about the future prosperity of the place. The 
king, greatly disconcerted, came down from his throne, cast himself in the dust, and 
made piteous lamentation; when messengers came to announce to him that the god 
and goddess had been pleased to appear at Vada-Mathurai, a circumstance never 
before known. The king on receiving this intelligence set out, without state, not 
even walking, but passing over the intervening distance by rolling over his body on 
the ground (^imstlitSif^giL^easru^). When he arrived, he repeated his lamentations, 
eagerly inquired, if theft, the craft of trees or birds, the fault of learned men, or his 
own transgression of the law of MenUy had occasioned this heavy visitation? A celes- 
tial voice was heard, stating, that not for any such cause; but that partly as this was a 
place where the god's friend, Kuberen^ (the god of riches,) had performed worship, 
and partly because of the insult rendered to Idei-kaden, the god had been pleased to 
descend and remain at this place for a time. The king, being now instructed, greatly 
honored Idei-kaden^ by the gift of a young elephant, (a peculiar honor to poets,) and by 
the donation of very fertile lands; Idei-kaden^ being satisfied, chanted the king's 
praises ; and the former order of things being restored, the king received many gifts 
from the god, together with a son, named Arrimarrtana-Pandion^ whom he caused 
to be crowned ; and delivering to him the kingdom, Kuksan himself received an 
unfading immortality. 



FIFTY-SEVENTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came with a net as a Jisherman^ and removed the sentence denounced on 

Parvati 

While Sunteresvaren was instructing the goddess in the meaning of the Vedas^ she 
paid little attention, at which he, being angry, denounced on her as a punishment, that 
she should be bom of the fishermen^s tribe. The goddess humbling herself, and 
asking a mitigation of punishment, the god promised himself to come and take her 
for his wife. She was found at the foot of a Pinna tree, {Calophyllum Inophyllum^ 
in the shape of a young infant, by the head of the tribe of Parawas^ (or fishermen,) 
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who, having been long childless, took the child to his wife ; and both were attached to 
it, and reared it with care. Afterwards, when the child was grown up, the head of 
the tribe promised her in marriage to any one who should catch a very troublesome 
fish, which broke the people's boats and destroyed the fishermen. 

This fish was Nandij the god's vehicle. When the god had denounced punishment 
against the goddess, the two children, Subraminiyen ^nAVenaigen, {G anesa^ said, "It 
is because of our father s books that this has happened ;" hence Subraminiyen snatched 
the book from his father's hand, and Venaigen took up those on the floor, and both 
together cast the books into the sea. The god, angry at Nandij the porter, for admitting 
the children, sentenced him to become a shark in the ocean; and condemned Vena- 
igen to the penalty of dumbness ; but denounced nothing against Subraminiyen, 
because of the gift he had previously received, that is, that the curse pronounced 
against him should always recoil on the pronouncer. 

In consequence of the reward offered from the head of the fishermen's tribe, the god 
came in the guise of a fisherman, saying that he came from Madura. On the first throw 
of the net the shark was caught and brought to land ; and the head of the tribe publicly,, 
before the people assembled, gave his daughter to the fisherman in marriage. The 
god now reassumed his form, and received the homage of the head man, saying, '' I 
took pity on you, since you had been so long childless ; and now, after remaining a 
certain time on earth, you shall be received into my paradise." The goddess proved 
able to understand the sense of the Vedas; and the god besides instructed sixty 
thousand disciples. Afterwards the god and goddess, mounted on the bullock Nandiy 
(restored to its own shape,) were graciously pleased to return and dwell at Madura. 



FIFTY-EIGHTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god gave instruction to a person belonging to Vatkavur. 

At Vathavur, a town on the banks of the Vaigai^ a Bramin had a son who^ 
displayed marks of superior talent; and Arri-martana^ the king of Madura^ hearing* 
of him, sent for him; placed him in' the list of his ministers, and at length at ther 
bead of them. In this capacity he conducted the affairs of the kingdom with greafe 
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ability. Bnt his own mind was alienated from worldly things; he considered 
them to be vain, and the love of them to be like the unhallowed attachment of anr 
adulterous woman. It happened one day, while he was in the presence of the kingi^ 
that the officers of the king's cavalry came and represented the great existing need 
of a remount, as there was no cavalry effective in case of need. The king directed 
his chief minister to take from the treasury what money was needful, and go to 
Peranturi, a sea-port, where horses were brought in ships for sale. The minister 
accordingly took the money; had it placed upon camels; and, on setting out, first 
went to pay homage in the temple. When there, he besought the god to shew hirst 
the means whereby he might appropriate this money to the use and splendor of his 
temple and servants; and after he had so prayed, one like a Pandaram came and put 
the sacred ashes on his forehead, at which distinction he felt joyful, and proceeded 
with the usual accompaniments of his rank as the king^s chief minister. As he was- 
going along he meditated on the importance of obtaining some competent guruy (or 
spiritual preceptor). The god had anticipated his desire by transforming himself 
into the appearance of a Bramin^ seated at the foot of a Kurinthai tree, surrounded 
by disciples ; to whom he was occupied in explaining the Vedas^ Puranas^ and other 
books. The minister on seeing him considered his wish to be accomplished; and 
after bathing, visiting the temple, and paying homage to its god, he went and sat 
down near the Bramin^ who placed one foot on the head of the minister, and gave 
him instruction. The minister uttered some verses in praise of the preceptor, so 
perfect in their kind, that he received the epithet of Manika-vasagary (or jewel of a 
composer). The minister was sa delighted that he pointed out to the Bramin the 
dilapidated state of the temple, and proposed to expend the money which he had 
brought in repairing and decorating it. The guru said, " Do according to your own 
mind;'' and then disappeared, together with all his attendants. The minister was 
disconsolate, and with great lamentations threatened to destroy himself. In the end, 
he occupied himself in building, and expended all the money on- the temple. He 
then bid his followers return to Madura^ and tell the king, that horses could not now 
be obtained; but that ships would arrive, and horses would be brought in the month of 
August. The people returned privately, but said nothing to the king, through fear*^ 
A letter came from the king to the minister, who was still at Peranturij inquiring; 
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about the horses, at which the minister was greatly alarmed; when a celestial 
voice was heard, consoling him, praising him for his piety, and assuring him that 
horses should be brought. He wrote to the king to this latter purport, and in the 
night the god appeared in a dream and bid him return to Madura without anxiety, 
for that horses should be brought thither. The minister accordingly returned; and 
when in the presence of the king, assured him that horses would come on the 
morrow; on which assurance being given, the king graciously dismissed him. When 
at home, he was surrounded by his friends and relatives, with many expostulations 
on his conduct; but he simply replied, ''It is nothing to me, I am become the 
servant of Siva: let them kill me with the sword, burn me in the fire, or do what 
they please, it matters not; I shall endure the trial with fortitude." 



FIFTY-NINTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god turned jackals into horses on behalf of Manika-vasagar^ who had been 

instructed by the Guru-murti. 

On the morrow, the king sent for the minister to inquire about the horses; when 
he assured the king that they would come within three days; but being numerous, it 
would be needful to mark out lines for them, to dig wells for supplying them with 
water, and to ornament the town. The king gave instructions to this effect ; but on 
the third day, no horses appearing, he sent peons, directing them to seize the rogue 
Vathavuren^ punish him, and put him in prison. When they came, the minister 
placed himself in the attitude of a worshipper; that is, prostrate on the ground, with 
his arms extended, and hands joined above his head; and, meditating on Siva, he 
bore the torture inflicted, which the peons increased in consequence of his patience. 
They next put him all night in an offensive prison to him like a flower garden. 
The next morning he listened to the instruments used in conducting the temple 
worship; and, addressing the god, called on him to witness and relieve the sufferings 
of his votary. The god, moved by this supplication, ordered Nandi^ and others of 
his attendants, to go and turn jackals of the forest into horses, and bring them to the 
Pandion. The order was obeyed in time to save the minister from capital punish- 
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metit. An amaziDg concourse of horses appeared^ and the god himself came at the 
head of the other riders. When the king asked the grooms, ^' Who was the chief of 
them?'' they pointed to the god ; and the king, forgetting himself, made him a respectful 
salutation; at which, a moment after, he felt ashamed. The chief then proceeded 
to explain the qualities of the horses; among which were, that they would leap the 
town walls, pass through windows, and if kept* in any one s house would ensure 
prosperity. Their different kinds were stated, with the uses to which they severally 
were most applicable. While the description was being given, the horses raised a 
dust which ascended through the atmosphere to Swerga-hgam. The chief proceeded 
to state the different countries whence the different kinds of animals came, and 
the import and advantages of different colors among them; winding up the whole 
detail, as it had been begun, by stating, that these were purchased with the king's 
money, through the agency of his excellent minister Vathavuren. The chief then 
delivered one horse into the king's own hand ; and had all the rest given up, except- 
ing only the one on which he himself was seated, being Nandi in disguise: he 
then made his respects to the king, and, with all his subordinates, disappeared. 
The king commanded his minister to be released and honored. The god returned 
to the Madura temple, and related his diversion to the goddess, who was much 
astonished. 



SIXTIETH TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god turned the horses into jackals, and being displeased at the subsequent 
treatment of Manika-vasagen, made the river Vaigai overflow. 

The minister, on being released, came to his dwelling, attended by musical instru- 
ments and the like accompaniments, and there was waited upon by all classes. 
When these were gone, he retired to a private place, and, addressing the god, said, 
" It is true that horses have been brought to the satisfaction of the Pandion; but that 
I may have no more trouble of this sort, change my mortal form." The day was now 



* This is stated to be a popular notion concerning the jackal. 
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departed, and the moon and stars appeared; when the god, by an exertion of his 
power, again changed the horses, who were tied in rows, into their own form of jackals. 
These now said one to another, " We, who delight in the sound of funereal instru- 
ments and wailings of mourners, have been all day made to bear burdens, and have 
been flogged with whips; we find not here the crabs nor shell -fish on which we are 
wont to feast, but gram and grass, which we desire not; it is better to break our 
cords, and retire to our native woods, where we shall have none of these annoyances/ 
They accordiftgly broke their fastenings, and proceeding to prey on the entrails of 
some dead horses of the old stud, they raised a great cry, which brought the keepers; 
on whose approach, some of the jackals clambered over the walls, some passed 
through the windows, and some out through the drains; while a few, being old and 
infirm, remained trembling at the approach of the keepers. There was now a 
barking of dogs, and cry of awakened birds : the whole town became disturbed ; and 
every where jackals were visible; which, by the morning, had escaped to the forest 
The day following, the head keeper of the lines went to the king and reported what 
had occurred. The Pandion sent for the minister, and being very angry with him, 
ordered him to bring back the money which he had received; and delivered him 
over to peons till he should do so. The peons carried him into the open field, 
exposed him to the sun, and placed a stone on his head and a heavy one in each 
hand to keep him down,* until he should restore the money. The god, being 
displeased at the treatment of his votary, threw a glance on the river Vaigai, which, 
understanding the signal given, came rushing down with great force, and rising 
over its banks, entered the streets and houses, of the town. The people, being 
alarmed, collected their children aud valuables, and debated what they should do; 
while the water rose, first to the waist, and afterwards as high as the shoulders; they 
then ascended upper houses, and the water rose as high ; when they uttered piteous 
lamentations, saying, *' Is this for the ibjustice of the king ? or is it a sacred amuse- 
ment of the god ? we know not. A thousand Kundotherens could not swallow up 
this inundation. What shall we do?" In the mean while the peons who were 
torturing Manika-vasagenj finding that their wives and children were in danger of 

* This is said to be a customary mode in villages of obtatoing money from a refractory debtor.. 
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being drowned, left him, and went to their rescue. He, being released, proceeded 
to the temple ; and being unmoved, continued his meditation of the god, without 
sustaining any harm. 



SIXTY-FIRST TIRUVILLIADEL. 

The god came to carry mud as a cooly^ and the sacred body was struck with a cane. 

The king hearing of the distress caused by the inundation, sent for his ministers, 
and commanded them to use means in order to stay the water of the river. This- 
command the ministers received with reverence, and set about its fulfilment, by assem- 
bling all the householders and people of the town, and appointing to each persoa 
so much of the bank of the river to be raised into a dike. There was one poor old 
woman, named Vanthij without relatives or family, who lived by making a sort of 
flour cakes, and by offering gfiee to the god, which she afterwards sold. Being 
infirm and unable to labor, and having no means of obtaining help, she appealed to the 
god in her extremity, and besought his assistance. Shortly after, a cooly, clothed ia 
a very dirty garment, with tlie appearance of being half famished, came, inquiring if 
any one was willing to employ him ; at which the old woman was glad,- and engaged 
to pay him for his work by her flour cakes. He entreated her forthwith to give him 
some of the imperfectly prepared materials; and eating, this-, received- some more cakes 
properly prepared, whirh he tied up in his girdle, and then went to work. But 
instead of doing the appointed portion, he roved about, and did a little work here and 
there for other people, receiving cakes from them, and then slept for a time under a tree. 
After receiving more cakes, he agaia went to work, but did little, and hindered* others 
by his practical jokes; among which, one was the lallhig with his burden of mud into 
the river, and scrambling out again, after the spectators had thought him in danger 
of being drowned. His behavixKir at length, attracted the notice of the ministers 
who were superintending the work; and, inquiring into his indolence, they found- 
that while the water of the river was every where else overcome, it continued to pour 
in only at his appointed portion. His appearance being very beautiful, and like that 
of a king s son rather than a cooly, the ministers reported the case to the king, adding,. 
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that from his appearance they were afraid to 6og him, as they would do others. The 
king himself went out to inspect the work; and coming to the idle cooly, demanded 
who he was? but received no answer. Offended at this deportment, the king raised a 
rattan, or cane, which he held in his hand, and struck him with it over the shoulder; 
on which the apparent cooly deposited the load of mud on his head, basket and all, , 
and disappeared; while by means of this single basket full of earth the dike became 
completed at once. The blow which was struck was felt by all the inmates of the 
king's palace, both human beings and animals : not only so, but it was felt by the 
sun, the moon, the planets, and stars; even Brahma in his paradise was disturbed, 
and Vishnu was awakened from his slumbers. The king stood astonished ; and now 
the god, seated on his bullock vehicle, appeared in the air, while a celestial voice was 
heard, to this purport, ^' That the king had done wrong in illusing Manika-vasagenf 
who had employed the money he had received for the service of the god, of whom 
he was a distinguished follower; that the king should call Manika-vasagen^ ask his 
pardon, and dismiss him satisfied." All this the king promised to do, and performed. 
Manika-vasagen gave the king his forgiveness, and announced his intention of going 
to reside at Chittambaram. The king evinced a desire of accompanying him, v^hich 
the minister imperatively forbad. The latter then retired to the forest of Till trees 
near Chittambaram^ and remained there performing austere devotion ; arriving also at 
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the full knowledge of the worldly (Qeo&rlS^ii) and spiritual (&s>eu^stl) systems. 
He also overcame in argument the Baudhasj (t^fifilr,) who dwelt there in considerable 
numbers. At length his life was merged in the celestial splendor.* 



* The adventures of Manika-vtuagan form the subject of the Vathura^Purana, which is very diffuse ; 
and found both in prose and poetry. It is stated in this Purana, that MoMika, when tortured, was 
stretched on the burning sand of the Vaigai; as also, that the manner of his "death was a melting 
away and disappearing in the smoke of the Karpwram^ or incense, which he was offering. The whole 
tale is in great repute with the natives of the Saiva class, and much admired. Several years ago the 
Editor remembers the story of the cooly being told to him by an otherwise intelligent and sensible 
man, who could not restrain his gushing tears at the mention of the blow which the god received. He 
professed to be a ^[reS, or philosopher ; but so strong is the feeling of superstition, even though 
founded on tales no better than these. The Editor has been forcibly reminded, by a certun analogy, 
of the exclamation reported by Eui^biui of one Dionytiusy an astronomer, on a preternatural eclipse 
occurring, which is, ** Either the end of the world is approaching, or else the God of nature suffers.*' 
Various apparent allusions, or analogies, to circumstances recorded in Scripture history, may by 
possibility be gathered up in another place. 
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SIXTY-SECOND TIRUVILLIADEI. 

The god came in the shape of Sampanten, and cured Kuna-Pandion of his /ever. 

From Jaga-natha-Pandian, down to Kuna-Pandion, there were nine other kings^ 
as narrated in the manuscript, (p. 23: which see). Kuna-Pandion, being warlike 
and powerfal, went and conquered both the Sera and the Soren kings, and took 
possession of their countries. But they, humbling themselves, redeemed their 
countries: the first, by large numbers of elephants, horses, and other gifts; and the 
latter, by giving his daughter, named Mangiya-carisi, to the Pandion to wife. One 
of the Soreii king's subjects, named Kulichari, gave large gifts to the Pandion in 
lieu of the usual marriage portion; and the king, being pleased with his conduct, 

took him to be his minister. 

« 

It so happened that, as the king was deformed, he was persuaded to embrace the 
Samunal {^Mki \ and the Bramins were in consequence distressed; their religion was 
depreciated; and the bare head, rolled up mat, drinking vessel suspended from the 
wrist by a cord, peacock-fans, and other emblems of the Jainas, their disgusting 
poverty, and the more disgusting recitations of their books, were every where 
perceptible. Notwithstanding, the queen and minister secretly preserved the Saiva 
faith; and not daring to put ih^Vibuthi, (or ashes,) on their foreheads, they put it on 
the crown of their heads. They also went by stealth to worship in \hQ*Saiva temple: 
when there one day, a Pandaram, of the Saiva sect, approached and saluted them; 
who, in reply to inquiries, said he came from Chittajnbaram, and that a prodigy had 
recently appeared there in the person of the son of a Bramin, who, when only three 
years of age, had displayed extraordinary precocity, and had since confounded persons 
of maturer years; adding, that he had spoken about coming to Madura. On receiv- 
ing this intelligence, the queen and the minister wrote on a palm leaf a short epistle^ 
inviting the Bramin to come, and sent it by the Pandaram, When the young man 
was about to set forward, his elders and friends came round him to represent the 
great danger of one so young going among a hostile sect; adding also, that it was a 
bad time. He replied, that he cared not about good or bad times or days, the 
Supreme Being protecting him; and setting out on his journey, when he came near 
ta Madura^ he blew the trumpet usually indicating conquest. Some of the Samunal 
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sect encountering him, asked, scornfully, ''How one so young could assume such airir 
of superiority or defiance?" but he went tranquilly on till he came to Madura; and 
then took up his abode in the house of a Bramin. While there the adverse party, by 
means of their ceremonies, sent a flame to destroy him ; but as he continued unhurt, 
they came and set fire to the house in which he sojourned. On learning that this 
was the work of the Samunals, he said, '' Let the flame go and seize the king who 
protects these miscreants." In consequence of this malediction, Kuna-Pandion was 
seized with a burning fever, from which he sought relief in vain. His queen and 
minister now took the opportunity of recommending the young Saiva to his notice; 
but the king objected on the ground of impropriety, owing to a difference of faith, 
which objection was, in the end, overruled. The Samunals however interposed; and 
tbough they could not prevent the king from seeking a cure ; yet, to interpose as much 
difficulty as possible, they proposed, that they themselves should try to cure the king 
on one side of his body, while the Saiva did the same with the other side; to which 
arrangement consent was given. The Satnunals uovr tried their utmost efforts ; but 
the king, instead of being benefitted, only became worse. It next came to the Saiva's 
turn, who exhibited some of the sacred ashes; on which the Samunals exclaimed 
that this was unfair, as the ashes might conceal some medicine. The Bramin then 
said, '' Let me have some of the ashes from the kitchen of the god s temple brought 
to me;" and on this request being granted, he proceeded to rub one side of the kingV 
body entirely with these ashes, and left that side cured. The king begged him ta 
cure the other side also; and since the adverse party could not oppose, the young 
Bramin cured the other side also in like manner. At the same time the hump on 
the king's shoulders became reduced; and in place oi Kuna-Pandiony (hump-backed,) 
he acquired the name of Savuntiren (beautiful). Gratefully acknowledging his 
obligations to Sampanten, he embraced the Saiva faith, received instruction, and 
became a holy man. 

SIXTY-THIRD TIRUVILLIADEL, 
The impalement of the Samunals. 
After the cure of the king, his wife and minister, and Sampanten, went to the temple 
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of Siva^ and rendering him praise, besought his permission that the Samunab and their 
faith might be destroyed. The god replied to Sampanten, ^* What you have done is 
well pleasing to me; and therefore to what you agree, I agree:" (playing on the name 
Sampanten^ or agreement). 

The Samunals were much chagrined and envenomed by what had occurred ; and 
agreed upon an ordeal by 6re, as the means of bringing about a change. But as 
they were about proceeding to the king on this errand, they met with great opposition 
from their wives. These represented the reverse already sustained; and stated, that in 
their dreams of the past night, they had seen a cow (emblematic of the Hindu faith) 
pushing with its horns in every direction ; they had also seen bodies pierced through, 
and beasts and birds feeding on the dead carcasses; while the town appeared full of 
persons with ashes on their foreheads (denoting the Siva religion). These remon- 
strances were however unavailing. Like devoted men, they were angry with their 
wives ; and these latter, finding they could not prevail, became incensed in turn, and 
pronounced on them a curse, wishing that they might perish. The learned Samunals 
proceeded to the king ; represented that he had done them injustice ; and requested 
that themselves, and the young Saiva^ might be directed to write each one a chant on 
palm leaves, all of which should be subjected to the trial of fire; and the production 
that should remain unconsumed, should be considered as belonging to the true faith. 
To this proposal all parties assented ; and on a set day they proceeded to some little 
distance, when the homa (or sacrifice by fire) was prepared. The Samunals depended 
on their employment of the Agni-kattu (or charm against fire); nevertheless, their 
writings were all consumed, amounting to eight thousand ; and that of Sampanten 
alone remained uninjured. This ordeal did not give them satisfaction; and they 
proposed that the books should be written again, and the whole cast into the river 
Vygaiy when that one which should ascend against the stream should be declared to 
belong to the true faith. This challenge was also accepted; but the condition was now 
attached, that whichever of the parties should be conquered, should abjure his or 
their respective faith, and embrace the opposite one, or else be impaled alive. The 
trial was fixed for the following day, and a public procession having gone forth to 
the banks of the river Vygai, the ordeal by water proceeded; when every book of the 
Samunals was carried down with the stream, and that of the Saiva alone ascended. 
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The trial being decisiTe^ he now appealed to them, exhorting them not to perish, but 
to embrace the Saiva faith. The eight thousand learned men who had written the 
palm leaves refused ; and with obstinate prejudice put themselves on the impaling 
stakes. But the unlearned multitude, being afraid, snatched up the ashes emblematic 
of the Saiva faith, and rubbed them on their foreheads ; and others, not being able to 
get ashes, smeared themselves with the unburnt cow-dung itself to escape death. 

Afterwards, the king, with Sampanten, went westward ten miles in search of the 
book which had ascended the stream, until they came to a place where the god was 
seated, in the form of an aged Bramirty of whom they asked, "If any thing particular 
bad occurred?" who replied, "We know not." But on some stanzas being sung in his 
praise, he put some ashes on the forehead of Sampanten^ and indicated the place 
where the book was to be found. The king built on that spot a pagoda, together 
with a town called Tiru-yedagam, (the place of the sacred- writing,) and adoring Siva^ 
remained there some time ; by which means he cleared himself of the crime of 
having joined with the Samunals; and then returned with Sampanta-murti to 
Madura. He there brought the Saiva sect into open day. And subsequently, when 
Sampanten wished to go and visit other Siva temples, he, out of great regard, accom- 
panied him to some distance, and then returned. Since the time when his fever 
was cured, he had changed the name Ktma-Pandion to Savuntera-Pandion (i. e. 
hump-back, to beautiful). He ruled according to the law of Menu ; built temples 
with choultries; and instituted festivals to the Madura god ; and in harmonious 
co-operation with his wife Mangiya-carisij and his minister Kulichari^ ruled pros- 
perously for a length of time. 



SIXTY-FOURTH TIRUVILLIADEL. 



The god called a Vanni tree^ a lingam, and a well, from Tirupuramhiyan to bear 



witness to a marriage. 



In a town on the sea-coast in the Soren kingdom, there was a merchant, who was 
very wealthy, but had no child. He, with his wife, performed many religious services, 
and at length were favored with only the gift of a female infant. The merchant at 
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the birth of his daughter, intimated his intention that she should be married to the 
son of his elder sister, who was then at Madura. Shortly after the merchant died ; 
and his wife was burned together with the dead body of her husband, leaving the 
child an orphan. After the usual lamentations were passed, the relatives sent to call 
the merchant's nephew, and mentioned his uncle's intentions as to the marriage: but 
he preferred that the marriage ceremonies should take place at Madura^ among his 
relations; and, after some time, set out on his return thither, taking with him, the 
young woman, her attendants, and property. On the road they came to the town 
named Tirupurambiyam, where the young man bathed in the tank; and the food of 
the party was cooked under a vanni tree, (prosopis spicigera). After their meal the 
you4ag man slept, with his head resting on the step of the temple for a pillow. In 
this situation a serpent carae and bit him, so that he died. While other relatives 
wept, and fell on the body of the deceased, according to custom, the young woman 
sat apart sorrowful. It so fell out that Sampanten (of the foregoing tale) was then 
visiting this temple: on hearing the outcry, he went near, and inquired what was the 
matter. The young woman fell at his feet; and, with all the -high appellations 
employed to the holiest of men, stated the circumstances, and the occurrence that had 
taken place. He noticed in a particular manner the becoming deportment of the 
betrothed; and interesting himself in the case, thought on the god, and chanted 
certain verses in his praise. As a consequence, the young man that was dead, 
became revivified, opened his eyes, and arose, unconscious to himself of any thing 
more than having arisen from sleep. The person instrumental in this result strongly 
recommended the two persons to marry at that very place. But the young woman 
objected the distance from kindred, and want of witnesses. Sampanten said, that the 
vanni tree, the lingam, and the well, would be sufficient witnesses; and the marriage 
ceremony was performed. 

After their arrival at Madura, the woman brought forth a son, who was accus- 
tomed to play with two children which the same husband had received by a former 
wife, still living. Some disagreement took place between the children, which brought 
on a quarrel between the mothers; and the elder wife employed disrespectful 
language regarding the younger, asking, among other things, *' Where were the 
witnesses to her marriageT These being mentioned, the elder jeered her by asking, 
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"If such witnesses would come and give testimony?" The younger wife, feeling* 
herself hurt, went and bathed in the golden lotos tank, and besought the god ; when 
a celestial voice was heard, saying, '^ I will bring the witnesses to this place, go and 
call your kindred." She accordingly went, and brought the elder wife, together 
with many, other friends, to the temple, where in the Isani choultry, the god 
presented to their view the vanni tree, the lingam^ and the well. The elder wife, 
being confounded, only nodded her head, in token of inability to object ; and the 
other relatives, who saw this token of favor extended towards the younger wife, 
rendered her many honors. 

The husband, on learning these circumstances, greatly blamed the elder wife, and 
repudiated her ; but, at the intercession of the younger wife, who pleaded the honor 
she had received through the malice of her opponent, the husband took back the elder 
wife, and restored her privileges. These witnesses remain to the present day. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PURANA. 



The opening scene is laid in Kailasa^ the paradise of Siva. Here, while rishis are 
conversing together, an inquiry is made as to the holiest and most celebrated of 
stations on earth where their god is worshipped. Suthu-rishi, one among them, in 
reply, states, " That once on a time, when he was at Casi^ he heard the sage Agastyar 
relate accounts concerning a very eminent Sivastallam; calculated to produce the 
impression that it was chief of all others." The curiosity of the holy immortals being 
awakened by this statement, they earnestly request Suthu to repeat over to them 
what he had heard from the mouth of Agastyar. Suthu complies with this request ; 
and commencing with the first Tlruvilliadelj goes on, without any further allusion to 
the present company, down to the last; when he adds, that thus far the sage Agastyar 
had narrated the diversions of the god ; stating, that besides these, there were innu- 
merable others, to him unknown. Suthu further tells the immortals, that the sages 
who listened to Agastyar,^ were so delighted, that they left Casi to go and visit 
Madura^ whe1%, after bathing in the tank, and obtaining a sight of the original 
•'* lingaMy they received gifts from the god; and afterwards Agastyar^ with each of the 
others, established inferior images, calling these respectively by their own names; and 
then went to their TapasuvanaSy or places of retirement, austerities, and meditations,, 
accordingto the usage of such sages. 

Thus far, it is added; is the account of the sixty -four sacred amusements ; and he 
who heiairs the narration will obtain all manner of happiness. 



It may be noted, that the boldness of the opening portion is not perhaps well 
sustained throughout; and the close is very brief. There being very little doubt 
that the body of the Purana was first written, and the machinery of the beginning 
and end fitted on to it, the Editor has thought he can do no violence to the judg- 
ment or taste of his readers by presenting them with an analysis of the structure^ 
after the abstract of the principal portion, or body of the Purana. 
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NOTES. 



CHAPTER II.---SECTION 1. (resumed.) 

Th^re can be perbapt UuIb dan^r of mistake in considering the turomttitaiices aiatfed in 
the first section as merely finbuiooK. W« may, however, revert to it for the sake of offering 
one or two passing observations. The name Pandion was favlKar to ikfb Orecfcs. There 
were two kings of Athens so named, by one of whom the Pandia iwas established, it being 
a festival, stated to have some referenoe to the Maeo, as the DionyM had to the Ssua. The 
second Pandion lost his kingdom, and had four sons, (the eldest of whom reooverod wliat his 
father had lost,) and these sons Were twmed Pandionidae. Now Pmndu^ of the race of the 
Moon, who, according to the Baraiham^ (or Makabhmmtn^) nded at Hmiiinaywri, in the north 
of India, (near die site of modern Delhi,) had five sons, termed Pandavas^ from him; of 
whom the eldest, named YadidUkirj lost his kingdom as narrated by playing at ^1100 with 
his relative Dwryodha; and Arjuna, the next eldest, was very materialUy iostrtimental in ita 
recovery. They had also a saster, named Dropidiy in whose trealfpent by Dwryodha^ we 
discern some resemUanee to the sufferings of Philomela ,daiighler ef tbe^fifst Athenian PanOony 
caused by Tereus^ her sister's husband. These circumstances, agreeing moreover tdlereUy 
vrell in obronological date, afford some coincidenees between Grecian and Indian itory, 
which may, nevertheless, relate to similar, but distinct circumstances ; «s indeed the Edilor 
would preferably conjecture. Whether the incidents giviiig rise to the great ^ic poem. of 
the Makahharaiay were derived from Grecian, or purely Indian bistofy, is p0f4)iapi a eireiim* 
stance of no great moment.* But it appean open to inquiry, whether ibe e|litbety Pandion^ 
wan dmrived to a dynasty of sontberli kings, of the race of the Moon, Ity means of Aiyuna^ the 
•eoond of the Pundaffoeny who is stated, botfi by the Saraiham and the eupplequHltary 
Boanuscript in this volume, to have visited M^ura^ and to ha^e married the king's dftught^r. 
in such case, the title, as giren by the mannecTtpt under present annotation to Kulmegat^ the 
first king, may be applied by courtesy of the author, and by bistoria»l license. It wiU 
hownver be presently seen, in opposition to sneh a conjecture, that Aiyuna and KfUaseigarmp 
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* The above was written witboatknowittg, or rather refdembering, that Sfa* W. Joncv (ivhoflevniTeraBlgeBhniiothiiif 
hsi ^Ka p e d,) hadaoticedt1ieallwloDkitheMls«Hnsterais: '*Ifanet^#logtat weretoiqnpete, Ihslthe Atbenisas had 
ttabcHMiod their ipoetioal Mttoi^ ^ Pandttrn't expnWoQ, asd the reitoratioo of ^eut, with the Adatic ta!e of the Pandm 
asd YmiMtkiir, neither of which werdi th^ coold hare articalated, I should not hastily deride his conjecture : certain 
it is, that Paii^Niiiaiiif/ is called by the Greeks the country of Pandion:* (Third discourse, ou the Hindus, Works, vol. 8.) 
It is also certain, xhtii Pandiyamandalam is employed In our leading MS. to dbtinguish this iLingdam fiwn the af^facent 
Ayrv^SoMdMBM, nod ottvKMnatikttft, 
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were descended from different sons of the same progenitor^ that is, Vayaihi. As regards the 
origin, and real import, of the two royal races of the Sun and the Moon, of such constant 
recurrence in Indian works, we shall probably have another and a more advantageous place 
to inquire; meantime, the following extract from a manuscript in the Editor^s possession 
may afford suflScient illustration for our present purpose. 

^* The son of Chandren is Buthan, When a certain king, named Ilen^ of the race of the 
'' Sun, was for some cause transformed into a female, Buthan by that female, named //i, had 
'^a son, named Ptirarava-chakraverti ; and this last had a son, named Ayu, by Urupasi, a 
^' celestial female, (said to be one of the choir in the heaven of Indren). This Ayu had a son, 
*^ named Nacuzhsn, by a king's daughter, named PirabaL By the favor of Siva, this 
^^ Nacuzhen received a son, named Yayathi, By Deviyanij the daughter of Sucretiy Vayaihi 
'' had the two following sons, Vetku and Duruvasu, By Sarmisaii, the daughter of Vida- 
*^ paruveUfB. king o{ Asuras, Yayathiy had the following three sons, Turuven^ AnnUj Puru. 
^' Among these 6ve sons, the eldest, by Deviyaniy (that is Yethu,) had the following sons, 
^' Balabadraj Ramen, and Krishnen. The younger brother of Yethu, that is Duruva^U^s 
" offspring, was the first Pandion. The place of bis reigning was Manalur, Among those 
'^ of this race, one, named Kalasegara-Pandiony by the favor of SivUy cut down a forest of 
'^ cadambu trees, and built a town called Madura, where he reigned.*' 

This manuscript then proceeds briefly to state the legend connected with the foster 
daughter of Maliyaikusen ; her conquering the fifty-six countries, and marriage with Parama- 
esvarer, another name of Siva, It gives a mere list of kings^ names down to Kuna- 
Pandion, and then adds : — 

'^So many kings ruled in Madura, But as to those kings who reigned after Kuna^ 
^^ Pandion, and others who reigned before Kulasegara-Pandion, there is no exact historical 
** record.'' 

This manuscript is brief, and at the beginning slightly damaged ; in which portion only 
it has the appearance of an abstract from a section of the Baraiham, The commencement 
evinces mere fabulous invention : Chandren is the Moon, Buthan is the planet Mercury. 
Chandren is said, by other authorities , to have begotten Buthan by the wife of Vrihaspati, 
regent of the planet Jupiter, and preceptor of the gods ; and Vrihaspaii is said in con- 
sequence to have cursed Chandren, condemning him to decrease, but the gods, consulting 
together, determined that after decreasing he should increase again. Further, Sucren 
(masculine) is the planet Venus, said to be preceptor of the Aswras. Yayaihi (Ayati) seems 
pointed out very generally as the most marked progenitor of the race of the Moon, which 
branches out into two divisions ; Balabadra and Krishna being distinguished in the senior 
branch, and the first Pandion in the junior branch. The connection however between the 
kings of Manalur, or Manavur, and the first Pandion, does not clearly appear. 

Among the MSS. in the Editor's possession, one is seemingly an abstract, by some nameless 
Bramin, of genealogies, and some connected events, from the Baraiham. It is more minute 
than the brief translation just given ; and states, that Duruvasu had the region of the south 
assigned to him by his father Yayathi, who in an arbitrary and absurd manner caused Puru, 
the youngest of his three illegitimate sons, to inherit the paternal dominions. Considering 
however that the preceding statement is here sufficient, and most suitable, from its connection 
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with the race of Kuhsegara-Pandi^ny any translation or notice of the oth^r, it is thought,* 
may be more suitably reserved for the notes on the fourth chapter of the leading manuscript. 

The Poitamareiyor golden lotos Unk, which is invested with so much importance, especially 
in the Stalla Purana, is now a stagnant pool of green and apparently unwholesome water, 
within the great enclosure of the temple. It may originally have been covered with leaves 
and flowers of the lotos, (or nymphaea of Linnaeus^) as pools often are in India, at least with 
the red and white variety ; but the modern appearance of the tank is less inviting. It ia 
surrounded on the four sides by flights of stone steps, in the customary manner ; and on the 
south*ea8t, and north sides, it has an open corridor, or sort of cloister, the walls of which- 
are painted in fresco (said to be often renewed) with various mythological devices. The 
childishness of superstition is in nothing more apparent than in the great importance which 
it uniformly attaches to particular spots or places. It must however be admitted, that the 
golden lotos tank has won golden opinions for the Madura Bramins; and as such, has 
merited their greatest laudations. 

The two first Tiravilliadels connected with this first section, hardly call for any 
particular illustration.* It may just be noticed, in passing, that Durvaser, the rishiy is a 
very convenient personage to Hindu writers, being usually represented as very choleric, and 
generally uttering some maledictions, of inevitable fulfilment, unless modified by himself. 
He is so introduced by Calidusa in the drama oiSacowtala; and the evil attendant on the 
heroine is made to turn on him, ^^ who has power to consume, like raging fire, whatever 
offends him-'* No wonder then at the penalty incurred by the white elephant of Indren. 
This species is held sacred, not only on account of its very great rarity*^ but also because it 
is fabled to be the royal vehicle of Indren^ king of the inferior gods ; whose number is also 
fabled to amount to thirty-three croresj or three hundred and thirty millions. 



CHAPTER II.^SECTION 2. 

Advancing to the second section, we come to the incarnation o( Minaiehiy the goddess of 
the place, on which much of its mythological legend depends. The name merely means 
fish'Cye. The birth of a child from the flame of a sacrifice, of course, is fiction ; yet fictions 
equally absurd are not only frequent in Indian books, but also in the Grecian mythology. 
The wonder is, how such things ever obtained credence ; though no bounds can be set to the 
credulity of the ignorant portion of mankind. The invasion of Kailasa by this warlike 
female, and the subsequent marriage with Siva^ might, to one familiar with Indian tales, 
suffer no great violence were it reduced to some hostile demonstrations on the approach of a 
ddubtful stranger, (such, for instance, as an Aryuna or a **Pius JEneas^) afterwards received 

* The legend of the first, to raentloDed by Mr. Wiiford, in his Essaj on Egypt and the Nile, (sec. S, chap. 9.) and 
vrithout material difference; whence It may be concladed that thto SttiUa-Purana to aided by the inventions of older ones. 
Mr. Wilford spelto the name Nahuha^ and Deva^Nahutha, as king elect of the celestials. Nahuha and NoeuUn are the 
same words, yielding a caution on the subject of hasty etymological derivations. The Tamil alphak>et has no aspirate, 
but changes the Sanscrit h into A or c, and 4/1 to represented by a letter which in the sooth to pronoonoed /, and / to often 
written In its place ; while en, is whe ordinary masculine termination in Tamil. 
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as % g;fMt Md A ImriMtiid. That ili^^'una Was a real penoB, ii moat probable ; aad tbat liar 
Mattiad a dtoghter of the king at Madura^ is next to oertain ; bj whidi he miiat faava 
united tw^ <K)Ilatef al branches of one atock. The wf iter has always been indined td conjecture 
that this marHage ia the origin of the fable, aided bj the in^ntife genius of the Bramins. 
Could such an origin be positively asserted, then we might come to a tolerably satisfactory 
condttsion as to tlie actual antiquity of the place, on somewhat probable grounds ; for the d«ita 
assignable to Afjuna is probably about one thousand years previous to the Chrisiian era. 
And even that must be considered a very high antiquity ; though as nothing when oompared 
with what 18 assumed by the leading manuKript. In the modern choultry, built by Trimaia^^ 
Naicker, the aforesaid marriage is sculptured in fuU^relievo ob one of the pillars, out of (Hie 
Uoek of graaite, and nearly of the ordinary human size; beiiig In itself 4{ttite a prodigy of 
ati, industry, and patience ; and in the midst too of others similar in chafaicter. 

Tn the eleventh Tiruvilliadely the incarnation of Suhramimyen (the son of Sita) in the 
person of Ukrama-Pandiony is a mere compliment ; reducible in common language to meaa 
tbat the king was of a warlike turn ; and his name means cruel. The allusion to ^ the god 
whose height and depth Brahma and Vishnu oouM not discover/^ refers to a taie in the 
Skanda-^Pwrana; narmt^ by Cdon^ (then Lieutenant) Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt and 
the Nile. (As. Res. vol. 9^) But it is of almost every day repetition among the natives, and 
i8,in subMtnee, the following :— When Brahma was first awaking out of slumber in his Jotes 
lower, after a general yralaga^ or deluge, and seeing nothing around him but hmself, he 
descended by the stalk of the lotos till he came to Vishnu; and asking him who he wasf 
FiMnM replied, <^ I am the firstborn.'' Brahma disputed his right to this title. They sailed 
in Sk>a to adjust the dispute, who decided that whichever of them could discover his height 
or depth, should be decreed to be the ftrsliborn. Brahma assumed the shape of a swan, and 
flew upwards, but in vain endeavoured to find out Siva^s bead; nevertheless, he returned and 
told a falsehood by asserting that he had discovered it, and brought the first cow to prove 
the assertion. Vishnu dived into the deep, but could not find the feet of Siva^ and coming 
back, honestly said so; as a reward for which integrity, Siva said, ^^Thou indeed art the 
fi rstb o rn i^ bat he sentenced Brahma^ for his falsehood, to be deprived of temples and worship- 
pers. Such tales have their origin in the rivalry long since, and to the present day, existing 
between the fdlowers of VishfiH and Siva. Some of the natives ridicule the Scamda Purana; 
and it passes as a j^ase for a notable falsehood, tbat it is ^^a greater lie than amy contained 
in the Scandam.'*^ Is it not a wonder that snch conclusions do not prevail among^ the reflect- 
ing swtives f And possibly the philanthropist cannot but wish, that the simple statement of 
their own tales, might lead some to imfuire ** What is truth } and where is it to be fiMiad?^ 
Venittt dies! 

in th^ thirteenth Tirvmlliadely the king appears in a character not quite according 
with his asserted origin ; being paralyzed by fear. We will defer for the present any notice 
o( Agastyar mentioned in the fourteenth amusement; and note simply the alleged origin of 
a curious custom therein referred to. There is a sub-division of the Vehaaha <5aste, itself a 
itranch of the Sudra^ the occupation of persons belonging to which is, to be sent forth in 
seasons of drought, to stand patiently in the fields, or beds of rivers, waiting for raiu; and it 
is asserted, that rain always follows such waiting, by virtue o{ Indra*s bond; especially when 
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aided by prayers from the BraminSy and donatives for the purpose from the Siraat, Dowa 
at least to a recent period, the Honorable Company^s accounts have shewn gifts presented 
to Bramins for procuring a supply of rain. It is reported that the Bramins demand the 
allowance as a right, not as a favor; one usually conceded with forbearance and good nature. 
Whatever opinion may be formed on such things by different persons, this at least can be 
testified, that in one locality, not at an amazing distance from the site of the StaUa Purandy 
it was a very great question, whether the Sircar lost or gained by the temple revcnuee^ 
Were the matter equally problematical every where, the Bramins might hope for better days^ 
by getting the entire management of the temple revenues into their own hande, which, by 
the highest authority, is admitted to be desirable. 

The geographical allusions io the fifteenth diversion, have been almost literally trlmslated; 
but they are so loose, that little can be gathered from them, except that ImatU and 
Maha-merti are considered to be different mountains; but that still the latter is a real 
mountain, and not merely the north pole; even though Sumeru and Cwmeru do actually 
imply the opposite polar regions. The fiction of a king of Maluz^mera residing inside^ 
must be pardoned as oriental. The first mention of Y^alis here occurs: usually, the Vedi ie 
thought to be a fabulous animal; invested with terribly destructive powers, and of immense 
«2e, according to Hindu narratives. But skeletons of the Mammutk having been found in 
northern India, North America, and Siberia, the conjecture may be peroiiitted, that the VoH 
is none other than the Mammutk; which, if Muller's description of it be correct, would go far 
substantiate the tolerable oriental accuracy of Hindu fable. ^^ This animal,'' says Muller, 
^^ is four or five yards high, and about thirty feet long. His color is greyish* His head \& 
^ very long, and his front Tery broad. On each side, precisely under the eyes, there are two 
*^ horns, which he can move and cross at pleasure. la walking, he has the power of extending 
** and contracting his body to a great degree.^' (Recueil des Voyages au Nord.) Other 
vrriters, and especially fossil remains, have fully proved the eifiBtenoe of sucb an aniooal; 
however monstrous to our ideas, accuetomed as we are to see no larger an&mal than tii0 
elephant. 

Whether ^^Ilavuvritha country/' may be that of king IleUy whose transformation lies near 
the fountain head of Indian genealogies, can.only be conjectured. Following the indicatiofl. 
of the statement, some place north of Cashmere would seem to be denoted. While referring 
to geographical matters, it may be observed, that, in addition to what it is stated in the Note, 
p. 51, it would appear, (refimrring to the MS. p. 9.) that Maliffam is Considered to bethel 
iVietJjrAtfrrgf range of mountains, and Vinikyamy (or Ftncj&jra,^ the northern rsjngpe, stretching up 
the middle of the continent towards Chunary a:nd inhabited by GoandSy Bheehy &c. It is alsa 
feund that CamarubU'desam is the country of Assam. As to the YavanaSy it is tolerably 
certain that they are neither lonians, nor Arabians,- nor Sumatrans,* nor Javanese ; but a 
liaixed tribe, looked on as barbarians and outcasts by pure Hindus; which people at an early 
period left India, owing to persecution on aocount of a puerile religious dispute, and settled 
either in the neighbouring mountains or outskirts of India ; probably among, or not ftur from^ 
Ae country of the Afghans, butbeycmdthe river Indus, .Mr. Wilford^s mformation on the 
subject is so far satisfitctory : though it is perhaps more than questionable whether the Vavomat 
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* Sir W. Jones' Works, vol. 3~ Eighth Anuiversary Discoane. 
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emigrated to Egypt. No error it is hoped is committed by withholding altogether, or 
yielding a very slow, assent to Mr. Wilford^s splendid, but it is apprehended fallacious, 
hypothesis about Egypt and the Nile. The CtUi may be the Euphrates just as well as the 
Nile ; and Nilab is at least a modern name of the river Ifulus. 

The deluge alluded to in the sixteenth Tiruvilliadelf must either be some former pralaya 
of Brahma to the one afterwards to be mentioned ; or else, which is very probable, this 
circumstance must be inserted a little out of the regular order: which, further, is most likely, 
because there will appear reasons for thinking that the introduction of the Manw^s flood, in 
the sequel, is fixed in an arbitrary and conjectural manner by the writer of the Purana, One 
thing is certain, which is, that, with a few exceptions, there is nothing in Hindu records to 
be traced beyond the flood. The exceptions relate to the creation ; to the first progenitors 
of the human race ; to a few antediluvian patriarc^hs; and to the existence of the matter or 
substance of the Vedas, The Vedas were for a long time traditions only : they are said to 
have issued from the mouths of Brahma; but the writing, and compiling of the Vedas, was the 
work of Fyo^a, at a comparatively late period; subsequent, beyond question, to the earliest 
writings of the Pentateuch. Whether there existed any written language before the flood, it 
is superfluous to inquire, for we have no data on which to determine. The &ble of VishnW^s 
rescuing the Vedas from the demon Hayagriva, and out of the waters of the deluge, must 
be an allegory, to denote the restoration of the earth; without which, neither the Brahma^ 
eandamj (or reference to created beings,) nor the (Jitara'Candamj (or reference to meditation 
and religious duties,) could exist; and these* are the two great divisions of the Vedas. We 
think, therefore, that the text of our Parana intends only to refer to the existence by tradi- 
tion of the matter of the Vedas; being, possibly, as variable as difficult; and, besides, the- 
Bramins of later times have not always been eminent for understanding even the compara* 
tively modern (though per se very ancient) text of the Veda^^, as compiled by Vyctsa. — The* 
heterodoxy of this sixteenth TiruviUiadely when compared with the whole Hindu system, 
has had a brief remark in loco. The twenty-eight books of the Satva system are named — 
Camiya, Yoga^a, Sindhya, Carana, Asiuha^ Dib^dhay Sukuma, SacaM^^ra, Aujuanan^ 
Suthirabedhagay Visiya, Nisuvasay Sy>yambhavay Anaiay Viray Relarava, Mayuday ViniaUiy 
Sandhiranyanay Vimabay Purorkidhay Lalidhay Sidhay Sandhana^aruvodhay Parameswray 
Kirana, Bedhay Vadhula. 

In the seventeenth TiruviUiadel, the complaisance of the giant in consenting to take the 
form of a cow, and to become a voluntary sacrifice, might, without some remark, excite 
ridicule. A sacrifice of this kind being however thought to ensure beatitude, solves the 
enigma. The word racshasay rendered giant y denotes a powerful, but malignant, order 
of beings, difiering from mortals, and inferior to the gods; and for such an existence to 
obtain a total change of nature, from demoniac, if we may so express it, to angelic, will at 
once make the reason of the sacrifice to appear ; and manifest the giant, proceeding on 
Hindu ideas, to have been no idiot. It would argue a wise choice, proceeding on Christian 
principles, were mankind generally willing to undergo temporal loss and sacrifices as the 
path to beatitude and immortality. Such a principle, most professing Christians term folly ^ 
while their sacred books, in an emphatic manner, denominate it wisdom. 

* See Mr. £lUi on the forged Vtdaz^kM. Rei. voLU,art«l. 
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The eighteenth and nineteenth Tiruvilliadeb^ are legends, and nothing more. The 
twentieth and twenty -first, agree with the general character assigned to the god in thir 
Puranay which seems to be power and wisdom fantastically exerted. The word SUtarer, 
has usually been rendered religious a«e<;//c, which, however, hardly conyeys the full meaning. 
The word should have been spelt Sttar. Three persons are specially called by the term 
Sittdfi; that isy Aragen, Siveuy Vayiraven, The term Sittar, is applied to nine lords, 
usually styled Nava-nadha-sittar; and are, Sadhyoj Sadkogaj Adhi, Anadhij Vaculi, 
Madkanga, Maisyendhira, Cadentiraj Koraga. By accommodation the word has become 
used to denote those ascetics who, by the power of austere penance, are said to have 
acquired command over created things. 

Reserving an express notice of the S.imunalSy or votaries of Buddha^ for another place, 
it may be noted that we have, in the twenty -second Tiravilliadel, the mythological legend 
which accounts for the existence of a remarkable rock of granite, or rather perhaps sienite, 
about five miles N. N.W. of Madura, Its appearance, from various points of view, is precisely 
that of an elephant, couchant, or in the attitude in which it receives a burden. The common 
people narrate the substance of this Tiravilliadel to account for this elephantine appearance ; 
and while they narrate, implicitly credit the legend. 

Perhaps the twenty -third Tiruvilliadel is not most honorable to the Saiva religion. The 
Parana is tolerably decorous, and care has been taken to make it so, here at least. But 
without determining on questionable points, we may advert to the alienation between the 
followers of Vishnu and Siva, visible here ; visible in the structure of most of their mytho- 
logical legends; and discoverabte often from practical effects, not always of the most 
harmonious description. At the great festival at Conjeoeram, in May, when the popular 
deity (a form of Visknu) goes to pay a visit of ceremony to his inferior brother (a form of 
Siva) residing at little Conjeveramy the procession seldom passes off without altercation 
and indignant revilings between the two classes of jSaira and Vaishnava Bramins ; some- 
times, the writer has been informed, not without coming to blows. He has also been told, 
and he believes with truth, that a very respectable native from Madras, going on pilgrimage 
to Srirangham temple, near Tritchinopoly, extended his journey afterwards to Palamcottah, 
on business^ And as in doing so he must pass by Madura, where the turrets of the Saiva 
temple are very lufty and conspicuous, he had his palanquin previously fortified by a thick 
covering of waxed cloth, which was drawn over the conveyance during the disagreeable 
stage ; and thus the traveller was preserved from even inadvertently looking on the odious 
temple of a rival god to the one he worshipped. It would appear, from a work by Caveley 
Venkata Swami, a Bramin of Madras, that the renowned Senkarackariya^ a Saiva 
Bramin, early distinguished himself as a spiritual champion in the neighbourhood of 
Ttrupaii, (Tripetty,) by establishing a temple and college to maintain the perfect equality 
of Siva with Vishnu, The discordancies in Hindu sacred books* on this subject, may be 



* For exftaple :— • 

Veda,-^He wIm it every where preseot, to the Sopreme % and aince i9tw to omnipretent, he to the Supreme • 
Padma Ptfrom?.— Let bun who Mys that other gods, such as Brahma, Rtidra (Siva), and the like, are equal to 

NarrayoiM (Vishnu), be for ever a heretic. 
BhagaDoia.—ThoK who are devoted to i9ti)a~are justly esteemed heretics. 

Padma,^VrQm even looking at Vithnu the wiatb of Siva to kindled— let not therefore the name of Vithnu 
ever be pronounced. 
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ieen in the <^ Essay on Hindu Sects,^^ by H. H. Wilson, esq. (As. Res. vol. 16.) One of the 
most humorous instances the writer has met with of this discordance, is to be found in the 
college Cathamancharij the compilation of one of the college masters; and as the work, 
intended for learners, exists only in Tamil, 1 may be allowed to translate the passage 
literally, for the information of the English reader, on the principle followed in this work, 
of illustrating native notions from native documents. The illustration is the following one — 
**As the Siva temple named Tirnvdnicay (valgOy Jumhoo Kisinfij) and the Vishnu 
*^ temple of Srtrangha J are very near to each other, the Vaishnavas of the latter are very ill 
** disposed towards the former place. Such being the case, a Vaishuna was accustomed to 
go every day to Sambukesvara (another name of Tiruvanica) to beg alms. While 
following this invariable custom, he one day saw a crow sharpening its bill on the walls of 
** Tiruvanica J hnd exclaimed, *0,well done, XhoaVaishnava orow of iSVtran^Aa.'— justso— go 
<< on— and laying hold of, throw down the wall of the elephant-god: and I also, by begging 
'^ alms every day from the place, co-operate with thee in the work of destruction.* Thus 
^' those infected with the venom of religious differences are always found to treat each other.^ 
(Caihamancharif art. 96, p. 38.) The author of this last sage and indubitable remark has 
shewn us, beyond doubt by his manner of relation, that he himself is a Saiva; so subtileiy 
imperceptible is the venom. But, addressing Christians, may it not often be asked, *^ What 
do ye more than others!^ Once they were pointed at by this enviable distinction, <^ See 
kow these Christians love one another !^^ And often since, they may not unjustly have been 
denoted by the exact reverse. A religion however which emanates from the God of infinite 
benevolence, and the essential characteristic of which is love to God and man, ought to be 
Biaintained by its professors more in harmony with its real nature. 

The twenty -fourth Tiruvilliadel will not be thought to claim special notice; but the. 
following one, as a tale, is nmeh relished by natives, and is quite a specimen of their taste. 
It must be perhaps admitted to be ingenious ; and as it adverts, in effect^ to 

♦< The hidden Providence 

That walks among maolciiid/' 

though ehiefly in the mournful point of view, it may be allowed to pass : not, however^ 
without the rematic, that too much license is given to Varna and his angels consistently 
with a supreme and overruling power. Where, however, we see those who are destitute of 
a true revelation coming near the truth, yet falling short through defect of information, it 
is a call to sympathy ; and should urge the philanthropist to diligence in his efforts, in order 
to diffuse every where the light of truth and knowledge; by which means, those who 
consider the subordinate deity, Vamay to have absolute power over life, (for this deity is 
more than death personified,) may come to a level of sentiQient with the magnanimity of 
the Christian hero ; who, while neither presumptuous nor a fatalist, can feel assured of 
divine protection, and know that no evil agency can do him harm without the permission 
of a superior power. 

We pass on to the twentieth Tiruvilliadelj in which we find a single and remarkable 
exception to the great Christian apostle^s general rule concerning a crime " not so much as 
named among the gentiles;^' and with the aggravation of patricide superadded. Now the 
the conclusion which magnifies the power of the golden lotos tank, as we presume, to 
remove the guilt of such a crime, is one over which the philanthropist will ponder ; and most 
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probably feel ref^ret that su(^ a credence should be establUbed. The indirect tevdency to 
magnify the temple and tank, with the Bramins attendant on this peculiar locality, is not 
the most deplorable part of the matter; the injurious moral influence, and the false confidence 
given to crime, especially in lower gradations, may seem not to be entirely a fiction of the 
imagination. However, unwilling to impose on others what may be termed peculiar 
notions, we pass on to the next Tiruvilliculel, in which vice is discountenanced, though after 8 
i^trangely chivalrous sort of manner. The genius of Ivanboe might have made something 
out of such a hint, if acquainted with loealities and customs. 

The next sacred amusement probably adverts to some pestilential visitation; if it really 
have any further aim, than to give a legendary origin to some low tortuous eminences in 
the neighbourhood. The like object may have been in view in the following tale, relating 
to a mountain to the south-west ; now usually known by a different name, and the subject 
of some remark in a more convenient place. 

It is observable here simply, that we find another indication of arbitrary arrangeoient as 
to the flood in the forty -eighth TiruvilUalelj inasmuch as RamU'^handren is represented 
as coming to Madura previoi^sly ; whereas, this historical event (if it be bidtorical, and not 
purely poetical) did not happen till long subsequent to the flood, which occurred (more 
Indiano) at the commencement of Vaivasutha^s reign. This note is sufficient here, since the 
gathering up evidence as to the antediluvian or postdiluvian date of all ooc^irrenciM, real or 
imaginary , of this St alia- Parana^ will be our province in a later portion of these anoolaticuM. 
The Editor has by him a short native manuscript describing Vaicontha, the paradise of 
Vishiu^ of whom Rama was: an a^aserted incarnation; but doubting the propriety of giving 
it insertion in this place, it may he reserved for another one, if room be found. 

The thirtieth TiruvilUwhl teaches a bad moral to generals of native kings; but as these 
are now rare, we may simply remark, that in purely native courts the SenuUhi-paJthiy or 
generalissimo, ranked next to tlie Maniiri, or prime minister; and even possessed a sort of 
power independent of all but the king. Hence, perhaps, it is that we find the general 
commanded immediately by the king, and not intermediately through the minister. We 
infer also, by the way, that the Pandioiis kept up no standing armies. Some other instanoee 
will occur in the sequel, proving that the god very benevolently covered ever the pecdb* 
dillos of his votaries, when a perversion of public treasure was sanctified by being given to 
the temple. 

We find, from the thirty -first amusement, that the fable of ForUinatus's cap or purse, is 
universal. The moral of the tale seems to be to teach native kings largely to p«itronise 
temples and Bramins^ if they would have the gods to shower down fertiiiaing rains and 
send fruitful seasons; in describing which latter, by an allegory, there is not a great 
mistake; for the wealth of kingdoms, not being commercial, must originate in the firet 
stage, from tillage and the plough. 

The thirty-second Tintvilliadel has been abstracted very briefly. The allusion which 
it makes, and the transaction recorded, are neither of them honorable to the god, according 
to notions of persons not Hindus. It is a great praise to our leading historical manuscript, 
that it is free from impurity ; and the Parana itself must be pronounced superior in this 
respect to most native works. Allowance must be made for the great difference of ideas 
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between Europeans and Hindus. Still, the view taken from a Christian elevation, it 19 
submitted, is the safest, the purest, and the wisest. Hindus practically do not wish then* 
neighbours to imitate their gods; and, generally, take as much care as possible that they 
shall not. 

The eight great meditations referred to in the thirty-third Tiruvilliadel, are — Anima^ 
Makima, Karima, Lakima^ Pirati^ Pirakamiyam^ Isadhuvam^ Vasidhuvam, Ammaj is 
the becoming entirely spiritual, or wholly consisting of soul. — Makimay is the acquiring of 
celestial glory. — Karima^ is the being invulnerable, so that if a cutting instrument pass 
through the substance* of such a being it remains undivided.— LoAtnia, is brightness; and 
also the power of instant transit from place to place, each being distant from the other. — 
Piratif is the gaining of every wish. — Pirakamiyam^ is the possession of entire plenitude. — 
Isadhuvanij the fruition of beatitude. — Vasidhuvam ^ is the bringing all things into ones own 
power. These are all the attributes, without doubt, only of immortals. Whether there be 
any hidden meaning in this fable or not, so far as the stupidity of the nurses is concerned, or 
the drollery of the god consisted in attempting to teach such persons, still the whole cannot 
perhaps l>e freed from the imputation of puerility. 

The two next Ttravilliadels give us something like faint vestiges of history. Admitting 
the fact of the introduction of the hostile king into the PandiotVs capital and its temple, 
one would be more ready to charge the Bramins with collusion than the god. We have 
here again incidents of that romantic kind which the genius of a Sir Walter Scott might 
work up into a tale of no ordinary interest. We will fix our own attention for a moment 
on the oracle. Indications of oracular responses occur frequently in the mode termed 
AsariravacUf or an aerial voice, quite akin to the Bath-koly or '^ daughter of a voice,*' among 
the Rabbinical Talmudists; but sometimes in the manner more strictly termed oracular, as 
in the case before us. The word ;ff^L06b/r«w, is equivocal; for it may mean a just man, and 
so might sanction severity ; it also means one benevolently just, and so would sanction 
mercy, in which sense the king accepted the response while discreetly left to the exercise 
of his own will. The Abbe de Fontenelle, in his piquant Histoire dcs OracLs, has given 
both argument and illustration in favor of reducing the whole machinery of Delphic, and 
other, oracles, to successful imposture; and though the point is perhaps not in the fullest 
degree made out, yet much remains evidently proved to be of that character. We may 
adduce, as a specimen of equivocation, the oracle given to Crcesus, who inquired concerning 
the event of his war against Cyrus: the response was, ^' Croesus in passing the river Halis 
will overthrow a great kingdom;** and though, according to the satirical commentary of 
(Enomaus, the word ^^ overthrow,*' strictly by the Greek idiom, roust mean the overthrow 
of Cyrus by Croesus; yet it also, criticism apart, just as well denotes the actual result in 
the overthrow of Croesus and his kingdom of Lydia by Cyrus.t The devices to which^ 



* It it obseiTable that Milton, in his great Ctiristian rurana, has this idea :— 

'* The griding sword with discontinuous wound 
PasB*d through him : but the ethereal sobstanee cloied. 
Not long divisible.' Paradise Loti^ Book 6. 

t Histoire, Sic. dmp, 7. 
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According to FonUnelle, tho heathen priests had recourse in the matter of oracular responses^ 
there is some reason for believing to have been not unknown in India. If the ancient 
temple of Madura at all corresponded with the present structure^ no situation could be more 
favorable for such devices. The shrines of the two deities are situated in the midst of dark- 
ness; are invisible to the eye on entrance; and only faintly discernible after remaining some 
time in front, even at noon-day. The approach, beyond a certain distance, is forbidden, 
except to the Bramins; so that, without any concealed cavity, oracles might be easily 
given from the shrine; and to form a concealed grotto for the purpose would be the easiest 
of possibilities. The writer of these observations has had an opportunity of being convinced, 
by ocular evidence, that devices of the kind have not been unknown in former days. At 
the town of TirunivdrooVy* (AnjUcej "the baiting place of Lacshmi,^^ the goddess of plenty,) 
there is not only a large modern temple, but others more antique; and one especially on 
the tiind of the lake, indicative, as usual, of a much purer taste than in the modern style 
of such buildings. It has only an imperfect outward enclosure; and at the back of the 
shrine itself, the wall is broken down; shewing that it is double, with a narrow interstice 
between each portion, just sufficient to allow a human 6gure to glide between; and this 
interstice runs along three sides of a square. Now, though such a recess might have been 
contrived for secretiug either persons or valuables in times of danger, yet it is difficult not to 
conjecture a further design fi r facilitating the delivery of oracles ; and if so, in a comparatively 
obscure locality; then, certainly, much more so in such places as Trip it j/^ Conjeveram^ 
Chit lami ram y S.iinghamy 9Li\d Madura. The reader will however decide for himself, and 
form his cwn conclusion. 

The thirty '^ixth T!ruvilliadtl suggests anew the reflection how little the Bramins could 
have calculated r n intellect or reflection among the people. Such an account as here given 
of the origin of a g(:d. even though only fit for the Cali-yajay one might suppose would have 
been scoffed at, rather than respected. But we discern the omnipotence of the Bramins. 
Ordinary metal will not do to make a grod, it must be of gold ; but metal, though transmuted 
by the power of the deity, is not divine till the ceremony of consecration has been performed 
by the Bramins. Hence the well known Sogi, rendered by Mr. Wilson, of Bombay ,t 
from tlie Sanscrit — ''All the universe is under the power of the gods; the gods are subject 
*^ to the power of the Maiiras (forms of prayer;; and the MafUras are under the power of the 
^^Brakmans; the Brahmans are therefore our gods." Perhaps a more logical conclusion, 
from admitted principles, was never drawn. 

The two following amusements will not, at least for the present, afford any particular 
ground of remark; but adverting to the thirty-ninth, it may be noted, that a pilgrimage to 
Benares with the view of obtaining offspring, has been, and possibly still is, a frequent 
custom. It is a pilgrimage from which many never return; and if wealthy persons setting 
out thither were not infatuated by superstition, they might reflect on the possibility of 
collusi(»n between collateral relatives and Bramins; and between Bramins of one temple 
with those of a distant one, by means of the sacred language unknown to the vulgar; so 
that Pausanian letters, sealing the pilgrim^s fate, might be carried by himself. The writer 



• Distsnt tvteoty miles West of Msdim f Oo the Hinda re&sioD, p. 87. 
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of these remarks was told by Dr. Youn^, who accompanied Bishop Turner to Madras, that, 
from personal observations, he had no manner of doubt of Benares bein<^ a great slaug'hter 
hou^; or that numerous lives of pilgrims were every year sacrificed by the Bramins^ in 
Older to get at their property. A slow reception may be possibly given to such an opinion; 
but how fatal pilgrimages often are to pilgrims needs not, at this time of day, any fuller 
exposure than has been given. At all events, reverting to our theme, it is not astonishing 
that the real Tana pat hi never returned. 

The great aflSietion of Hindus at being without offspring arises, not only from nattn'al 
feelings, but also from the influence of superstition; for such a person being considered most 
likely, on departing this life, to enter some one of the purgatorial places of punishment, has 
no chance of being delivered thence by the funereal ofierings of a child; as is the case with 
the more fortunate, who die having offspring. We are writing, of course, according to 
Hindu notions; and not without compassionating such distress, though on very diflerent 
principles. How strong the feeling of such persons is, may be illustrated by an extract from 
Sacontala, vvhere Dus/imanta , though a king o( Puru'*s race, thus bewails himself— "Ah me! 
^^ the departed souls of my ancestors, who claim a share in the funereal cake, which I have no 
"son to offer, are apprehensive of losing their due honor when Diishmanta shall be no more 
**on earth: — Who then, alas, will perform in cur family those obsequies which the Ve.!a 
^^ prescribes?— My forefathers must drink, instead of a pure libation, this flood of tears— the 
*'^ only offering which a man who dies childless can make them.*^* So, also, in the Baratham: 
when Pandu was living in the woods, and would fain have followed some Bramtns who 
were going to Brahmd^s paradise, they told him he could not be allowed to accompany them, 
because he had no child. 

The Brahmn-ashti, adverting to the fortieth Tiruvillia^e^^ is spelt according to the manu- 
script, but the Sanscrit is, properly, Brahma-hadhi^ or the crime of killing a Bramin; and 
the punishment following, by which the king was afliicted, is a species of mental alienation^ 
or inability to fulfil ordinary duties. It would appear, from what is stated in the Parana, 
to be considered a possession of an evil spirit, similar to narratives contained in the sacred 
evangelists; which narratives, moreover, among divines, have been so much debated, whether 
to be literally taken for possession by devils, or figuratively for mental disease. Without 
deciding, we think that a figurative interpretation argues a want of full acquaintance with 
the whole structure of the Christian system, as contained in its pre-eminently holy writings. 
And to confound the admission of such a possibility, as the possession by evil spirits, with 
superstition, is illogical, if not irrational, on the part of professed Christians. They who 
are pleased to reject the books themselves, may logically reject the contents of the books ; 
but no other persons : for a tortuous interpretation argues defective credence. But since it 
is no part of our design to dwell on theological niceties or diflSculties, we proceed to the 
vision of Kailasa, so adroitly contrived by the Bramins to magnify their temple in the 
opinion of the vulgar. Having a short manuscript account of Kailasaj it would here be 
given, simply as a sort of literary curiosity, were not an appearance of disproportion in 
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these notes apprehended. It foran, howerer, together with the acooiinl of Vaieontkaj n 
aufficient monstrosity to iateresi thecnrious; and may therefore possibly be privted in an 
j^ppendix. 

The forty-first TirUfViUiadel gives v» the first indication of a taste in the Pandian kings fev 
musical recitation , leading ultimately to poetical refinements in the language. Paitiren^ 
however, was simply a jmnen, or minetrel ; and hia office quite analogous to that of tbe^ 
ancient Cymrian^ Hibernian, and Caledonian, bards, or Provengal Troubadours; allusioneto 
whom are so much inwoven with ancient romance. The tf ansient refreshment which the 
ingenuity of the device recorded imparts, is impaired by finding Paitii^n represented as ai 
pilferer in the following tale; and connived at too by the god. We may infer, from the 
mode in which the Sera king ia mentioned, that there did not exist so lasting or inveterate 
a hostility between the S^ra^ or Travancore^ kings and the Pandions, aa between the latter 
and the Soren^ or Conjeveram^ lords. Difference of religion in the latter case, for a length 
of time, augmented the feuds, and prompted the border incursions. In the Cathamanehariy 
before adverted to, there is an anecdote recorded of a Pandian king, and hia relations with 
the Sera and Soren rulers, which whether from real history or not is to the writer unknown, 
and the names of the respective monavchs not being mentioned, renders the present place as 
suitable as any for its introduction. 

*^ The consort of a Pandion king one day said to her lord, * How comes it to pass, that ytm 
give a thousand gold pieces monthly to your minister of state who does no work, but 
merely assists you in speaking; while to those who are busily employed night and day, yon 
only give two or three gold pieces a month; this isnotrig^t, as it seems at least to me.** 
The king replied, ^ I will explain to you by an example; and taking two small jewel bo]te9, 
*' he put into each some hair and some ashes, and closed the lids; then, calling his minister, 
^' and also a peon who had been indicated by the queen, be put a box into the hands of each" 
^^ one, saying, ' Go take these boxes to different kings, and having delivered them retum.v 
^^ Both departed accordingly. The minister went to the Sera king, and said, ^ The Pandion^ 
*^ has sent you this box.' The Sera king opened the lid, and seeing only hair and ashes, 
^^ angrily demanded, — ^^What is this?' The minister, though he then for the first time 
'^ learned the nature of the contents, with great promptitude instantly replied,^ Sire, our king 
has lately performed a Yaganiy (or sacrifice,) from which a Buthan (or Crnome) camefbrth, 
and gave some ashes, and some hair from the bunch on its beful ; a part of which the 
^' Pandion has sent to you ; and it is a propitious present for kings. Keep this, I beg of you^ 
'^ very carefully.* The Sera king, on hearing this explanation, was glad ; and giving a present- 
^^ to the minister, he also sent valuable articles by him to the Pandion, But the peon went td> 
'^ the Swren king, to whom he reverently gave the box; who on opening it, seeing only hair 
*^ and ashes, asked, 'What is this?' As the peon only stnpidly looked at the contents, but 
^ said nothing, the king became iiKensed, and saying, ^ Shall the Pandion thus treat me 
^ with contumely?' he ordered the peon to be seized, beaten, and driven away. On the 
^ return of the minister and the peon, the Pandion forthwith announced the different results 
'^ to hia consort; and said, ' Tell me which ought to get most pay ? ' The royal spouse was 
^ ashamed, and silently retired.*' {Cathitmanchariy art. 68, p. 71.) Now here we may observe, 
»9t only what the French term esprii^ mingled with levity, in the king, but also cleverness 
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in the miriister ; though proving him only to be, what in homely language is termed, '' a ready 
liar;^' while the peon, though not the brightest of the two, was, at all events, the honester 
man. It is a subject of regret, that in almost all native tales, and certainly very generally 
in'native practice, we are constantly allowed to perceive that a clever and successful false* 
hood is looked upon rather as worthy of praise than of blame. The solemnities of a court 
of justice, and the sacredness of an oath, are not evempted. Hence an ingenuity which, if 
without immoral results, might be admired, we often perceive to be wicked, and must condemn. 

We have not very particularly attended to the much honored bard, Paitireuj but, in 
passing on to notice the musical contest in which his wife was so successfully concerned, a 
little embarrassment has been created as to what country is meant by Ira. We were going 
to cut the knot, by supposing it to be Irariy or Persia; but the difficulty interposes, ^' Could 
one from Persia speak Tamil ?'' If the difficulty be insuperable, some more successful 
scholiast may be able to explain the reference. The diflerenee between the king^s intention 
and his decree, by a divine interposition changing the utterance, is an idea not restricted to this 
Purana. There is quite a humorous instance recorded in the college Uttara^Candamy of 
the Ramayana^ at the close of the second padalam^ or section. The giant Cumhakemen^ 
being advised to perform a severe peuance with the view of obtaining the gift of immortality, 
persevered, until the gods, asuras, and rishtSy all became alarmed, and going to Brahma, 
besought him not to give any gift to a being so dreaded by them. Brahma promised 
that he would effect their desire, not by force, but by stratagem; and going to Saraswathi, 
his consort, bid her confound the giant^s utterance; then proceeding to the giant, he asked 
what was his request? who, thinking *^ Can there be a greater boon than indestructibility?^ 
was going to say, ^^ Give me nidhiyadhuvam^"^^ or immortality ; when Sarastcaihi^ being seated 
on his organs of speech, made him say, ^^ Give me nidhiradhuvnm^^^ or sleepiness. Brahma 
said,'' It is done,^* and retired to his Sfiiihya4ogrtm : while the giant became forthwith uncon- 
querably drowsy, and a subsequent source of regret and condolence to his friends; who took 
him with them to their customary residence in a grove. The incident thus abstracted may 
afford a hint, in passing, to foreigners, not to be too confident of their enunciation in Tamil ; 
in which language similar possibilities of confusion are numerous. We have heard from the 
mouths of reverend divines some specimens, when instructing their flocics or imploring bene- 
6ts, unique certainly, but we do not adduce them, as our object is not sarcasm but caution. 

In making a transition to the forty-fifth Tirwvilliadel^ we are induced to note oar appre- 
hension, that the lord of kings, Rajaraja-Pandion, had been more attentive to musicians 
than to the education of his son Saguna; who, though his name implies good nature, 
would seem not to have been wise in choosing his ministers ; and hence perhaps the lampoon 
on them in the forty -sixth amusement. We can divine nothing more satisfactory than such 
a supposed recondite meaning, in order to rescue the god from utter contempt. And yet we 
believe the transformation of Siva and Parvati^ respectively into Maitra^cochon and 
MadamC'COchonnej is not an entire novelty to the Hindu system. All its heights and depths 
have not been sounded by us ; and therefore let it be merely noted, that the resolution of 
the boar to go and encounter the Pandiony in order to protect the young pigs from destruc 
tion; the earnest entreaties of his consort to dissuade him from so desperate and hopeless 
a contest; and, on failing, the anguish-filled resolution to accompany him, and perish 
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together; as also the combat, in which the two parents sold their liTes so dearly as to put 
the Pandion himself almost to his wit's end, and actually to kill his minister; is all told, in 
the original of the Parana^ with a power and pathos almost worthy of Homer himself. 
Despairing of attaining to the same sublimity, the combat was abstracted in one sentence. 
And it now remains pnly to remark, that the memory of the god's benevolent interposition is 
preserved, by a basso-relievo sculpture, on one of the pillars of TrimaUNaick^s famous 
choultry at Madura. The god is represented as nourishing some six at a time; and should 
our perishable leaves last half as long as the stone pillar, they may yield assistance to the 
future antiquary in enabling him to decipher a hieroglyphic at once so strange and so curious. 
In the forty.seventh and forty-eighth sacred amusements, we perceive the inventi've 
genius of the composer decidedly drooping; as if accompanying the evening-tide of the soon- 
to be submerged world. It may be observed, that much force is attributed by Bramins to 
the utterance of certain letters and syllables, analogous to the Cabbala of the Rabbins. It 
would be perhaps puerile to enter into enlarged detail. The doctrine of the metempsychosis 
every where established in India, and perhaps originally derived thence by Pythagoras, has 
been already visible in this Purava^ and is here again distinctly indicated. Nothing is 
more frequent in Hindu writings, than to attribute success or prosperity to merit or virtue in 
a former birth; and suffering or adversity, to sins or crimes in a former state of being. The 
notion is fraught with consequences unfavorable to good morals; and is a variation of the 
doctrine of fatalism, which it would be very desirable to see exploded, could it be aecotn- 
plished. For, not to dwell on the erroneous idea of human merit, regarding which many 
others, not being Hindus, are found to err, if the conviction be fastened on any one^s mind 
that his lot in this life is regulated by good or evil conduct in a former state of existence, 
then incentives to the practice of those virtues, which, though simply duties, do yet adorn 
human nature, will be weakened or utterly precluded; and, under the idea that resistance to 
this kind of fatality is hopeless, incipient courses, leading to vice and misery, will not b^ 
watched against and avoided. Seeing, moreover, that motives drawn from a future state of 
being are, comparatively speaking, uninfluential, even though they be of the strongest possible 
kind, because of the seductive influence of a present and seeming appearance of good; much 
more will the influence of like motives be weakeoed, or rendered nugatory, when the penal 
sanctions themselves are feeble; being little more than the probable exchange of one state 
of imperfect happiness for a similar state, only a shade or two worse, if the crimes 
committed be not enormous; and then, present pleasure or interest being cast into the 
balance, we need not wonder that the scale which weighs futurity should touch the beam: 
the more especially since great and splendid acts of virtue and merit, such as building 
temples or choultries, digging tanks, or occasionally feeding the Bramins or the poor, are 
eonsidered amply sufficient to erase the record of a few misdemeanors, even without any 
reference to futurity ; and when, still further, and by an easier process, to visit a famous 
temple, and to bathe in some ^^ crime removing" tank, is a shorter, readier, and less expen* 
sive means of expiating sins, and acquiring beatitude. That we should dwell on the moral 
results of Hinduism may perhaps be by some objected to; but, considering the subject to be 
of importance, we hope for tolerance. And, considering that a hint may suffice, there is no 
intention to be tedious. Let us advance to the case of the self-denying and very fortunate 
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keron; tor any lessan at self-denial, wherever foand, ie valuable. That the Poitamarei tank 
pvoduoes no {iving thiog^ may be possible; and so far as fishes and frogs are oonoemed, maj 
be true; for the modern appearance of the tank is any thing but wholesome: yet, whether 
strictly and generally true we should doubt, but are not quite competent to decide ; since no 
opportunity of ascertaining the point by observation and experiment has occurred, subse- 
quently to being acquainted with the statement in question. A little surprise has been felt 
at finding the bathing place of the ruhis designated by a name quite similar, if not the 
same, with Accho, the original name of the modern Acra, or Acre, in Palestine, according to 
the statement of Maundrell, in his journey from' Aleppo to Jerusalem. Many singular 
coincidences between the Bramins and the Jewish Levites have more than once led to 
suspicions of a common origin, were not the opposing objections much stronger than the 
affirmative inferences. It is most probable that the similarity of names in this case is 
purely incidental, and not the result of any knowledge possessed by the Bramins of 
Palestine. 

We now feel it of importance to revert more expressly to the leading manuscript at the 
dose of section % with a view to settle the inquiry, more than once indicated, as to the 
antediluvian or postdiluvian date of the pre-narrated circumstancea. The first circnnwtanofr 
claiming notice, is the error committed in making Raivata the immediate predecessor of 
VmvastUhay (pp. 7, 19.) and terming him the sixth in order, (p. 11.) though properly the 
fifth; as appears both from the list in p. 7, and notes in p. 49. Hence we may safely 
conclude, that the writer of the MS. both arbitrarily and erroneously placed the first founding 
^Madura in the thirty-fourth great age of Raivaia: for if so, the remaining thirty-seven 
great ages would bring us to the flood at the close of Suckchasa^s rule. Then would come 
his seventy oone great ages; and next, the flood, at the beginning of Vaivasutha'^s reign; 
which by the manuscript is incorrectly made to follow the rule of Raivata, The assumption 
of such high antiquity is therefore not only incredible, but gratuitous, and erroneous. 

The second indication of a like conclusion is derivable from the sixteenth Tiruvilliadel, 
The leading MS., it must be remembered, plaoes the first forty-eight TirMMlUadelB before the 
Manu'^8 flood; whereas the Stalla Puranay while it follows the same order, gives us an 
intimation of the flood at a much earlier period. That a partial inundation is not intended^ 
appears from the word praylaya^ which is employed ; and because partial inundations are 
spoken of in the thirteenth and sixty-third Ttruvilliadels in very different language, capable 
of easy discrimination. Neither is it possible for this deluge to mean any one under a 
former Manu; because the deluge in which the Vedas are said to have been lost, is that 
deluge which occurred at the commencement of Vaiwi8uihd*8 rule, as will distinctly appear 
from our notes on the following chapter, and as is maintained both in the Maisya^Pniranaj 
and other Hindu writings. Both the MS. and the TiruviUiadek are, by consequence, incon- 
sistent with themselves, when they fix the praylaya at the period of the forty -eighth 
TiruviUiadeif yet also intimate its occurrence in the sixteenth, at a period very long 
antecedent. 

The third intimation of like tendency is found in the twenty-ninth TiruviUiadel^ 
which mentions the coming of Rama-'ChandTa to Madura at a period, according to the 
Sialla Puratui itaelf, long before the Manure flood ; whereas, this visit, if made at all^ 
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ocdurred tery long after. Fo# Rama-Ohandrd lilted at the begianiDg of the Dwapara^ymgm 
of the io^styled carrent great age. We ar^ now^ (see notes^ p. SO.) aceording to Hindi 
reokohingyin the Kaluynga of the twenty-eighth great age of Vaiva8Uiha*s rule, in the third 
yuffa of which, Rama flonrbhed ; or twenty -eeven great ages, one Kretha and one Tretka* 
yuga after the flood. The reckoning sUnds thus :-^ 12,000 X 27 + 4,800 -|. 8,600 ^ l&l^ 
X 860 » 119,661,000 ; or 882,400 years of the godi, and 119,664,000 yeare of men, at the 
era of Ramoy rabsequent to the seventh Manvl'i flood. To place Rama's visit to Madura 
before the flood is, by cK>nsequence, an error fatal to the whole connected assumption. 

In the thirty-sixth Tiruvilliadel a new made god is characterised as adapted to this 
fourth age, or Kali-yuga now current. The anachronism of the author of the Stalla-Puranay 
fatal to the assumption of antediluvian antiquity, here escaped his attention; forgetful that 
he was writing of professedly "antediluvian time, be allows his mind to rest on the period 
actually passing : whence, moreover, we derive a subordinate inference, not perhaps likely 
to be contested, which is, that the Stalla-Purana itself was composed daring the present 
Kali-ytiga. 

An argument towards the already stated condusion, ariees from the manner in which thA 
Bamunakf with the Sora and Sera kingdoms, are spoken of as reviving, together with the 
Pandiya-mandalam, after the flood; notwithstanding so great an Interruption to the course 
of nature. Such statements are irresistibly artificial and arbitrary ; and produce the ooavio* 
tion, that Samunahj Sora^ Sera, and Pandiyay kingdoms are aU alike postdiluvian. 

The last argument, and a decisive one were the rest wanting, is, that the M8S. translated 
or referred to, (notes, p. 120.) make Kulasegata of the leading MS.' (p. 11.) and StaWu 
PwrafULf (p. 67.) to be a descendant of Pandion the son of DuruDaMU^ the son of Yayaihi^ 
though the genealogical connexion is not ininutely traced * but a oonsiderable interval i^ 
intimated between Duruvoisu's son Pandion y and the descendant of the latter, KuloBegara. 
Now Yayatki is represent^ as living after the flood ; and in the descendants of Vayaiki^s 
youngest son Puru, down to Panda, there is a long list of kings, hereafter to be stated. If 
we might form a bold eonjecture, and suppoee the iritervat in two oollateral brandies^ 
between Pwra and Pandu of the one, and between Duravasu and Kulasegara of the 
ether, to be eqnal, then Pandu^s ao-calied third son Arjuna., would be oontempporary with 
Malyaihuien^ and his foster daughter. But whether this conjecture be admissible, or requir- 
faig, as peitmps it may, to be modified, the conclusion is certain, that Kulasegara did bol 
flouriBh before the deluge; and to place him as high ap as about fifteen hundred years bafions 
our common era, would be possibly the limit of probability. 

From these six arguments, analytically taken, we arrive at the general deduction, that 
the foundation of Madura was long poaterior to the flood ; and probably not nrach more than 
IJUO years before the Cbfisiian era. Many of our readers may perhaps think that the sonw 
eondnsion, with less gravity, might have been drawn at onee, a priartj from the knowit 
history and peopling of the world. We grant that it might; but, exclusive of the considera- 
tion that arguments, from internal evidence for or against an assumed antiquity or authority^ 
are always valid, it may also happen that this work will come into the hands of intelligent 
natives, #bose good is sought, whose mental faculties it is desirable to call into exertioiiy 
to sea if their writers are accurate, 4nd to whom the dashing mode of ooaelnsioa, from 
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soaroes of deduction foreign or unknown to them, would be by no means satisfactory. Let 
our train of inference be followed, and understood, by any one intelligent Hindu, and 
whether he may or may not like the conclusion, still it will be scarcely possible for him to 
place implicit confidence in the writings of the Bramins; from thraldom to whom it is high 
time that the native mind begin to emancipate itself; for, until they shake off that heavy 
yoke, they cannot take the place and station in society, to which among the higher classes 
of Hindus, not being BraminSf their birth, fortune, intellect, and connexions, undoubtedly 
entitle many of them ; and for which it is evidently the wisdom and the wish of the British 
legislature to prepare them. 



CHAPTER n.^SECTION 8. 

We now come to a very important epoch of the manuscript, that of the Deluge: arbi- 
trarily fixed, as we have seen reason to infer, but still of peculiar consequence; not only 
from the magnitude of the subject in itself, but also from the value of all concurring 
testimonies in different countries to this point. That a general and not a partial deluge is 
meant, appears, not only from the language of the manuscript itself, but also from its being 
fixed at the close of the sixth, and beginning of the seventh, Manu'*s rule, or ManuvanUera. 
The uniform testimony of Hindu mythology substantiates the universality of the ManW^B 
flood, or praylaya. The reader may refer back, if he pleases, for his own satisfaction, to 
notes, pp. 47, 49, where the general doctrine on the subject is stated, from the best autho- 
rities. Any particular annotation on the localities indicated by the leading manuscript, will 
be deferred till the next chapter, and its connected Tiruvilliadekf come under consideration* 
The general deluge is of itself, abstractedly, a point of sufficient importance for some discus- 
sion; and it is hoped that what may be offered will not be thought too diffuse. 

It is presumed to be well known, that the reality of a general deluge, and the difficulties 
attending its occurrence, have been matter of much philosophical argument and disputation. 
Some have contended for partial floods, like those of Ogyges and Deucalion in Greece ; a 
notion quite inconsistent with the existence, almost every where, of sub-terrestrial marine 
substances. Others, who have felt it of importance to contend for the universality of the 
deluge, have been greatly embarrassed how to account for so great a mass of waters, or 
whence to bring them, consistently with ordinary second causes; apart from any direct 
agency of the First Cause, out of the order of nature. We see no valid objection to such 
direct agency, and no limit to its power : but are willing to admit the operation of secondary 
causes as far as may be suitable ; fully assured, that the Almighty acts by them, and can,oa 
extraordinary occasions, indefinitely increase their force. However, it will be our first duty 
to attend to the historical fact itself; and then by possibility to advert to any theory of 
secondary causes. And we shall use the words general and wniversalj as applied to the 
deluge in a popular sense, until we come, in due course, to define our precise meaning. 

That any general deluge occurred at all, has been more than doubted, in the face of 
ge logical evidence on the one hand, and of historical testimony on the other. Postponing 
observation as to the first, we look at the historical state of the question. The learned 
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J. Bryant, esq., having met with sufficient proof to bring his own mind to a eonclasion on the 
subject, and being also desirous to restore supposed remnants of one great primsTal language, 
entered into an alleged analytic investigation on these, and some connected hypothetical 
points; resting, however, perhaps too much weight on deceptive etymological derivations. 
Yet he has placed a variety of facts and arguments before his reader leading directly and 
inevitably to the conclusion which he wished to deduce ; and this is, that ancient custom; 
traditionary evidence, and written records, concur in testifying that in almost every part 
of the world there existed traces of the deluge ; and that much of the religious observances of 
ancient nations could be traced to originate in this event, and in a worship of the Sun and 
fire. To these things he added discussion about early population, and a peculiar people, 
termed by him Amoneans^ or CtUhites^ perhaps not in all points correct; and producing 
hypotheses, of other writers, still more extravagant. By some, and possibly with justice, Mr. 
Bryant was thought to lay too much stress on etymological inferences: and perhaps no one 
more strongly objected on this head than Sir W. Jones himself,* whose extensive knowledge 
of the Arabic, and also of the Hebrew, languages, derived from, and regulated by, leading 
radical letters, had taught him that roots may be originally distinct, and the meanings 
different, though necessarily represented in our confined orthography by the same letters. 
Hence any and every additional testimony from records of nations yet unexplored would be 
valuable. The views of Sir W. Jones on this particular may be interesting, though we 
cannot accord with him in thinking, as he once did, that to support the scriptural account 
of the deluge' from profane authors, is to break down its pillars, and to prop the super- 
structure with a bulrush ; because all ancient evidence that illustrates or corroborates scripture 
statements is curious and interesting at least, and often may justly be regarded as valuable. 
From evidence internal and circumstantial, the dissertation prefixed to Richardson's edition of 
Meninski's Arabic Dictionary, may, it is believed, be conceived as from his pen. The writer 
of that dissertation, then in Europe, says, (p. 23.) '* Ingenious men, if resolved to apply 
^^ to profane materials in support of scripture, ought to go to mountainous districts, and to 
countries far removed from the possibility of natural inundations : they ought to consider 
Hindustan, and other quarters of the world, whevx! th*y positively refused to believe this 
important era. Testimonies from sueh regions would be far more conclusive than hundreds 
*' of volumes from Egypt and Chaldea.^' If Mr. Jones wrote this paragraph in England, as 
we doubt not. Sir W. Jones in India contradicted the portion we have put in italics, most 
effectually: while he honestly yielded to conviction on proof harmonizing with the position 
assumed in the last sentence. Whether Mr. Jones wrote the language quoted or not, is 
perhaps unimportant as a question of fact; but, as regards the argument, what Sir W. Jones 
certainly did write at a later period, is conclusive. With unquestionable integrity, he 
observes, ^^ Attached to no system, and as much disposed to reject the Mosaic history, if it 
^* be proved erroneous, as to believe it, if it be confirmed by sound reasoning from indubitable 






* Particularly in the dissertation prefixed to the Arabic Dictionary ; in Us third annual discourse liefore the Asiatic 
Society ; and in the ninth annual discourse : in this last some concessions are made of points contested in the disser- 
tation* 

t Stated, we presume, on the authority (now acknowledged to 1>e puerile) of Mr. Halhed. 
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'^'•rtdoice, I proce<id to lay before yon a ooncise account of Indian chronology, extracted 
'^ from Sanscrit books,. or collected from conversetions With Pandits, and to subjoin a few 
** remarks on their system, without attempting to decide a question which I shall venture to 
^^ start, * Whether it is not in fact the same with our own, but embellished and obscured by 
'* the fancy of their poets, and the riddles of their astronomers.* Again, ^ In the reign of this 
^^ sun-bom monarch, ( Vaivciswata,) the Hindus belioTe the whole earth to have been drowned, 
^ and the whole human race destroyed, by a flood ; except the pious prince btmseif, the seven 
<' TtskUy and their several wives, for they suppose his children to have been born after the 
•* deluge.' 

^^ This general praylaya, or destruction, is the subject of the first Parana, or sacred poem, 
^^ which consists of fourteen thousand stanzas ; and the story is concisely, but clearly and 
^' elegantly, told in the eighth book of the Bkagamita, from which I hare abstracted the 
^^ whole, and translated it with great care, but will only present you here with an abridg- 
^^ ment* of it. * The demon Hayagriva having purloined the Vedas from the custody of 
'^ * Brahma, while he was reposing at the close of the sixth Manwantara, the whole race of 
^^ ^ men became corrupt, except the seven ris/M and Saiyatraia who then reigned in Dravira, 
^ ^ a maritime region to the south of Camata: this prince was performing bis ablutions in 
^^ ^ the river Criiamala, when Vishnu appeared to him in the shape of a small fish, and 
^^ ^ after several augmentations of bulk in different waters, was placed by Satyavraia in the 
*^ ^ ocean, where he thus addressed his amazed votary : ^ In Siten days all creatures, who 
^ ^ have offended me, shall be destroyed by a deluge, but thou shalt be secured in a capacioua 
^^ ^ vessel miraculously formed : take therefore all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent grain 
^ ' for food, and together with the seven holy men, your respective wives, and pairs of aH 
^ ^ animals, enter the ark without fear ; then shalt thou know Ood face to face, and all tfay 
*^ ^ ^estions shall be answered.' Saying tbis, he disappeared ; and after seven days, the ocean 
^ ^ began to overflow the coasts, and the earth to be flooded by constant showers, when 
^ ^Satyavrata, meditating on the Deity, saw a large vessel moving on the waters: be entered 
*^ ' it, having in all respects conformed to the instructions of Vishnu; who, in the form of a vast 
^^ ^ fish, sufiered the vessel to be tied with a great sea-serpent, as with a cable, to bis measore- 
^' * less horn. When the deluge had ceased, Vishnu slew the demon, and recovered the 
** ^ Vedas, instructed Saiyaxraia in divine knowledge, and appointed him the seventh Menu 
*^ ^ by the name of Vaivaswata.'* Let us compare the two Indian accounts of the Creation 
^and the Deht^g with those delivered by Moses, It is not made a question in this tract, 

■ ■■ ' I » ■ > l I I I . ■ ■ ■! I» 

* The translation seems to be Inserted at length in the Essay on the gods of Greece, Italy, and India ; and as the 
address therein giren dtffers, in one or two important particniars, the interests of tntth may require a cempariaon. ** la 
** oenren days Irom tke present tisie, O fbas taner of enemleB, tlia ttate Mrorida fvUl be plnaged ia an ocean of desCh : iMt, 
*^ ia the raidit of tha dastrsying wavea, a large vessel, sest by me for thy use, shall stand before thee Then shalt tliov take 
«' all medicinal herbs, all the VAriety of seeds ; and, accompanied by seven saints, encircled by pairs of all brute animate, 
^' thou shalt enter the spacious ark and continue in it, secure from the flood on one immense ocean i^ithout light, except 
'* the radlaBee. af thy holy conpaEoioBa. When Che ship shall be agitated by ao inpetuooB wind, thou shalt fasten It with a 
" large sea'serpent on my bora ; for I will be aear thee : drawing the yesfeel, with thee and thy attendants, I will remain 
** on the ocean, O chief of men, until a night of Brahma shall be completely ended. Thou shalt then know my tme 
^ greatness, rightly named the supreme Godhead ; by my favour, all thy questions shall hh answered, and thy mind 
^ abundantly instructed.*' 
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'^ whether the first chapters of Genesis ate to be understood in a literal, or meielj in am 
'^ allegorical sense; the only points before us are, whether the creation described by the jirat 
^< Menuy which the Brctkmans call that of the htos^ be not the same with that recorded m 
^^ our Scripture ; and whether the story of the seventh Menu be not one and the same mtk 
** that of Noah. I propose the questions^ but affirm nothing ; leaving others to settle their 
'^ opinions, whether ilc/am be derived from adim^ which in Sanscrit means ihejbrsi; or Aiemnk 
'< from Nuhj the true name of the patriarch ; whether the sacrifice^ at which God is believed 
** to have descended alludes to the offering of Abel; and, on the whole, whether the two 
^' Mentis can mean any other persons than the great progenitor, and the restorer of our 
** species.^* 

A little further on, Sir W. Jones gives a translation from an ode of Jayadeva, on the 
incarnation of Vishnu^ of which the following is the first stanza. 

'^ Thou reooverest the Veda in the water of the ocean of destruction, placing it joyfulljp 
'^ in the bosom of an ark fabricated by thee, O Cesava^ assuming the body of a Jish* Be 
** victorious, O Herij lord of the universe 1 ^ 

In another paper he says, '^ Whatever may be the comparative antiquity of the Hinda 
'* scriptures, we may safely conclude that the Mosaic and Indian chronologies are perfectly 
^'consistent: that Swayambhiiva Menu^ son of Brahma y was the Adimay or first created 
'^ mortal ; and consequently our Adam ; that (Vaivaswata) Menu, child of the Sun, was 
*^ preserved with seven others in a bahitray or capacious ark, from an universal deluge^ and 
** must therefore be our Noah.'' t 

In addition to the abridgment from the Bhagawatay the Editor would request permission 
to introduce two statements of the same leading event from the Baratham; for that is the 
common title of Tamil versions from the Mahabharatay a great epic, or rather narrative, 
poem, in Sanscrit, by a disciple of Vyasay written in his name. It is said that there are 
several versions in Tamil, but the Editor has only seen tWoof them: one much abridged^ 
being in prose, and indeed in very inferior language; the other poetical, and in Shen-TawUl^ 
or polished language. The insertion of both may not only be regarded as corroborating 
evidence, but as in themselves literary curiosities. The first is the following extract: and 
it is very similar to one from the Agni-Puranay given by Colonel Vans Kennedy, J afibrding 
an additional testimony. 

•ujiilfl(ycor ^luerGUfTLQ ^Li^^ir^ufreu€ori3pL£.u:itresffrL-isJ3QarecevirLCi fitr^Lonetsr Qufrjg! 

9dS(JFjfe& ^ a- i^j5 fiuSpu(^^Ui t3p^ ^ 'suetrir p ^eouixurQpji Qsl^& Qo^^sBTL^aSn^Q 
^ QiFn^^G^LnaJirQ^^xr^ir u^trpsesarQi-^tucBr Q4FfT€i}^&(7rf&sr ^tujfr^srQ^ govern 
«(5^(?^/rLfi»^iu Q^peB(oeOfi'€OeoeB)Li^fi^€ar^iuiSpfiff€iSluJirtt3(!^@p uSjSfiQe^esaiQjs 



^ On tae OMonologsF of the Hlndiis. (As. Ret. vol. 8.) f Svppleneiit to Emy on Indian Chronetogy. (Uild.) 

t Appendix C. p. 4S2, of his work on Hindo and Ancient Mythology. 
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maasGirSiestsrjpi&err ^(ip^^,tT(tjj>2eirQtUiiOeoirui ^ppi^uuirosr ^JSp 8ir€tstff(SJa&r ^£>lsli^ 

L^QeBrsh.L_ ^^sarfi^u^iSmesi^&en' GuaGeo QtJtiiiUfiir^LiieoL^s&r Guu^ld ^^^Geo 

jpiruLCpLCt. ^uGutr ^^(^scrr eS^&^^QarOBrjpt ^/BiuuGufr^irLaeo QLDfi/guS0Qr 
^LJtSlsQsirerr(^LD» jfjuGuir i3 pu^irsS^Geo ^ sP^uljui—L^ ^tr^^ eup^ ^ppisir 
0^Gu^stSistm ^-r^^Lo ^pfi &(r pes^p QLjff&^Crs Q-sffesfsrQLSIpu^irGjSQiCsr Quirp(ff^ 
u^eanuSear GLj^^u&re/HaQstressrSfip^eoirGuirQjfrer. 

/spLmrff^it €B>Qi^&Qjpu^^'Qfff(^ Quj^^Geo SpuiroiQpGsstt^g^Q^FSsrjfi Gst^L-tr 
r. u^pBaotL^tuear Q^ireo^S^ear. Q^ssrGear^tr^&jnel^ u^^sjppjp^Geo es)QJsu 

P ^P^^^ ^0LSear^L^Lf, QojslSiGujeupjf ^lutuir ptrGor Qesfcar lS <^-^lj l^uS ^Geo 
OuiHiULSesrAerr (LpQ^iaSGutn^u Guir(^Qpeor'i^p uufi^:^G<su '^(aue^Giu eupGpsar 
QfUGstfearsetr p ^ ^'iiL&ff^f G^G pQiuirqf^ uBl-P^Ggc esis^^^a-^ e.LDS(g pnosr iSjQ 
^tLjUaffifu^ UGsar^pQGpQeareofjpiQfftreorGar^Gji^^ ^^^S\<ijuljl^(B ^pfi ^Jff^tr 
fiiaarsu^GsarL^eop^Geo eSt^L^r^aa. ^p^a^ppfrG^sisr ^ip&JsLn^xsrL^eOU^ ^€cyp;^4tf jfj 
pp lEasr posrs(^ ^ji—LaGufrptrOpesTp^ Qufiu uD9sGrul)G<iO .39^z— /Toot. ^^^u^ 
fisop^^r^ Sp^BQ^trnh QetstrpfiGeo eSi—L^iretsr^ ^^GetiiqLD a3d_LD GLJirpirQpecrp 
PP^ 9® GiuifiiiSGeo eQi^i^trear, ^^q/ld ^esip^^'iSp^^ ^PQpp^^p^Gao eSL^t^ir 
«w. ^JSp i£&sr eOQ^^LD GuJire'tissr^ .Tlo ejctrlrp^ ^(U irif a^ir G>au uSsar^eeruSGeo ptitisa' 
aSGeO iSifien'iLJJsireOLn a/f^Q^. ^uGurr e'Qpp^ifiW aQjrrsoeoaLn ^stsr(ioiuu Guir 
to* ^Gsrui^ttSi^Geo QiueoreSi^ u^n-GDiuiiS^Geo ^q^ suueo ^fiiS^^ SLcarearessrsiDt^s 
(^ ^&'ULjSGpetsrm ^ppiflGkfs.(^L-Gsar^ppSiBLJU(£Gov^ Giufi-* Q&aessr^B ^ 
ppUL^flieinu ^ireop^ Qjorirp^Bu^Geo OfUGBr^eorfi^eoriLju^ pir^sar eu p^ QsfTLaS^Ge^ 
^uuBsOp piriEjQ^QgirffKrQ e.6or8sBr(L/LD (yysSi&erUir^riLjLj:^ ^(riL&^QGpor Qtueorj^ 
Q^ireoS siresanSiuiTLneo Gu/r^Sr^* 

^fiicar i3p(^LSfftistriusfreou^irtu s'Qpp^irttJa QerreoeOfnn ^^^(Vfe^jp^ ^uuif^Gu 
tfLJLJA) ^PjP^. ^jJTtre'ir e^ppS^et^s^^L^GGor tELJiuSear GldGo0j9 o (j)fl:/r«5or'3 ^pp 
lS^bbt ^fssTppa^sTm c^^ (Siip^ p&srQ3ffLXiL^£:e/ilG^\) suu'^p ptr .^QsQ-ztrsssrO a9(JH 
cs^G^ ^Gpsu^tru^rtu^ QiQ^Q^u^ ^ppuLSiTfjsmu ^Qfip^iip^GeO BUUeO (tldCta) LJ 
lUUUL^iTLs^eO uSq^pp lSp(^ ^ppiEsst iStri^uJ irtr p^ifieupp^. ®G ptr uSloqi^ lj 
jpi^Lo ^^6or &&a p^GeoBLJuded s&L^i^si^iiu e'^sQin estsFU^QhfmsQ&resrjpi'^ffn'eoSG^ 
pmsfm ^(i^LfL'S Q3Pessr3 Gutrdsr ^jriro^ptsiT^ Qstreorjfi Gufrt^^ G^pmi^tsn' QojlS 

P^Q)p^ lSpLDirQJ3(^sQsa(B^p^^ e!>eUQJ^Sljpff!ldB(i^LD ^p ptflei^<S(^ S(^U^ (QfTGor 

Q^uGp^iM UGscsreaSeaiui^uSl^GeO es>Qi^^^pGsr tnair ^uir&^^eor* SiPP ^^P 
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TRANSLATION. 

^^'^Dherma^rajah on hearing the narration of Marcandeyen was glad. He again aaid^ 
^<^0 my lord, most learnedly illustrious, you are in appearance like a youth of sixteen, 
'^ notwithstanding that in your time all the worlds have perished, and many Brahmas have 
*^ died. I am desirous to hear of the birth, growth, and destruction of this world, (or age). 
^'Be pleased to tell me.' Afarcan^^v^n replied, ' O king! placing on my head the foot of 
this chief, the god KrishTia^ who is your friend, and in relationship your brother-in-law, 
by his assistance, 1 will tell you the narrative which you desire. — Be pleased to listen. 
**The KiroHia^ Tiretha^ Dwaparf\ Kali, yii'jnft, comprise twelve thousand years of the 
** gods. The revolution of these four ages makes a Maha-yaffam. The lapse of a thousand 
^^such great ages is a day of Brahma: when that day is about being accomplished, the 
^^ earth will be parched by reason of a want of rain during one hundred years. The sun, 
'^then increasing seven times in size, will dry up all rivers, lakes, wells, and seas. These 
" rays of the sun, like flame, beinsr acted on by a strong wind, will burn up mountains, forests, 
'^ and the three <" worlds. Afterward^, heavy rain^clouds of various colors, black, white, red^ 
''and yellow, rolling together and increasing like mountains, will fill the visible heavens; 
'' attended with thunder and torrents of rain, with the streams comparable to the trunks 
^ (probosri) of elephants. Thus all the worlds will become one vast sea: this earth, being 
" submerged, will present the form of water. The cardinal and subordinate points of the 
'^ heavens being undiscernible, a thick darkness will coverall things. Then a wind, sent 
** by Brahma^ having come and driven away the clouds, the god Brahma will swallow up 
** that wind, and reposinsr on the golden Jotoa will go to sleep.' 

^^ Dherma^raja inquired how was it that Vfuvasa,tha^mana became renowned? Mar* 
'* can i»7/^t> answered, * In the M^n^*^^ i ri (or rule) of Sas^iH-rasha^ when Vaivasidha was 
" performing a penance of a thousand years in devotion to Visknii^ he was on one occasion 
** bathing in a river, when a younsr fi^h leaped out and spake — ' Respectable man, because 
'^ I am small the larsfe fishes are seekinnr to devour me, for whioh cause I am come out of the 
" water : if you protect and deliver me, and put me in another safe place, 1 will render yott 
''an adequate return.' Beinsr astonished at this request, the said king put the fish into a 
''small pitcher. At eveninsr of the same day the pitcher was filled by the fish, which, on 
" applyinsT for more room, he put into a large earthen water-pot. The fish having also 
" filled this vessel, he put it into a well. This even not affording room enough, he put it into a 
" lake; and on that becoming filled, he placed it in the sea. Thereupon the fish grew to the 
" bulk of a hundred thousand yojana. (or one million of miles). It then said, ' O king ! to-day 
" and to-morrow a time of deluge c^mes on; then all the seas will become one. But having 
" formed by my divine power a floating vessel, I will send it to you ; whereupon, in company 
" with the seven rishis, ascend thou the ship, and in the night of that flood- time think on 
" me, when I will come and hear up the vessel with my horn, (or tusk) ; and will save both 
•* you and the holy men who accompany you.' So saying, the fish disappeared. 

" Afterwards the seas became all one in the flood time. Accordingly the floating vessel 
came. The king, together with the seven rishisj went on board the vessel, and thought on 
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* Swerg€^ madhffomf pathaJam : — Qf per, middle, lower. 
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the fish. That having come, bore up the vewel with its horn ; and after they had continued 
^^ many thousand years in that vessel on the deloge.«ea without fear, the fish said, ' The 
'^ night of the deluge has come. See here the mountain Imaut; Uatea the vessel to ita p^alr 
^ and remain.' Saying thus, it proceeded to kill the giant that had stolen the Vedas; and 
^* having taken the Vedas^ it restored them to Brahma. And because it gave spkriiaal 
'^ instruction to Vaivasuiliaj and to the seven rishisy VaivasiUha became learned and iUas- 
^^ trious.' Whoever hears this narrative, the thought of his mind will be accompltsbed/^ 

Such is the simple account of this great event, with the usual Hindu aocompaniaaents. 
The Tamil scholar, accustomed wholly or chiefly to the college orthography, may consider 
the style meaner low; it is, however, a tolerable specimen of the native mode of writing the 
Kodun^TamU, without particular care as to orthographical niceties, reserved chiefly for the 
SheU'^Tamilj or perfect dialect, and for the labors of poets. 

Dherma-raja'^s son, or Vudishthirj was the elder brother of the five Pandms^ and the 
nominal hero of the Afahabkarata. A brief allusion to the story of Marcandeyen may be 
seen in the note at the foot of p. M. Brahma j it must be remembered, though very long 
lived, is mortal; and the long sovereignties of many Brahmas is here stated to have passed 
before the flood, specifically alluded to: he only reposes during the evening-time of each 
flood as it occurs daring his life. The description of the flood savours of a poetical origin ; 
bat the alleged cause of the ignition of the world is adequate to the effect; supposing onlj 
such an approach of the earth towards the sun as to increase its visible diameter seven times, 
nnad thereby amazingly augment its power, when taken in connection with the earth's atmos- 
phere. To admit the supposition, we must also suppose the earth changed into the state 
of a comet, when all the rest might follow by natural laws ; for the earth would become 
surrounded by an immense volume of hydrogen-gas, and then the transit of the ignited cornel 
through distant regions in projectu from the sun, would cause this atmosphere to attract or 
fld>8orb oxygen, if it exist in space; and then heavy clouds and torrents of rain, and a deluge 
would be the inevitable consequence. And there would of course be night, of the darkest 
shade, during the aphelion progress of the comet in orbit. Our readers will accept all this 
as playfully written; though written not without some wonder how the sage of the Maha* 
bharai came to give a theory of the deluge only to be explained by resolving the earth v^ko 
a comet. 

It is to be observed, that the extract makes Sashasiy (or Sachasa,) to be the sixth manu^ 
agreemg with the extract (Notes, p. 49.) from the laws of Menu. In what follows, we have 
probably the substance of the MaiBya'-Piiranaj or mythological narrative of the first inear* 
nation of Vishnu^ in the shape of a fi^, for the purpose of recovering the Vedas; thereby 
indicated to be antediluvian productions. The reader shouM not without notice pass by 
this amazing fish of a million miles. It is a small key to open many intricate wards. The 
Hindus generally indicate magnitude, especially of unknown extant, by something certain to 
be large enough. A million of miles may accord with their nagnificent seas to each difa; 
but ill accords with the circumference of the earth, which is only about twenty -five thousand 
miles. The ship, or ark, is said to be formed by the mayai of the fish, or rather, of Vishnu. 
This word mayai^ does not always signify illusion; but has a more frequent use (apart from 
the V^daniists) to denote miraculous agency. In this point, and in the number of holy men 
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•ecompanying Vaivasuihaj it differs from the namttve in the Book of Oeoeais; but for the 
testy it is as fair and accurate a Hindu representation of the flood as could be rationally 
expected by any one accustoaoed to their books. And the rock in the vast ocean, or peak of 
Mount Imautj must denote the same locality with Mount Ararat; but whether this be the 
Ararat of Armenia, or some peak of the Scythian Imaus^ the Editor will not hastily deter- 
mine. He is not aware of any thin^ conclusive in the sacred narrative itself (apart from 
ccmmeDtaries) which would unalterably restrain the locality to the Armenian Mount Afosis; 
but he would not be understood positively to maintain an assertion contrary to the more 
usual opinion. Certain however it is, that the ancient Imaus^ dividing the two ScythiaSy(or 
intra Imaum and extra Imaum,) is not in Armenia. The reader who would wish to follow 
out such an investigation, may refer to an inquiry into the true site of the Mosaic Ararat 
reserved for the Appendix to this volume. 

The following is the poetical and ornate account. Both strophe and antistrophe (if such 
terms can be applied) are given; for though the former stanzas briefly narrate the deluge^ 
the others are curious for the matter, as unfolding some of the tenets of the VaishnavaSy or 
worshippers of Vishnu, The extract harmonises, in some particulars, with the Narrayana" 
Upantshad given by Colonel Vans Kennedy.* 

er^arear Qfnes est S: LQ(j^SGBon-,tr fijSfi euePituti^ uQqjsst/S LjtesrQearp (?ai - ear 

tDtioreor/r ur^sorcoreor peareB)Loj5fi^€or UfpLc^Qtpjs^ tSGOfml^ QLurtR/sfiSsr • Gsr 

uear^ JSear GfffrGsr u^es^p tUGorfBi u^GSf^ Qustq^ u95srL^ Q^jpi Qpetr CSfiffQea sf 

eScBT^ GLLnearQpecrjf! &fieofi fiS](QLBeis>p uS&srjpi fijSfiQ^&r euQ^Q^ eutr - U 

tfffZsaruuifeS ^IS^^(^^jSLn Q€ar(^€' QoiGsrjpieoeiL^tBJS - - - - jeO' 

piTffQppfii^^ Qppjpeatsr/rjp^uSS'jsSfi^L^a' eurrc9ium}(^Q^ir - • - (U 

Gfi^Qpppear&sfLD i^tsjseospuLO^ Qfin^QcarpQuirQ^Qfiojej^sar -. - OD 

ptr^^ms^ Qu:i/r(T^iiU(^ sh^i^ear^flirLCiGLXiiu^jpiLDamLi - . . • « 

QLDjgB u^fuQi^QfiU^n uSlrtsj^Qemr BnesarL^iumsrfiiesr tSOfieoruirr . - ' osr 

Qlo^JCVCd u^^eoQjiresreu Irdi^if^i' QLaoiLSOffQ^^ir ^freutrg- - - - ^r 

QpcdQuitrearjpi u^eoS- Q€ufi^&&(rQ{(ipQ Ldin^ffQpBp^ . • . - (J^or 

ueo^aStr pQpirGDsuiruuafasiQ Qtuir^ufEfssup peSu^eoS'S^ . - . Qenr 

ajeoSeSpjpiuSeo QuirQ^p^Qpojeosifip^ ojiresr^^oj vinLj^lr - - ^ P 

Qpir9oQeo€ar£i^L.QiSOnSpjl QLOQf^eooitLipe' &irpp&r^jpiaQ - . - Gu^ 
Qeoei)9sO(ippj;0(y:ip ^^jL^z^LycorsSeor ujfrQ^(i^pp^LS(i^p^ G&r 
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* Appendix C. p. 443 of hit work. 
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MgaatQ L^fi^LS^QjB9fi!^iea-uiS^(t^^mr^^p&tHJi$QLJirfisR - - ^ ^ 

LCiirfiQip^^(i^Qjnecr fiqi^eo QiQ^pp Loirj8L^€S0p^Qaj - - - 6or 

sirp^ppQffiirfi^Qasrearjpi di€til(sutriu^psaQi^Qasriu^QGar - - ^ A 

^p€op^(S(Q)L^(o&sr4F(^ireo u^^irufjg^CSujffQp ^(V^ppeos - - - «£r 

L^irpirp^Q^Q &pes>p3ffiup^9sr aL^cf^Qeoaarmii^ useosooiSQssr * - <&- 

LSaroJiriu^iJS ^pssoip^ Li^ar^oQaiSsOfiSp (^^Qmtr&rsirdBOuS . - " fi 

(t/^ar pa'u^eoiTLCieon'^QffQjQjn'iLi^siL^ psme^Q^p^sat QpsQpiraS - - Giu 

BJir(^Quip€B)pQiu€at Qjp^ieo'fiP Qun-Q^pirpflpj^ p^tuiruS^iu - "4 

strstrQuiG&iLieaiL^Uja- u^earojffjpi t^sQeoearjpi £irpS&)eS^eSi(oear - - cor 

ccR(injQasr0au(^ ULnumiseoLh naarSsoe'p^dearpji UireSietr'SQ^ Olo - - 68r 

P0^hacrp^ebr ^tstruu^pSi^arastiup SuSsorfiuS^Qiu^orjpiLSl - - - & 

QiQ^garoiiresyp ^L^fQpear^Q^rS ojilauQsirQp^^ eDeirtLi3(^ - - car 

Mv&Qu^p Sibsifipp L9ar6orQ/r(iptfz.jjktDir^ir(Z^(7LD0^ - - • ^ 

(^fftOQfipjpt QpsirpirQ pvesF Qfi^^arsOia3sireT cesar^uS^ ^pm^tQ « -4 

Q^irAQppjpi L^eareOQjpjpt u^^a'Qeussieda(^(j^p^gg)ij^^tr0srQi * * • fior 

iFitA^^p S09rLffip^€S>4i'S(QQu^n'ifi p€rtiilQeO€arjfiuir psSn-pp - - (?;9 

u^9S>ffLJBfiers^pirp^ssF u^traJ€s>sQuir - " fi 
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Piffled eSesar iS^i^^ar ^s^bQu^hr - * o/ 

Q(^tr(t^fi^ Q(Uir6Si0tLf (tp^/rs^ u^trSLh - w 

f(3^P Q€0irG5)e-tLip fiir t^eSSeodsar^^ - - /> 

Qu(j^iJS fiQsiir&DS'qui tSpy^^eo QsUBQeir - car 

Osfroar^^aBoroj Oldot (j^ssipsLSL.If - - - (Ja/ 

tuessL^Qf^Bsr^ilL/B LntrujeuifQp « . . ^^ 

Qpmri^s ^iraSl^tu Qturt^uJ QojmrQtMir - i^ 

LnGsrfieou^ es^ufi^t^n-ojLoirBBtQjjrssr - • - «i 

merjpi^3^&r Qfievap GSa>a;6or Obl^i^Qoj - «8r 



- ^ 
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Qpw*-«<w Qfifi^Q^B- Qui/rifiiLfjpiuu/gir - ju 

^osM'U^peOsijfie»uiffiuu(i^^UitrL^ - - • fl 

•8fi»rzjL(j5'a9^5Qrir(L/6iS«jra/^QojC8fiajF - - iv 
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uQpfifij! ttSeoiM^ UttiM^snuffor * ~ * Garr 

L8s^jps^eB)ir&(^ QLUfi^Giutrir Qu0 * ~ to 

Ly«ei)0Ui un-fip&rtnuLjQuffpiS^fS - - r 

L-/flarO£-/r(J5 LdfifiirLouQ/B^oJirfi^^ - - 'A 

pesari—uSS' u^^pQfi^S- fiff&sr^ir^(^eo - * to 

tLfaarifLpp^fi^iu QQiirn^^^ear - - « (7/rr 

fiaj(S}S€arj^(i^LCiir(uA^^frj5^ fitrlr - - - cocfl 

(UhiukjqQllq^ 8jpiQpi^eSGffSS(^^ - - * cor 

iLfsp0^L£errQf Qpujfu ps^^ qi - « - or 

lS(^fippm)GBJ^UJinr ^Qu^tup *- - " 

u^fi^QiQpes^L^iu paeo^Q^essTp Qpaesir * - O^ 

^sp^p^tasiTU^Qfi u^isj^Qtrirp - - " (J/^ 

iSQ^ppmif fi^iftttj(y:iL£^ ^(BppQLded - * - Qi 

HsLLunLQiTessm^SiJ Qmcsrj^pn^M - • - Qor 
^f^ppQ^QLneorOp^u^pOpiTQnjI Gu(rpjff^tr - ^ 

«r€w8sDraSz-.0L-ir(nj t5ffLJ(gj^Lfl6i)8a)nS - - - ad 

^trntrcarppiSifu^^ LdeBrfisuneSl - - - Qi^ 
^esr g^Qu^esrear ^p^^iiii^ppji QpgssrL^ * Girir 

QesBxexu^msfpfia^ Sfeupsu^n^a - - - car 
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GpjP^9B0u(BSs)ip Qffap^fi^^f&(^Q} - ' asr 

» 

Qp/s^fitr^sfEJ^elHem' Quan i^pfi9srp - - la 

upfi^tsJciTQiesys uifis(^L[^uir€area)Li^ - - lutr 

^fi fi j5eoSfres£\iu eQ^uuQGorA^ - . . ^^_^ 

tLjjs^uS^^pfi^^'prEj^ siEj(^eoQjn - - - (U 

s'jSfifitR^QiGstsrjs ^QififinmjS - . . . (?aj 

es>ujs^p^fi sfl^puuSeo ^AueSsrujeinr - - lu 

(B5/r«rLn/r0:ie2flQ;(75Lo Sp^^m jsu^Qunh - - © 

^ireoru^muGDSG^iu ^sssGRir'anGssreiJeOeo - - -Qtrtr 

QLdirGfQpdfd^^ficar (y^G^fioj^earoj - - - ii9 

(^^flpsQ^desBTtuiredjBtu Qoiir^QoGr - - - ii 

TRANSLATION. 

Thus spake the descendant of the rishiy Marcandeya ; and the son of Dherma-raja^ hemg 
himself the ruler of kings, possessing the conquest-giving arrow, was rejoiced. Again he 
said, ^^ What you have spoken has equal authority with the Veda^ and must be no otherwise 
regarded. But there is a further inquiry arising in my mind, can you graciously satisfy it? 

O benevolent sage ! who, by worshipping the Supreme Being, didst conquer death, by his 
losing * his power when he came to destroy thee ; thou that knowest all the circumstances 
which occurred while the world was being destroyed 1 1 have a desire to learn how all living 
things were annihilated when the night oi Brahma's day was advancing: tell me this.^ — 
So freely spoke the king. The sage replied : 

^^ The four lesser age^ joined into one become a great age (maha^ytiga). And further, it 
is considered that two thousand of these great ages make a day of Brahma. One thousand 
of these ages were his night, during which time the first-born Brahma dwelt in the lotos 
flower; at which time fourteen kings (Indras) of the celestials had died. 

The night of Brahma being come, and he, having discontinued the production of nlany 

* See vote, p. 04. 
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generations of li?ing beings, was sleeping in the lotos flower. Then the three worlds (upper, 
middle, and lower,) were destroyed ; the celestial inhabitants had expired ; the sea, roaring- 
with a great noise, flowed over the highest peak of the mountain Meru, reaching even to the 
heavenly expanse ; and all places were shrouded and veiled with its dark gloom. I alone- 
survived. 

Water only excepted, no inanimate thing had existence, even unto the walls of heaven r 
seeing this state of things, with deep anguish of mind my eyes became weary, and while 
sinking into half-torpid insensibility, a very handsome child, on an cUa leaf, resembling a 
cloud, came near, and seeing it, my soul was rejoiced. 

** Thou, of the penance-making form ! to remove thy distress enter into my body." Thu» 
spake the child, opening its rosy-coloured lips ; and I entered by its mouth. I therein saw the^ 
earth, with the forms of many other worlds; and, contemplating these with satisfaction^ while 
reflecting also on what i saw, I remained thus enclosed during unnumbered days. 

On its again opening its mouth, I came forth again into the flood ; and regarding the 
being who had saved me, having the red mouth like the lotos flower, with the countenance 
of a child incomparable, I inquired, with eagerness, ^^ O my father 1 who didst succour me 
when weary — ^Tellme, O thou, possessing the dark-coloured form! what is thy character and 
circumstances ? ^' 

The gracious child, smiling, (replied,) ^^ When the darkness had increased, I, (Vishnu- 
Narrayanay) who preserve the world, and have the colour of the sapphire, approaching to 
thee, delivered thee from the trouble occasioned by the deluge; but in future, even for ever, 
this distress, caused by the overflowing waters, cannot occur again.^^ * Thus it gave me 
assurance : and further added — 
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Fear notl for when a short time more has gone by, Brahmay the author of good, f 
again opening his eyes, will re-produce the seven seas, J the (eight) points of the heavens, 
and the earth; when this azure-tinted deep will become dried up, (or restrained)." Thus, 
greatly favoring me, spoke the being having the form of a child ; and by these words which 
be had spoken my grief was removed. 



* Compare Oeneau ix. 15.—" And the waters shall no more become a flood to destroy all living things.*' 

t *' That memorable hour of wondroos birth, 
When the dread SiRVy on. emanation bent, 
And big with Nature, rising in his might, 
CaU'd forth creation." Young, The Complaint, Chant 1. 202-^. 

** for this glorioas end 

The Almighty, rising, his long sabbath broke. 

The world was made, was niin'd, was restored." Ibid, Chant 7. lOSO. 

We could wish, that the eastern, had stiH more closely resembled the western, poet 

t The seven seas have been specified in p. 7. The points of the heavens are the four cardinal points and ftnr 
inlermediate bisections, each said to be nnder the care of a.€elMtial guardian. 
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Altered rythm. 
Regarding with gladness the child termed possessor of the blue form, exercising dignified 
favor, I said, ^^ I have seen within your /o/o5-iike form illusory types of innumerable 
things. 

I have seen the seven seas, the seven clouds, * the seven riskisy the seven mountains, the 
«even dwipaSy the seven celestial females, the seven rivers, the seven worlds, the seven 
physicians of the gods, the seven genera of things— all these. 

divinity ! within thy splendid form, I have seen the inferior world, the lofty Athi- 
seshariy styled the thousand-crested crown ; I have seen the elevated the penance-making 
aien, the stars desirable to look on, and the golden mountain Meru, 

1 have heard the sonorous sounding voice of the VedaSy the echo of innumerable modes 
of prayer, the voice of the AgamaSy^ and the resonance of other sacred books innumerable. 

Attending to these without full comprehension, I am in doubt. O thou, having the lotos- 
coloured mouth ! supply my deficiency, and explain to me, I implore thee, the import of 
all the various and illusory forms of things in the universe within thee."' 

Thus I besought him. He, the divine being, possessing the odour of the green tulsi 
garland, who was reposing on the ala leaf, said, '^ It is well. — I will tell you these various 
things. — Listen !^' Thus preparing me, he alone replenished with favor, proceeded — 

'^ Understand , my name is Narrayanen, % because 1 preserve the world, thus enclosed within 

----■ I - ■■_i_i._i«-i -■ • " — -1-1 I 

* I1ie predilection for th« nnmber seven is here -obvious. The seven eloods are named from Sanscrit words, respec- 
tively denoting, a gem, water, gold, a flower, sand, stone, fire. The seven ruhii are specified, p. 60 : the seven mountains, 
pw 0: the seven dwipas, p. 7. The seven celestial females are, Abiramiy Mahesvari, Gaomari, Narrayaniy FaraM, 
Indranif CaU: their respective vehicles are, a swan, aballock, a peacock, a kite, a lion, an elephant, an evil spirit; and- 
their arms, the veda, the bow, the spear, the wheel, the plough, the dUcua, the trident. The physicians of the gods, 
otherwise called Asunni-dever, are tviro in nnmber, and of fabulous origin. In speaking of seven, the verse is obscure. 

The seven kinds of birth, or genera^ are, gods, men, beasts, 'birds, reptiles, subaqueous creatures, inanimate things. 
Whether the celestial types, or patterns of things, so conspicuou» 4n the philosophy of Aristotle, were derived by huii from- 
an eastern source, seems open to legitimate inquiry. 

f The Agtmnt are appendages to the four Vtdat^ and treat on varrous subjects of natural and moral science, as far as 
known. The twenty-eight Siva boeks, for example, are termed Aganuu. 

X Narraymun is compounded of filTiru^ (naram)y water; ^lUGSrC^oMa), a place or way (moiut out locus); and oSr 
(en) is simply the usual termination of masculine nouns in Tamil : so that the word signifies '*one being in the water ;** or ''one 
moving in the water," as Sir W. Jones renders it. The idea conveyed is however different from the magnificent image in- 
Gen. i 2. '^Yb ruacr Elohim meraghiphbth nhal-phbnbti h am a yim— And the Spirit of Ood moved on the face 
of the waters.*' This passage would be perhaps capable of being rendered, "A strong wind passed over the surfiice of the 
deep ;" but should any important point be considered to be sacrificed by such a rendering, a.« perhaps it might, then the 
passing of the Spirit of Elohim over the face of the waters is a very different thing from " abiding," or *' slowly moving, in 
the waters.'* The figure here almost makes one suspect the Ark to be poetically transformed into a divinity, a change 
tvbich the learned Bryant has made something more than probable with regard to the mythology of other nations 
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me, and am surrounded every where by water. At the same time, I am always BrahmcL, 
producing the world ; and, as the three-eyed Siva^ 1 shall destroy. 

The earth is the place of my feet ; the heavens are my form ; Brahma and the gods 
are my members ; my countenance is the primaeval light ; the sun and moon are my two 
kinds of eyes : with this splendor 1 shine forth. 

As an immense boar * possessing power, by my club I divided the earth, surrounded by 
this large sea; and passing below to the inferior regions, thence returning, possessing 
beauty — I am he. 

I am ParameUj (the heavenly one,) whose ornamental garland is formed by the stars, 
the zodiacal mansions, and the nine planets; the winds are as my breath; I repose on 
the venom-bearing Athiseshan, in the midst of the sea ; sleeping, yet not unconsciously, 
but knowing all things. 

With the brightness of the splendid thousand-headed snake, which is vast beyond 
expression, supporting the earth, the mountain Meruy the seas, and the mountains, having 
, strength— I shine forth* 

I alone am he who placed the mountain Mandira in the midst of the seas; churned t 
them like cold curdled milk; destroyed the Racshasas^ adversaries of the gods; and helping 
these, gave to them the white ambrosia adapted for food. 

And after the night of this great flood, now covering all things, I will re-place tha 
shining universe, by removing the waters; and by taking it out of them, I will re-produca 
the earth, and the se?en worlds; together with my splendid fiery form. 

I will again establish four divisions of caste j the eximious Bramins, and the others; truly 
possessing glory, in the face, in the shoulders, in the thighs, and in feet. 

Those ancient men who forsake pride, desire, and anger, adore me; worshipping my 
feet, that give health, both for the present time and for futurity. 

Without me there is no world ; nor do I exist apart % from this goodly world. Within 

* The allasion is to the Fardup-avatarot or incarnatioii of Vithnu in the fonii of a boar. 

t This churniDg of the seas, was in order to prodace the Amriia, or food of the celestials. It is connected with manjr 
apparently inane fables. 

t This is clearly the doctrine of the Anima-Mwidi ; maintained also by Plato, Spinoia, Bolingbroke, and others: as 
for example : — 

" All arebnt parts of one stupendoos whole. 

Whose body Nature is, and God the soul.*' Euay on Man, £p. 1. sec. 9. 

It is s-ngnlar that Pope, while putting into polished versificatioa the system of another man, did not apprehend its meaning. 
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me resides thought; and exterior to me are the before -mentioned earth, and paradise, and 
connected things. 

If justice be perverted, and the moral force of the gods be diminished; and if their life, 
being without guilt, be troubled, (i.e. by means of austerities of evil beings); then I become 
incarnate on earth, oppose the adversaries of the celestials in the scene of contest, and 
remove the distress of these by destroying the former. 

Preserving by my nature the virtues (or attributes) of the before-stated four ages in due 
order, without failure; my form possesses the whiteness of the moon, with its red and its 
azure light, together with its beautiful colour of gold. 

O thou, of the good disposition! thus shall I always be— holding the Chakram* — abiding 
in the green water— the god Brahma dwelling in (the lotos springing out of) my navel 
always during the night of his sleep. 

O good Muni! we have spoken these things, seeing there is benignant favor towards 
thee, for thy information concerning our inexpressible immaterial form; but can even the 
great and wise rishis perceive the shore (or boundary) of my immeasurable illusive im- 
mensity ? 

It may be remarked, that here we have a tjcnuine f hymn concerning Narrayana ; calcu- 
lated strongly to produce the idea, that it is a poetical attempt to describe an immaterial 
being of boundless immensity by sensible figures and images, borrowed from the most 
magnificent images in the creation; and, at the same time, intimating an admitted failure 
in the attempt. As such, it may be taken for a declaration of the unity of the Supreme 
Being ; resolving creation, preserving, and destroying, into acts of power ; and reducing 
every other species of spiritual nature to a subordinate and created existence, even as — 

*' Myriads of ipiritual being» walk the earth 
Unseen ; both when tve sleep and when we wake." 

The process of such personification is, however, highly fraught with danger and deception, 
as the practical r^ult has proved. Apart from its worst result, gross and debasing poly- 
theism, the more refined Vedanti system hence resolves all things into illusion; and lowers 
the Supreme Being into the mere Platonic Anima-Mundi; a conclusion very easily drawn 
from the foregoing verses. As regards the leading fact of the deluge, we find the writer 
obscuring circumstances stated in other yersionsot the Baratham, sr^d leading to a suspicion, 
as just before intimated, that the ark was turned into a personification of the preserving 



* Tlie Chaliram is the wheel or ring, which being whirled and elanced from the fore-finger cuts its mark in two. 

t Which the reader, if he choose, in;iy compare with the ar^trio/^ though hijzhly poetical, Hyran to Narrayana^ by 
the great Sir W. Jones. Unaffectedly sincere as is our admiration of that .splendid genius, if we dare hint at a faalt, we 
think it mi^ht pertain to his hymns to the Hindu gods: at least, sucli hymns should have contained only purely native 
ideas, and the Scriptural or Christian ideas borrowed and blended therewith, as ia the hymn to Narraya'w, should, we 
think, have been distinctly indicated by difference of type, or express marks of quotation. 

2 p 
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deity y and the sage Marcandeya seems identified with Vaivast0aia, or Noab; saying 
nothing of other persons preserved, which may be considered as an omission, not a denial. 

As regards the poetical imagery of these stanzas, some expressions are striking ; and 
perhaps particularly so in the seventeenth stanza. But for the rest, the mixture of metaphor, 
and confusion of ideas, are very great, calculated, as we should suppose, to leave on the mind 
of a native the impression of the sublime only because obscure ; but not bearing trial by severer 
rules, which however it would appear hypercritical and superfluous here to attempt to apply. 

Further comment will not be needed as to the historical fact of the deluge ; but some 
additional discussion as to secondary causes may, perhaps, impart interest and usefulness to 
this work ; and may in consequence be tolerated, even if not approved. 

Various theories concerning the earth, and the proximate cauaes of the deluge, our readers 
will know have existed; formed partly from induction, but too considerably from mere 
hypothesis alone. Dr. Burnet's opinion is perhaps the most fanciful, and least supported by 
evidence. This was his supposing the surface of the earth to be a mere crust or shell, which 
broke and fell into the mass of waters beneath ; but carrying also great quantities of air, 
hollow reservoirs were formed by the internal resistance of the air, into which the waters 
retired, leaving the surface of the earth broken by mountains and other irregularities. On 
such a theory, a word of commentary need not be wasted. Mr. Woodward, who partly 
followed Burnet, stated some facts as to the existence of fossil shells imbedded in rocks ; 
whence he inferred, that all things were once in a state of fusion, and settled down according 
to their specific gravity; which inference is, however, defective, as the various geological 
strata do not follow the order of specifice gravity. Buffon thought, that we inhabit only the 
ruins of a world ; over which, from the nature and position of fossil remains, the waters must 
long have brooded; and considering that the ocean has an alleged flux from east to west,^ 
be thought that thus the sea and land may have changed places. His theory of induction, 
though defective, yet is founded on more facts than those of others ; and we consider it to 
be an approximation towards the truth. The Neptunian and Wernerian theories of the earth 
do not bear much, we conceive, on the proximate causes of the deluge. Mr. Penn * supposes, 
that the ancient habitable surface of the globe was submerged, at the deluge, beneath the 
ocean; and that the present continents, which before formed the bed of the sea, were, by a 
subsidence of the old ones and the retreat of the sea to its new bed, made the future 
residence of man. The objections to this view , arise from the idio-topqgraphy of the four 
paradisaical rivers, and from the fossil remains of land animals found largely imbedded in 
the present surface of the earth. This latter objection will be easily removed by what 
follows; but the identity of site of the four rivers of Eden, must be carefully examined in 
the sequel; fur it might, unless found to be capable of fair and honorable interpretation, have 
power to upset any deduction not including itself: and we cannot permit ourselves, with 
Mr. Penn, to consider the account of these rivers in the Mosaic narrative as a ^^ marginal 
gloss.'' Reserving therefore this objection for the present, we advert to a system which, we 
believe, ranks La Place at its head ; though we are constrained, from wanting the works of 
that astronomer, to derive the foundation of our remarks from a subordinate source. 

* Comparative Estimate of the Mineral and Mosaical Geologien^ apiM/, Hansfocd's Gazetteer^ Art. ^^Eien,"* 
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Tho orbit of the earth not being a circle, but an ellipse, with the sun in one of its foci, 
causes the earth to be four millions of miles nearer the sun at the end of December than it is 
at the end of June. The sun, at the end of the former month, is vertical over 23^ S. latitude. 
At that time its apparent motion is accelerated, and its well known action on the waters 
(as in the ordinary case of tides) much increased; as stated, to the extent of one fifteenth; to 
counteract which, the earth travels three minutes of a degree per diem more rapidly than 
at the time of aphelion, at the end of June. Thus the sun, which exercises an increased 
power on the earth^s motion, has a much greater one over the fluid mass of waters. The 
effect, as asserted, (and let the poinX receive careful attoption) is to impel the vast body of 
water, which rests on the globe, in masses into the southern hemisphere ; and, as we presume, 
to keep it there; because the mass once accumulated by a stronger force, annually return- 
ing, will not obey a weakened and inferior force. Thus, from January to March, the 
power decreases, and becx)me8 least at the end of June; continues so till the beginning of 
October; and then goes on gradually to increase until its maximum at the end of December, 
or perhaps some short time after. We put this point into as plain and popular language 
as possible, satisfied that here is one main hinge of the system ; and if there be a defect here, 
the whole will be defective. 

The next turning point of the system is, that the perihelion, or place of the earth^s orbit 
in which the earth is nearest to the sun, is in a state of progression, at the rate of 1' 2" of a 
degree of the ecliptic yearly ; at the rate of 1" 43' in 100 years; a whole sign of the zodiac 
in 1714 ; three signs in 52324 years; a semicircle, or hemisphere, in 10,465s; and the whole* 
ecliptic in 20,931 years. 

The two positions being assumed as grounded, and the reader will look well to-ihemy 
let us turn to the consequences. 

We have one great cycle of 20,931 years, a lesser one of 10,465 years, another of 5233< 
years: the revolution of the last, produces altered effects; of the second, opposite* efiiects; and' 
of the first, a recurrence of the same effects: that is, if in the imaginary year 1, the greatest 
accumulation of waters were round the north pole; then, in the year 5233, a» transit of the' 
waters would take place across the equator; in the year 10,465, the greatest accumulation^ 
of waters would be at the south pole; in the year 15,698, a reversed transit across the* 
equator would occur; and in the year 20,931, the body of waters would. again surround the- 
north pole. 

In the year 140 B.C., Hipparchus found the earth^s perihelion, point to be 5^ 30' of Sagit- 
tarius. In A.D. 1588, Kepler found it to be 6* 32' of Capricorni In 1800, it was in 9» 30' 
of Capricorn; and, by the rate of progression before stated, or 1' 2" annually, it must now, in 
1885, be 10* 7' 10" of Capricorn. By calculating backward^on this principle, the perihelion 
point must have entered Capricorn about 590 years ago,, or A.D. 1245; Sagittarius, B. C. 
499; Scorpio, B.C. 2243; Libra, B.C. 3987; Virgo, B.C.5731; Leo, B.C. 7475; and 20^ of 
Cancer, about 8637 B.C., or 10,472 years ago; coming within a fraction of the second cycle, 
when opposite results took place. Consequently, on this system, the greatest accumulation 
of water was about the north pole 10,472 years sinoe^ or B. C. 8637 . Deduct from this amount 
4635, and it leaves years B.C. 4002, the received period of the creation ; at which time the 
perihelion point must have passed through noarly the whole of Virgo, its entrance on Libr^^ 
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bein^ only fifteen years later, and then the body of water would have been drawn within the 
tropics, leaving' the land about the north pole dry, and possibly as far as 30' N. latitude. 
Deduct the received antediluvian period 1654, and it leaves B.C. 2343, the received chrono- 
logy of the deluge; nearly corresponding with the transit of the perihelion point throuffh 
Libra, or 28^ 50' of Libra : at which time there must have been a recession of waters from 
the farther portion of the northern tropic, and a great accession of waters poured over the 
whole southern tropic; the mass concentrating itself further to the extreme south until down 
to a late period, when the perihelion point began again to recede towards the north. Now 
this deduction, in connexion with a following remark, may reconcile astronomy with geolo< 
gical appearances; and answer perhaps tolerably well to the Mosaic narrative of creation, 
though such an admission will require further attention : but we must look to other causes for 
the Mosaic deluge; for a gradual flux of waters to the south, however great, neither accords 
with the extent nor the manner of the deluge recorded by the sacred historian. 

Before however entering on this investigation, it may be well to state succinctly the 
geological view of the question. We may take, first, the view given by the writer whose 
system we have been following, in part, and endeavouring to simplify. He says, ^* It must 
" be evident to every eye that has compared the aspect of the sea -coast with the interior of a 
" country — 1, That the surface must have been exposed to the action of the sea, or has been 
<^ covered by the sea — 2, That beneath the undulations of the soil, and the remains of the sea, 
^' are to be found whole strata of the remains of land animals and vegetables^S, That these 
^^ layers of land and marine remains are in some instances placed alternately one above 
*^ another— and, 4, That these remains often consist, in Europe, of animals and vegetables 
^* peculiar now to the tropics, and often of species become extinct. Tt. appears also, that the 
*^ processes employed in producing these changes, must severally have occupied, iu the 
" ordinary course of nature, many thousand years. Hence, the globe itself must have existed 
'* for ages anterior to the common interpretations of the Mosaic chronology. — 

— ^' No person who views the fossil remains of destroyed countries, who considers the strata 
^^ of remains upon strata, and who contemplates the combinations which must have existed 
^^ in distant epochs, can hesitate to admit, that, without a miracle for that special purpose^ 
^' such phenomena could not have been produced in less than many thousand years; and, in 
^^ collateral proof of this deduction from natural appearances, we may refer to the traditions 
^^ of all antiquity, and to the existing records of eastern nations.^'* 

We may take, secondly, the language of a writer, whose tone is less equivocal, as we 
find them extracted from the Christian Observer, in the Madras periodical of like title, for 
December 1834; a publication which, by the way, has been most happily growing alike ia 
talent and interest. The importance of the passage will excuse its length : it is the following: — 

^^ The observations of geologists are often objected to, by those who are almost entirely 
*^ ignorant of them, as inadequate, from their supposed limited extent, to afford a basis 
^^ sufiicient for such inferences. But, in fact, geological knowledge is 7tot thus limited; for 
^^ we are fully acquainted with the general features of the geology of Europe, though much 
^' of the detail still requirs a fuller examination: enough also is known of America to exhibit 



* Wonders of the Heavens. Lcct. 10. 
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^*"a perfect accordance in the ^eat outlines ; and the partial obeierTations which hare been 
'< made in other quarters of the globe have detected nothing* of a contrary tendency. The 
induction is not, indeed , as yet sufficiently large to establish a complete theory, but it is 
quite enough, and far more than enough, to establish the inferences which bear upon the 
*^ present question. Indeed, if, instead of all Europe, we were acquainted with the structure^ 
" of only our own little Isle of Wi^jht, that would be quite enough. We do not require 
" a knowledge of all the architecture in the world to convince us thai some time must have 
*' been occupied in laying the successive courses of masonry, from the foundation-stone to 
*^ the parapet of the attics of a building : the inspection of a single cottage would suffice to 
*^ convince us of this ; and the cases are quite parallel. 

^^ But to proceed to our facts of observation : and we will confine ourselves to the series 
'^ of fossiliferous strata. 

'^ 1. These have undeniably been sedimentary deposits, which have accumulated in a 
*^ fiaid state; as is evident from the manner in which they have taken impression of the 
'^ imbedded strata, and filled every cavity in them. 

'^ 2. The aggregate thickness of the European series of fossiliferous strata which emerge 
^* from beneath one another, like the edges of so many cards swept slantingly aside, cannot 
'^ amount to less than eight or ten miles, if considered collectively as superimposed. This 
*' wilt convey some idea of the vast masses with which we are concerned. 

^' 3. This vast mass is subdivided into hundreds of strata, each distinguished by its pecu- 
^ liar organic remains; not huddled together, but arranged in definite groups with as much 
'^ precision as in the drawers of a collector's cabinet. These remains often consist of shells 
*^ with delicate spines, so brittle that they could not have been removed from any distance 
'' without destruction ; and they appear, therefore, to have lived and died in their present 
^^ locality. These numerous strata may be conveniently subdivided into four principal 
groups a, bj Cy d^ of each of which it may be proper to say a few words. 

a, — The lowest fossiliferous rocks, consisting of many beds of coarse slate, shell, sand- 
stone, and limestone, alternating in many series. Mr. Marchison has recently published 
an account of the upper portion (probably not more than half of this series,) as seen on 
'^ the borders of Wales, of which the aggregate thickness is about 20,000 feet. The remains 
are various marine zoophytes and testacea, for the most part of very peculiar character. 
^' Teeth, and some other bones of vertebral fishes, are sometimes found, but they are rare. 
'* Vegetables, like those of the next group, are also found in the lowest beds of this, in 
" Ireland, and on the herders of Devonshire and Cornwall. 

** b, — The beds containing coals, consisting of alternate layers of sand, clay, and coal; 
** the latter obviously of vegetable origin. The thickness of this group must exceed 5000 
feet, and the alternations of the submerged vegetable layers of coal, and the beds of sand 
and clay (originally mud,) which appear to have been brought down by successive wintry 
** currents, are very numerous, and must have required an enormous time for their aceumu- 
** lation in any conceivable mode. The remains are chiefly those of vegetables apprjxi- 
** mating to the present tropical species, but occasionally beds of fresh-water shells have 
'* been found, with fish, and some traces of saurian animals. 

*^ c— After an interval of varying thickness, sometimes exceeding 1000 feet, of a red 
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^' saDdstoDe, gODerally with few or no organic remains^ there succeed about 3000 feet of 
<< various lime stones, alternating with beds of clay, and surmounted by more than 1000 
<< feet of chalk, and an intervening sand. In all these beds, the sheila differ very consider- 
^^ ably from those of the older fossiliferous rocks ; the species still differ even in the different 
'^ beds of this same group : but there is a generic resemblance throughout. Large saurian 
^^ animals are peculiarly abundant in many beds of this series; and in the Weald of Kent a 
^^ large deposit of fresh-water shells is found interposed between marine substrata and 
'^ superstrata. Here again is a change of condition, any conceivable theoretical explanation 
<^ of which must create a large demand of time. But, waving this as theoretical^ the obvious 
'* fact of the successive accumulations of the other marine deposits of this suite must have 
** occupied a long period. 

" rf.— The uppermost fossiliferous rocks consists of more than 5000 feet (if we compare 
^^ France, Italy, and Sicily) of various clays, sands, and limestones, exhibiting in the organic 
'^ remains of the successive beds a gradual approximation to the actual species of shells in the 
'' present seas. Remains of terrestrial animals are for the first time observed in the grouping: 
** here also alternations of beds of marine and fresh water shells are strikingly observed : the 
*^ whole is covered by a bed of gravel, apparently the result of some violent diluvial convuU 
'^ sion, which is the great seat of large terrestrial quadrupeds ; — but it must also be observed, 
^^ that there are similar beds (except the bones in question) in many other parts of the 
'^ geological series. 

'^ 4. We find in each group rolled water -worn pebbles of the older groups ; so that the 
'^ earlier rocks must have had time to consolidate from their original state of mud, and been 
'^ subsequently exposed to the abrading action of water. This sufficiently proves that the 
*^ deposition of the groups could not possibly have been contemporaneous y as Granville Penn 
^ and others have seemed to agree. 

^^ 5. We find indications of the most violent convulsions. We see deposits, which from 
^' the laws of gravity must have been originally horizontal, thrown up perpendicularly; 
'^ and we find them shattered by other intrusive rocks, agreeing in their general characters 
^^ with volcanic rocks, and producing by their contact effects which would naturally result 
^' from igneous lava. 

^^ Now all these points are mere facts o{ observation. We merely say, when we see a 
'^ marine or fresh-water shell, or a vegetable, that they are what they are ; when we see 
'^ a rock like lava, and producing the effects of lava, that it has this resemblance, and 
^^ has exerted such an action. We merely infer that a series of successive deposits must have 
'^ been formed in successive times ^ and inquire carefully into the circumstances of each, as 
'^ throwing light on the length of the times required.^' 

The question being thus stated, and the solution in part prepared, a further reference to 
astronomical deductions will be perhaps requisite, to account, in part, for tropicjil remains 
in high northern latitudes. The gradual diminution of the obliquity of the earth's orbit, at 
the rate of 52" in 100 years, is the circumstance adverted to; which, however, amounts 
only to one degree in 6929 years, and therefore, without recurring perhaps needlessly to a 
fathomless antiquity, this cause would not be sufficient to include Britain within the tropics ; 
notwithstanding that many concurring sources of evidence indicate that high northeriw 
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latitudes were anciently much warmer, in point of climate, than now. We are disposed to 
think^ that if the great fluctuations of water on the surface of the globe are admitted, then 
the change of the mass of waters would alone sufficiently well account for the deposit of 
tropical fossil remains in high latitudes, since vegetables could be carried onward by the 
water, and so far as shells are concerned, the aqueous inhabitants would of course accompany 
the waters, and deposit their exuviae when ceasing to be. The diminution of the obliquity 
of the ecliptic may be allowed its share, and will solve some obscure points in ancient annals; 
but we should not be disposed to assign to it^the principal share as to the deposition of 
tropical marine productions in the temperate zones. 

We may now sum up the matter, so far as yet proceeded in, by quoting the synopsis of 
the writer already followed in some of the preceding deductions. 

Perhaps the phenomena discovered by the geologists require no further explication than 
is afforded by these great astronomical changes! It is unquestionably evident that tboy- 
account for, and are fully equal to, the general production of all those phenomena. 

What may be the actual measure of the accumulation of waters from the action of the 
^' maxima of the forces in either hemisphere, during the passage of the perihelion, I have 
<< not attempted to calculate ; but a steady rise of an inch per annum, or eight feet in a 
^^ century, during twenty -five centuries, would produce two hundred feet perpendicular, 
^^ which, with an increase of fifteen feet from ordinary, and twenty-five feet from spring-tides, 
would in 2000 years, be sufficient to deluge, undermine, and destroy, all the lands in 
either hemisphere ; and to produce those beds of shells, and other marine appearances 
^^ which have hitherto excited so much astonishment, and which have been invdlved in such 
^.* inexplicable mystery ! * 

*^ The following are the general deductions which the preceding facts and reasonings 
*^ seem to establish. 

*^ 1. That the changes on the ear th^s surface, and the consequent phenomena of the strata^ 
^* and the fossil remains, are referable to certain known motions of the earth as a planet. 

^' 2. That those motions are the revolutions of the perihelion point (or line of apsides,) 
*^ in 20,900 years, producing opposite effects in both hemispheres every 10,450 years : and the 
^' diminishing obliquity of the ecliptic, at the present rate of a degree in 0900 years. 

'^ 3. That the perihelion forces, in varying their declination, gradually accumulate the 
seas in that hemisphere to which they are perpendicular, and that the gradual accumulation 
takes place in either hemisphere, while the point of the maxima advances through twenty 
degrees of declination, in a period of about S188 years. 

^^ 4. That the accumulation of the seas in that hemisphere, in which lies the direction of 
the perihelion radius, is a consequence of the accumulated solar impulse, which produces, 
*^ or occasions a corresponding variation in the mundane reactions, or oscillating momentum 
'^ of the waters. 

^^ 5. That the increments of quantity and momentum of the seas act by slow degrees on 

" * From these caiues, a mile perhaps might be added to the depth or height of the seas for a month before and after 
** the passage of the perihelion ; but an additional height of 100 fathoms at that season, and lOO/eet at other times, wooUk 
*• be sufficient to effect all the revolution, obserred by —«—«-*- »» 
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^the land in either hemisphere, so as to produce space for their own variable positions, till 
^^ in sufficient time the space occupied by the land, is reduced in proportion to the accumu- 
^' lating space occupied by the seas. 

*^ 6. 1 hat as the seas encroach on the land in one hemisphere, they retire from the other, 
*' on the known principle of their equilibrium ; but during the operation of the perihelion 
^* maxima, they are also accumulated in volume sufficient to make new encroachments on 
** the land, adding more and more to their momenta in each following year. 

'< 7. That, in 1821, the perihelion forces operate in maxima on the 31st of December, over 
'' the parallel of 23* 7' south; that these forces are now moving northward at such a rate as 
'^ that in the year 4719 they will arrive at a middle southern declination ; in 6463 will act 
** over the equator; in 8207 will advance to a middle northern declination, producing 
^* sensible effects on that hemisphere; and between the years 8207 and 15,184, will probably 
** be the means of covering the northern hemisphere with sea, nearly as the southern 
'^ hemisphere is covered at present. 

^* 8. That, in tracing the progression of these forces through former periods, it appears 
^* that they passed the equator to the southward about the year 4002 before Christ, producing 
^' probably such terrestrial phenomena as those described in the first chapter of Genesis; and 
'' that they reached a middle southern declination about the year 2>£>S8, producing probMy 
** suck sensible effects in t/iot hemispherey as are described in the Mosaic and other accounts 
** of the deluye* 

^* 9. That this motion of the perihelion forces over different parallels of terrestrial 
«* latitude, by producing an alternate preponderancy of seas in both hemispheres, sufficiently 
<< accounts for the marine strata, and for all the marine phenomena observed upon or 
*^ under the surface of the land, the gradual operations of chemical agency being sufficient 
** to account for the substantial changes in the bodies.f 

^^ 10. That, if the frequent discovery of tropical remains in the latitude of Britain be 
*^ considered as evidence that those remains were natives of these latitudes, the change of 
^ climate may be referred to the diminished angles formed by the planes of the equator and 
*^ ecliptic, which takes place at the rate of 52'' in a century, and of a degree in about 6000 
** years; and which would have been equal to 45** in seven revolutions of the apsides, or 
" 149,000 years. 

*^ For my own part, disposed to acknowledge and in every thing to admire the benevo- 
** lence of the Creator, 1 see no moral evil to deplore in the changes described Nothing is 
** effected abruptly ; and man is gradually warned to seek new habitations. His notices are 
** slow but unerring ; and he finds fresh and renovated countries prepared for bis subsistence, 
" and abundantly fitted for his enjoyment, by these grand operations." 

Thus astronomical deductions, if accurate, and geological inferences, appear tolerably 
well to confirm and support each other. An important question arises, whether either one^ 
or both, can be harmonized with the received chronology ; the Mosaic account of the deluge ; 
and of the creation ! The received chronology is not a matter perfectly adjusted ; for though 

■ - • - ■ — 

* From the words in italics we are dissenUe-nt. Ed, 

** t The fossil shells in the European Moantains belong to species foand in the Sonthein Ocean!" 
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Usher^s be the more usually followed, it is not exempt from objections; and other authori« 
ties differ. Thus, according to that chronology, agreeing with the Hebrew, the flood is 
placed A.M. 1656; the Septuagint chronology fixes it at A.M. 2243; and Dr. Hales, at 
A. M. 2256; the Vatican copy, 2242 ; the Alexandrian, 2262 ; Josephus, 2265 ; Samaritan, 1307. 
Supposing that we take a medium of the whole, and say circiter A. M. 2000, still we make 
no important difference. The only result will be to bring the point of greatest reaction in 
the mass of waters decidedly within the sign Libra; and thereby the more decidedly imply 
the passing of the perihelion point over the equator. We are satisfied, therefore, both that 
the deluge did occur at or about that period; and, also, that the astronomical solution 
referred to will not do more than account for a part of the phenomena of the deluge as 
recorded by the great Hebrew historian and legislator. 

We commenced this dissertation by avowing a willingness to inquire into secondary 
causes so far as requisite; with the additional observation, that we saw no reason to object 
to direct miraculous agency, either distinct from proximate causes, or indefinitely increasing 
their ordinary operation. By this position we abide: and not without feeling that we are 
able to defend it, if need be, much more at large than is here judged important or needful. 
It is not science but sciolism, we conceive, which would restrain an almighty agent from 
creating, or directly producing, an increased volume of waters; though it does and must 
admit, that the existing volume of waters did not originate from itself, or occur as a 
fortuitous result from secondary causes, apart from an intelligent primary cause. We may 
illustrate our meaning by adverting to a modern Neonomian explanation of the asserted 
miracle of mauna in the wilderness, in an extraordinary manner supporting a whole nomadic 
people. But it seems that a shrub in the desert of Arabia produces a gum, the manna of the 
present Materia Medica; and, therefore, the manna which supported the Israelitish people 
was the gum which exuded from this shrub. Eximious ratiocination! Why admit the fact^ 
but evade or deny the recorded manner! The fact, indeed, is too strongly supported by 
evidence to be denied. Then either the mode of its occurrence is true, or it is false. If it be 
false, the alleged secondary cause is not sufficient to produce the effect, even though Arabia 
Ueserta produced a shrub of the kind on every square foot of ground, without at least 
introducing some miracle : and if the record be true, then the natural and unforced inter- 
pretation is to admit a direct exertion of Almighty power — the cause asserted in the narra- 
tive; by which, moreover, no difficulties are created not consequent also to the other hypo- 
thesis. In parallel reasoning, either the historical fact of the deluge is true or false. But 
the truth of the fact, by an amazingly wide range of evidence derived from every country, 
is placed beyond all dispute, or cavilling at the Mosaic record. Then, the manner stated 
in this record must be true or false. If false, is there any conceivable mode of explaining 
the fact, so as to exclude direct miraculous agency ? We have yet met with none ; and that 
deduction from astronomical secondary causes, which we have patiently followed, because 
persuaded that if true it has its value, does not account for all the phenomena, or relieve 
the difficulty. It provides indeed for a great accumulation of water within the southern 
tropic; to some extent within the northern one also; and, considering that the form of the 
earth is that of a prolate spheroid, the accumulation of a mass of waters, piled up near the 
equator, would evidently only require a comparatively slight measure of extraordinary 
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tmnsation to flow widely on either side; but still it leaves the polar regions, and consider- 
able circles beyond , wholly or partially denuded of water; consequently, not a deluge 
covering all the earth: and, besides, it makes the deluge a slowly and regularly migratory 
passage of waters; corresponding, by a different process, with the oscillations of the earth-s 
surface supposed by Buffon and De Luc. The facts, as to manner, in the Mosaic narrative, 
are still unaccounted for by any theory of natural or secondary causes. The simple fact 
must be admitted ; being too well supported for the most sturdy sceptic successfully to deny. 
Why then not also admit the manner and the cause adduced by the narrative, or direct 
Almighty agency ? After so much preface and explanation, we shall take the liberty at once 
to do so; and we think, without having any theory to support, that a union of ordinary 
and extraordinary causes can be successfully made out, by plain induction from facts 
recorded by the sacred historian; inferred from the astronomical positions stated; and 
supported by the geological inquiries which have been thought to bear so unfavorable an 
aspect to the narrative in question. The sacred record is the following one : — 

" For yet seven days, and I will cause it to rain upon the earth forty days and forty 
*^ nights; and every living substance that I have made will I destroy from off the face of the 

" earth. And it came to pass after seven days, that the waters of the flood were upon the 

*^ earth ; the same day were all the fountains of the great d«ep broken up, and the windows 

^ of heaven were opened. And the rain was upon the earth forty days and forty nights. 

^^ And the flood was forty days upon the earth ; and the waters increased and bare up 

^ the ark, and the ark went upon the face of the waters. And the waters prevailed 

^^ exceedingly upon the earth; and all the high hills, that were under the whole heaven, 
^ were covered. Fifteen cubits upward did the waters prevail ; and the mountains were 

** covered. And all flesh died that moved upon the earth, and every living substance was 

** destroyed which was upon the face of the ground, and Noah only remained alive, and 

^* they that were with him in the ark. And the waters prevailed upon the earth a hundred 

^^ and fifty days. And Go<]^ made a wind to pass over the earth, and the waters asswaged . 

^ The fountains also of the deep and the windows of heaven were stopped, and the rain from 
'^ heaven was restrained; And the waters returned from off the earth continually: and after 
*^ the end of the hundred and fifty <hiys the waters were abatedt And. the ark rested in the 
** seventh month, on the seventeenth day of the month^ upon the mountains of Ararat. And 
^' the waters decrec^sed continually until the tenth month: in the* Wnth month, on the first 
^^ day of the month, were the tops of the mountains seen.'' 

Let us look first at the rain. This is a natural secondary cause, but increased in an extra- 
ordinary manner. Whence came it.? ^< The windows of heaven^' (ercboth-hashamatim) is a. 
figurative mode of speeqh : of three meanings of the term eruboth, the translators have taken 
the most metaphorical one. The word also means *' Catar;acts, great falls of water from a. 
high place: '' rain in streams, like the trunks of elephants, says our Hindu authority ; and 
We accept the figure. Now such a rain, and for such a length of time without intermission, 
could not occur without special interposition with natural causes ; though these might have 
aided : for consider the supposed fact of a vast accumulation of waters in the tropics, exposed 
for a length of time to the powerful action of solar heat in those latitudes, and an extraor- 
4inary mass of humid exhalations must have been raised^ and indefinitely rarified over 



the plane of action. Suppose agttin these exhalations blown by the trade winds, or by a 
sudden and extraordinary wind, into the temperate regions; there condensed by the coldness 
of the atmosphere, and falling in torrents proportioned to the accumulations. Thus we 
find something like secondary causes; though we rest no weight on them: the grand 
admission of extraordinary Divine agency being alone sufficient. Next advert to ^^ The 
fountains of the great deejp^ (mahnyenoth tihyom rabah); from which expressicMi many 
learned and most respectable men have inferred the existence of subterraneous depths^ 
or fountains of waters. The writer would suggest another interpretation. Without 
dwelling minutely on the import of mahnyenoth^ fountatnSy usually springing, it must 
be admitted, from the earth, let the whole expression be considered to denote the vast 
mass of waters of the great abyss, or congregated oceans. It is probable, we have seen,^ 
that this mass of waters was heaped up in the regions of the* equator. Let the temporary 
exertion of an extraordinary power scatter this mass north and south, and then, inclusive of 
the rain, we have the means of a literally universal deluge ; leaving no point of the earthV 
surface, the highest mountains not excepted, uncovered: while the ceasing of the extraordi- 
nary power; the passing of a wind, as recorded in the narrative, in a^reverse direction; above- 
all, the resumed solar action and reaction of the waters; will account for the retiring of the 
waters within their natural boundary ; providing all the phenomena recorded in the Mosaic 
account of the deluge at less expense of miraculous agency than by some supposed, and hy 
ethers denied. Were there at the same time an internal concussion of the earth by volcanic 
agency at, or near, the equator, a thing nowise impossible or improbable, then this might 
be the natural agent employed in disparting the waters: it would account for the singular 
disruption of geological strata often observed] and for the death of every living thing : 
seeing that a deluge alone does not account for the destruction of aquatic inhabitants, though 
volcanic action under the sea- always has that effect. Here we have sufficient cause why the 
highest hills, in widely distant latitudes, should exhibit marine fossil remains; though to 
account for some of the imbedded exuviae^ we must confessedly look to higher antiquity 
than the period of the Mosaic deluge^, and advert to that of the creation. 

Before entering however on this still more difficult inquiry, the writer would observe,. 
with reference to what has been stated, that he would dread the imputation of a mere 
system-builder, on vague theory or hypothesis. He has made it at least an object to pursue 
an inductive process ; to state as many facts as possible first, and then to draw conclusions 
from them. If the facts are not sufficient in number, or any inference-forced, gratuitous, or 
false, he is open to conviction and correction : his object not being to establish what may be* 
eonsidered his own reveries, but simple truth; thecauseof viehichhe conceive&tobe promoted, 
by every presumed approximation towards it, yet still leaving some -things unknown to 
reward the research of more able or more diligent inquirers. 

A transition to inquire into the era of the creation and connected^ geological difficulties,, 
may be both decorously and advantageously prefaced by another extract from the columns of 
the Madras Christian Observer^ After stating the circumstances before quoted, it proceeds : — 

" Give the facts their due. If our current interpretation of the word of God does not^ 
** cohere with them, the fault is in the expositor, not the text; but it is not satisfactory^. 
** gratuitously to interpose a. miracle to justify our comment.. 
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*' Several modes have been proposed of conciliating witli the sacred record the concla- 
^^ sions forced upon the mind by the facts of geology. They are chiefly the following: — 

'M. At an earlier period of the science, De Luc and others imagined these beds to 
^* have been accumulated beneath the bed of the aniecliluvian ocean, between the six days of 
^' creation and the Noachian deluge; and that at the latter epoch, by a sort of general 
'^ oscillation of the surface, the. oceans and continents changed place. This view has been 
^^ now generally abandoned, partly because the time, 1000 years, seems insufficient to 
** account for the phenomena : an objection of great weight, though we should hesitate to 
'^ assert that the point admits of absolute demonstration. A greater difficulty is, that in 
^^ this case we should hardly expect to find so many successive veins of different organic 
^^ genera ; the latest rocks alone containing any proximation to the present orders^ and alone 
^^ also containing any traces of terrestrial animals. All the phenomena seem to suggest 
« successive periods ofatiimal creation closing with that of the land quadrupeds, and anie- 
" cedent to the existence of man. The difficulties in the way of this interpretation would 
^' therefore be very embarrassing, though we cannot affirm that they are insuperable. 

** 2. The next solution is by means of a former creationj interposed between " the begin- 
^^ yxng^^ (Genesis ].) and the six days, which had become extinct, and whose ruins formed the 
'^ chaos of the second verse— referring the organic remains to this supposed /ormer world. In 
addition to the point of Biblical criticism as respects the exposition of this passage, there 
is a physical difficulty, arising from the idea that this former supposed world possessed 
'^ light, and probably a sun, and a general system of animal and vegetable economy, analo- 
'^ gous to the present. Those, therefore, who adopt it, with Dr. Chalmers, explain the words 
'^ which more naturally seem to imply 9^ first creation, as denoting a r«-creation of objects 
^^ previously existing but then extinct. They must, in short, explain/^ And Grod said. Let 
'^ there be light,'' by something like the phrase, ^^ Again thou sayest, come again,^^ Now this 
** seems harsh and forced ; yet if (for argument's sake) it were admitted that this solution is 
^^ the true one, we should in that case hardly expect that a revelation, having the history 
<< of God's dealings with men for its great subject, should be introduced with a formal 
'^ notice of a supposed earlier world; — a matter interesting indeed, as a question of science, 
^^ but quite unconnected with moral or spiritual discipline. But, without such a preface j the 
^^ difficulty we have mentioned must have occurred, since it would arise, supposing the 
^^ interpretation correct, not from the contradiction, but only from the silence of the text. 

3. There is the interpretation of Mr. Faber and others, who consider the six days as 
denoting extended periods. Now, to identify the periods before the mention of the sun with 
periods measured by that luminary, is as much a stretch of private interpretation as even 
^' the extended view. Mr. Faber strongly urges this theory, as bringing to light a very 
striking general coiucidence between the phenomena of the succession of organic remains 
(the oldest rocks having vegetables and testacea, the next larger marine animals and some 
^^ winged animals, and the latest exhibiting the first traces of terrestrial quadrupeds, the 
'^ whole antecedent to the creation of man) and the Mosaic record, as to the order of their 
^^ formation. This general coincidence has, however, been by some writers very injudici- 
'< ously pushed into details, as if the succinct Mosaic narrative were adapted to ccnvey a 
*^ full account of the whole series of natural phenomena. From such injudicious attempts 
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*^ (to use Bacon^'s trite quotaiioD) a falsification of religion and a visionary philosophj ean 
*^ alone arise ; and Profeieor Sedgwick has therefore strongly condemned such speculations 
** as unsatisfactory y and they hare indisposed him altogether to this view, and inclined him 
^* to the second. The advocates for this third, in reply to the objection as to the absence of 
** rain, say that the dew which watered the face of the earth might have fed the earlier 
vegetables; and who, they ask, shall pronounce what was the constitution of the primeval 
atmosphere? It has been often supposed that our moon, which presents a congeries of 
evident volcanic craters and no sensible atmosphere, exhibits an analogy to this earlier 
state of preparation of a planet. We can at least conceive a similar state of things. 
^^ Burnet and others have argued, from the first mention of the rainbow occurring after the 
*^ deluge, that this state of dew in the place of rain continued till that period. 

^^ 4. A writer in the Christian Observer, No. 389, who signs himself an ^^ Anti-infidel 
^^ Geologist,^' suggests a fourth solution— namely, to keep every thing literally as it is, 
according to the usual interpretation, but to suppose that Adam might have spent a very 
lengthened period of ages in Eden before the fall, or the birth of Cain; but this so clearly 
^^* contradicts the declaration (Genesis v. 4.) that ' all the days that Adam lived were nine 
*' hundred and thirty years,' that we need not spend a single line in contending with it. 

^^ We have thus roamed through some of the common-places of this interesting subject, 
^^ with the view to shew the chief conditions of the question. Ekirnestly , on the one hand, 
^^ would we urge upon Christians students of geology not to fancy, in the ardour of their 
^^ new discoveries, that they roust of necessity rush into some crude hypothesis which is to 
^' bend the Bible to geology ; and also not to be goaded by reproach into unfounded and 
perilous distinctions, as if the whole of Divine Revelation were not of equal truth and equal 
authority, or that plainly related facts might be diluted into allegories. It must centuries ago 
*^ have been distressing to a young Copernican who loved and reverenced the word of Ood, but 
*^ who saw plainly that he must find out a more correct interpretation of certain passages in 
^^ it than that which he had been accustomed to, to be taunted as an Infidel, for not belierr- 
^' ing that the sun moved and the earth stood still, by those who could not or would not 
^< discern the real merits of the question ; and there was perhaps danger lest the necessity 
'< of a new interpretation in a particular instance, should for the moment unsettle his mind : 
** and lest, in defending himself against his accusers, he should be led to make the very 
** distinctions which we have so strongly reprobated, between what is moral and what is 
'< scientific. It is a far less evil to suspend the judgment, than to rush to hasty conclusions. 
^^ Our second caution is to those who, discerning no difficulties or leaping blindfold over 
** them, have no sympathy for those of their fellow Christians who cannot be satisfied with 
^< this summary process. It is an unfair assumption in some of our anti-geological friends, 
^ that they are defenders of the word of God, and their Christian brethren impugners of it. 
*' Both love it, and both wish to defend it ; and if each, with faith and diligent prayer, 
*"' take the interpretation which he in his conscience believes to be right— that is, scriptural, 
** and according to the mind of God— his brother has no warrant to set him down for an 
'' abettor of infidelity. 

** We should not have written so much upon this question, if the numerous letters which 
** we have received respecting it; and the anxiety with which it is regarded at the present 
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^' moment by many religious gtudents at both our Universities, had not forced the topic upon 
<^ us. It were far better that every art and science in the world were unknown, than that the 
church of Christ should be troubled, and weak believers perplexed. But the science of 
geology is no secret; it is every where canvassed, and it is certainly a study of great 
** interest, which even already has yielded good fruit, by the corroborations which it has 
<^ furnished of the truth of the deluge and the inspired chronology respecting the origin of man. 
^' If its disclosures are true, they cannot be noxious; if they really spring from the works of 
^* God, they cannot contradict his word, even though they should contravene the more usual 
5^ and prima facie interpretation of it. 

^^ The view* which appears to us upon the whole the most simple, which offers no violence 
^' to scripture, and which admits of all the actual phenomena, is, that the creation of the 
*^ heavens and the earth, in the first verse of Genesis, is not intended to be included in the 
'' sixdays^ labours detailed in the subsequent verses; but that it describes the original forma- 
** tion from nothing, and the primeval adjustment, of the materials of which all things were 
** made by the Almighty Creator, in opposition to every false^system of philosophy or my tho- 
<« logy ; and that, between the period described in the first verse and the six days' work, 
** there elapsed an interval, we know not how long, but concluding with the chaos described 
<' in the second verse, from which the six days* work commences.^' 

This summary view, finally taken, would appear to the writer of these observations on 
the whole satisfactory. But notwithstanding the deference due to such names as those of 
Dr. Chalmers and Professor Sedgwick, he confesses a tendency to adopt the view of Mr. 
Faber, respecting the duration of the six days, without however running into details; 
because the singular order and diversity of geological strata would be thus best accounted 
ibr; and because he apprehends that it is not necessary to restrict the Hebrew word tom 
to no other sense than an ordinary natural day of twenty ^four hours. In the language of 
the fourth commandment, eth-tom hasabath is used in a commemorative sense of rest from 
the work of creation ; which rest must not be restricted literally to the seventh day only, 
seeing it has continued ever since, and extends over an age: and, in the New Testament, a 
derivative word (Sabbaiismos) is used in a typical sense for an indefinite eternal period-, 

* *' I. That the first is the only vene of OeBesU in which the inspired writer speakf of the crecAion of folid matter, 
^ eithei in tht« or in other systems. 

*' 2. That in the second verse he speaks of this planet as aetnaUy existing, thoagh not at that time in • state fit for 
'' liabitancy ; but ' void ' and ' without form/ dark, and covered with water. 

'' %. That in the remainder of the chapter he speaks of the refitting, re-furnishing, and re-peopling, if I may so express 
'' myself, of the earth. 

'* The exception which might have been taken to this interpretation from what is sSiid (verses 14 to 19) respecting the 
<< heavenly bodies, has long since given way before the Christian astronomer. It will now be readily allowed that these 
'* verses allude to the regulation, which then took place, of the earth's annual and diurnal movements, with reteraaee to th« 
'* sun and the other planets and stars. An original creation of the heavenly bodies at this period b out of the question. 
'' These bodies had been made before ; all that the word of God now pronounces res^pecting them is, that tUey should ' be 
^< lights to divide the d«y from the night, and for signs, and for seasons, and for days and years.' 

" Further objections to the above positions might be suggested by the first four verses of the second chapter of 
<' Geqesis, and also by the fourth commandment; hot the creation spoken of in the second chapter, as well as in the 
^ fourth consmandment, must follow, and must take its measure and i haraeter from the more detailed acamat givea 
^ in the first chapter i ' Thut the hevem and the earth were finished/ &c" 
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tsxpressly derived by inferential figure from the rest of Elohim on the seventh day. We 
thinky consequently, that the ordinary and literal use of the word yom , does not exclude a 
figurative and more extensive meaning. But we write, conscious of fallibility, and under 
correction; not wishing to err— Instructed by the great leader in oriental research, we are 
cautious of etymologies: yet, satisfied that in some primitive words there is a resemblance 
between the Hebrew and Sanscrit, though their parent stocks be different, so we are 
strongly inclined to trace a resemblance between yuja (in Tamil yugam) and yom. But 
we would not rest much if any weight on such a supposed resemblance. We would further 
inquire if the Greek atan has any possible relation to yom, or yugay as it has, unques- 
tionably, with the Latin cievum : for if so, we should have the strongest possible authority 
from the New Testament to infer, by parity of import, that yom may signify an age, in 
the sense of the Latin aevumj Greek aion, and Sanscrit yuga. Aware, however, how little 
conclusive testimony verbal derivations can afford, we will not press this analogy further: 
being satisfied, on the whole, that the Mosaic account of the creation, rightly interpreted, is 
capable of harmonizing with geological and astronomical deductions. Of that account 
** the physical facts are only incidental,^' as remarked by the Christian Observer: and our 
readers may, possibly, with ourselves, be disposed to acquiesce in the language of Mr. 
Sumner, (now Bishop Sumner, we believe,) who says, ^* Any curious information as to the 
*^ structure of the earth, ought not to be expected by any one acquainted with the general 
'^ character of the Mosaic records. There is nothing in them to gratify the curiosity or repress 
^' the researches of mankind, when brought in the progress of cultivation to calculate the 
*^ motions of the heavenly bodies, or speculate on the formation of the globe. The expressions 
^^^of Moses are evidently accommodated to the first and familiar notions derived from the 
** sensible appearances of the earth and heavens; and the absurdity of supposing that the 
^^ literal interpretation of terms in scripture ought to interfere with philosophical inquiry, 
^^ would have been as generally forgotten as renounced, if the oppressors of Galileo had not 
*^ found a place in history. The concessions, if they may be so called, of believers of r^ve* 
^^ lation on this point, have been amply remunerated by the sublime discoveries, as to the 
'^ prospective wisdom of the Creator, which have been gradually unfolded by the progres- 
^* sive improvements in astronomical knowledge. We may trust with the same confidence 
^^ as to any future results from geology, if this science should ever find its Newton, and 
** break through the obstacles peculiar to that study, which have hitherto precluded any 
^ general solution of its numerous and opposite phenomena. 

^' All that I am concerned to establish, is the unreasonableness of supposing that geolo- 
gical discoveries, so far as they have hitherto proceeded, are hostile to the Mosaic account 
*' of the creation. No rational naturalist would attempt to describe, either from the brief 
'^narration in Genesis, or otherwise, the process by which our system was brought from 
^' confusion into a regular and habitable state. No rational theologian will direct his 
" hostility against any theory, which, acknowledging the agency of the Creator, only 
^' attempts to point out the secondary instruments he has employed. It may be safely 
" affirmed, that no geological theory has yet been proposed, which is not less reconcileable 
to ascertained facts and conflicting phenomena, than to the Mosaic history. 

According to that history, we are bound to admit, that only one general destruction! 
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*^ or revolution of the globe has taken place since the period of that creation Which Mobm 
^^ records, and of which Adam and Eve were the first inhabitants. The certainty of one 
*^ event of that kind would appear from the discoveries of geologers, even if it were not 
^* declared by the sacred historian. But we are not called upon to deny the possible existence 
** of previous worldsy from the wreck of which our globe was organised y and the ruins 
** of which are now furnishing matttr to our curiosity. The belief of their existence is 
" indeed consistent with rational probability, and somewhat confirmed by the discoveries 
^* of astronomy, as to the plurality of worlds/' * 

Reverting now to a passing admission made, that the assumed recession of waters from 
around the northern polar regions may perhaps tolerably well agree with the Mosaic record 
of creation, we must guard against being misunderstood, and also* against rash theory. 
The great work of creation took place (BiREASHrra) " in the beginning,'^ an expression so 
indefinite as to include all that would be reasonably required by geologists; and even, if 
need so were, the astronomical cycles of Hindu invention. But this creation possibly very 
long existed (tohu va-bohu) in chaotic disorder; and the darkness which was upon the face 
of the deep, presents to our conceptions some ideas not generally understood, and on which 
we hesitate to venture without imperative need. But then followed a special action on ihe 
mass of waters. We must note an implied meaning, that the face of the deep was analo* 
gous to the whole surface of the earth. If so, there must have been a greater mass of waters 
at that time in existence than now: a fact rendered probable by the known gradual 
decrease of the ocean ; and we are not bound by any astronomical inferences to suppose, 
that while water surrounded the northern polar regions, the southern regions were wholly 
dry. It, is enough to assume the departure of the waters from the northern regions by 
action of the solar force, at or previous to the received date of the creation. The site of 
Eden is imperatively restricted to the northern temperate zone, by the account of the four 
distinguished rivers before adverted to. The Phrat, or Euphrates, is one; the Hiddekel, or 
Tigris, is another; the Gihqn, encompassing the land of Cush, and the Pison, are the 
others. We place the names in reversed order, because the two first are known, the others 
to be sought. Next, we are not to take the Hebrew word oan, in our ordinarily limited 
notion of a garden. We are persuaded of its co extensive import with the Sanscrit rana, 
which will mean an extensive region with trees or flowers ; and such as the Hindu mAts, or 
sages, are represented as dwelling in. Now, where is the region? be it table-land, mountain- 
ous, or otherwise, which will give us the sources of the Euphrates and Tigris, and also of 
two other great rivers. The lake Arsissa, in central Armenian, would seem to come nearest 
to the identical position ; weighing every hypothesis, t and correcting each by the unerring 

* Records of Creation, vol.2, apud Mansford^s Scripture Gazetteer— Art. ^'Edeii.** 

t On the correcting principle »tated, we reject the hypotfaesu of Dr. Wells, which places the garden near the embouch- 
ure of the Euphrates ; even though that theory number such ad?ooate9 as Grotios and Bochart. We are also disposed to 
give due praise to Che ingenuity of Mr. Wilfbrd, who makes the four rivers to be the Ganges, the Oxus, the Hoangho, and 
the Jenisea; named respectively near their sources, Nilab, Hirmend, Bahlac, and Cudnut. The neighboorhood of the 
small lake whence, as stated, these rivers flow, would merit foil investigation by a competent traveller. But the hypothesis 
is inconsistent with Scripture, which is definite as to the Euphrates, and Hiddekel or I'igris. And it was Mr. Wilford t 
miefortuDe to be too ingenious in manufacturing theories, often from spurious documents. 



light of Bcripture. At a short distance from that spot, are foand the eourees of the Euphrates; 
of the Hiddekel, Digel, or Tigris ; of the Phasis, or modern Batoum, which encircles the 
ancient Colchifi, famous for gold, and falls into the Euxine, or Black Sea ; and of the 
Kerah, 03^ndes, or Araxes, which with a rapid flow, as denoted both by the words GiKon 
and Araxes^ empties itself into the Caspian. Whether the lake Arsissa now actually covers 
the site of the garden of Eden, as Mr. P'aber supposes, cannot perhaps be determined, and 
may be quite unimportant. Let it suffice that in the elevated central space between the 
heads of these four rivers we have the general topography, marked with adequate distinctness. 
It is no objectic-n that Adam had to dress the garden and to keep it clean, for it was not a 
modern kitchen garden. The Hebrew gan is at least susceptible of as extensive sense as 
plantation or park; and comparing the eastern terms vana^ baghj tottam^ we infer that it 
may, like them, bear a sense much more extensive. 

Let the locality of Eden be fixed as it may, there is nothing in that view which has been 
taken of the deluge to alter or affect the situation of the four great rivers. By the Mosaic 
narrative, the period of Noah's residence in the ark was just one solar year. Taking this 
interval from the first rise of the waters to their subsiding, it is not one necessarily requiring 
any alteration in the locality of the rivers: they would merely continue to run in their 
ancient channels; enlarged perhaps, but not diverged or destroyed. 

To what locality we are restrained by the Mosaic Hareyi Ararat, is reserved for future 
inquiry : it is not a point essential to the present discussion on the proximate causes of the 
deluge. These have been investigated; and to our own perhaps too complacent view, there 
appears to be a harmony of testimony, and symmetry as to localities, tending, if it be not 
imaginary, to convey the impression of truth. Still we inquire only; we do not dogmatize. 

It is a topic less perilous on failure, if we advert to the subject of Hindu periods in 
eonnexion with these themes. It has been intimated (p. 46) as most probable, that their 
iate of the creation, and Culpa, or Brahma^s day, are purely arbitrary periods, resulting 
from astronomical calculation; and the Maha^yttga also of like character; while the Mantis 
vanteray and four subordinate ages, are fabulous. But since the Manuvanierm, in any 
locality, corresponds with the approach of 4he mass of waters, could it be supposed to 
have any relation to that view of the question, then the real duration of the period so ealled 
would be about 10,500 years. And since accurate investigation compels us to set aside the 
supposed twenty-seven great ages elapsed since the flood, and to bring the alleged Saiya^ 
Tretaj Dwapara, and CiU^yugas within the period subsequent to the deluge, or to the era 
of the Mosaic creation, it is not impossible that the Manuvaniera is some such real period. 
We strongly suspect the Satya and Trda ages to be fabulous views of the antediluvian 
world, and the DvHipara and Cah-yugas to pertain to its postdiluvian state. But the 
point is too intricate for hasty decision. And we would not profess to wind through the 
maze unless certain of having the clue. 

In concluding this, we fear much too lengthened, disquisition, we would only remark, 
thai the aspect of the globe almost every where confirms an impression, not only of one great 
•fflux of waters for a short time, bat of a long continue^ action in many places for a period 
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of considerable duration.* We have noted the probability at the Cape of Good Hope ; at the 
Kalastry Hills, north-vvest of Madras; at two singular mountain tops near the Naiam Pass; 
and other spots in the Madura country ; and have very little doubt that the sea once washed 
the eastern and western GhaiitSy that which we now call table-laod onoe having^ been the 
main and c»ly continent of this peninsula. Looking at the recorded increase of the sea on the 
whole extent of the Coromaiidel coast, and arguing from the less to the greater, it may be 
inferred that in the lapse of years the same thing may recur ; that is, should the world last 
so long. It may be well, perhaps, if from the sum total of such discussions we retire 
eonvinced of our own littleness, of our limited knowledge, and our liability to error : while 
we contrast these with the wisdom, power, and goodness of the Supreme; and see the most 
astonishing series of wonders and changes, benevolently preparing for mankind a temporary 
provision and existence on earth; and, if they are wise to make use of it, a stepping-stone- 
to the skies. 

Before we pass on from the third section of the second chapter, a brief allusion to the 
localities at Madura, which, as asserted, alone escaped destruction in the deluge, may be not 
misuitable. As regards the shrines, tank, seven seas, and some of the hills, enough has been 
recorded. The Pasu-mali, now known by the name of Secandera-malt, or Hill of Alex* 
ander, may demand a little special notice. It is a sienite rock, presenting from Madura thi^ 
appearance nearly of a parabolic curve as its outline, and distant thence five miles south 
south-west. The road, passing towards Palamcottah, runs under its base; where there is a 

■II I I 11 ■ » — ■ - ■ ■ ■ I m MW , 

* The attention in particular of the devoat Christian reader is solicited to the following most jadicious remarks of 
Br. Massford, in his Scripture Gazetteer. 

'* There is one obvious drcnmstance which presents itself upon the hce of this account of the Garden of Eden, 
^ which seems to have entirely escaped the notice of some geologists : those, for instance, who suppose the surface of the 
'' earth to have been so torn and furrowed by tlie deluge, as to have suffered an entire change in its relative parts and 
" appearance ; or those more extravagant theorists, who will have all the irregularities, disruptions, and fossil remains, 
** found on the surface, or in the bowels of the earth, to be the effect of the deluge alone ; that at the period of its occnr- 
'' rence, the crust of the earth was torn in pieces, and land and sea, with the productions of both, mixed together in. 
'' wild confiision; and that every fracture and inclination in the present strata of the earth, with every vegetable ivpres- 
^ sioD, or marine production, found in the deepest mine, on the highest mountain, or imbedded in the most solid rock, 
*^ are the work of this single catastrophe. Many good men have unwittingly joined these theorists ; and have enlisted 
*' their arguments and illustrations in support of the Mosaic account of the deluge. But in so doing, they have reduced 
** themselves to an unforeseen dilemma — that of abandoning these favourite speculations, built on much labonr aad 
'^ research; or of disputing, in the instance above referred to, the trnth of that history which it was their main 
object to establish. A fond adherence to these supposed proofs of one great catastrophe, namely, that of the delogei, 
and the referring all the phenomena to that single event, gives occasion of doubt to many well-disposed, and of triumpli 
^ to the open enemies of our religion. When these are able to shew, by the most incontestable proofs, that the deluge 
<* alone is not equal to the explanation of the phenomena of the strata, and thence deride both our arguments -and our 
*^ belief, it is ^nrely time to look well to the matter, and to examine the validity of our reasonings, and the facts on which wm^ 
*' have suffered them to repose. It behoves every commentator on this part of Scripture history, to be on his guard io 
'* founding its authenticity on the physical structure and present condition of the earth ; lest, in his attempts at proof, he 
'* prove too ranch ; and in his ill-judged zeal for establishing the trutli, give the infidel additional matter for exultation. 
'' It behoves him, indeed, to make himself acquainted with the principal geological facts and theories, that he may be abl« 
** to refute the objections which from these very sources are urged against the consistency of the Mosaical geology ; and thus* 
*^ to make a science, which has often been enlisted in the cause of infidelity, subservient to that of truth." 
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temple dedicated to Subraminiyen (or Carticeya), and also a small village. Above thif 
village the rock rises with an almost perpendicular ascent. It is accessible however by a slope^ 
aided by artificial steps, on the north-west side. Some trees, and natural springs of deep 
blue water, here have a refreshing effect. Higher up the ascent is perilous and laborioua. 
On the top stands a single tree of wide-spreading shade, and a small building erected over 
the tomb of a Mahomedan Fakir ^ who was named Secander, Colonel Wilks has stated that 
the country people are of opinion that Alexander the Great is buried there ; which must be a 
mistake of that gentleman, arising either from imperfectly comprehending the tradition, or 
drawing perhaps a conclusion more extensive than the premises, from the word Secander, the 
Persian name of Alexander. The Editor was told that the devotee was in great esteem among^ 
the Mussulmanis when alive ; that he resided on the top of the rock, and there received 
disciples, by whose care he was buried in the same place ; and by whom also the building was 
erected over his remains. This building is small, and contains nothing remarkable but the 
mdications of the tomb. The shade of the tree is refreshing ; the air sensibly cooler thaa 
beneath ; and the breeze, especially when from the north-east, cool and exhilarating. The top 
of the rock appears to present a circle of about 30 feet diameter. Its height, from the base, may 
be about 250 feet, perhaps 300. The descent is in a different direction, towards the southeast 
f rst, and afterwards to the east. A short distance below there is a shelf of the rock about Av& 
feet broad, from which the eye looks down the perpendicular descent, and rests on the plain 
beneath ; where trees appear like herbs, and human beings like moving insects. At the ea4 
of the ledge is a natural grotto, and a beautiful spring of clear blue water, tenanted by 
what are popularly termed gold and silver fishes, which being the subjects of superstitipjua 
reverence, and accustomed to be fed, come at call, and alnK)st take food from the hand. . A 
little sculptured work, representing shrines, with the never-failing Siva emblem, is cut in the 
rock at the farther edge of the spring. There is also a representation of the sun and the 
moon : the latter so much resembling the . Egyptian emblem of the globe with wings, that 
at the first glance it was taken for that emblem; but a little consideration evinced it to be 
an imitation of the appearance of the moon when reflecting the earth^s light, and exhibiting 
a crescent by reflection of light from the sun. It is just possible that the Egyptian figure 
might mean no more, or at least not have all the refined meaning sometimes attributed to 
it« The native guide reported the spring to be unfcUhomable ; but that is only what i9 
erroneously asserted of many such natural fountains. The descent from this place is down 
a shelving rock, to the place, about one-third of the way up, where are the trees and springs 
before adverted to. The finest limpid water is procuted from' this rocJ^: it is taken to Madura 
for the use of persons residing there, who employ servants for the purpose. 

The temple of the village is rather large, and the first hall on entrance gaudily painted 
with Indian red. The god goes annually in his car to pay a visit to his parents at Madura f 
and they come out a little way to meet him. The peaooek vehicle of Subraminiyen is 
conspicuous in one place of the village, in which there is a choultry ; and there was a new^ 
car for the god being built at the time the foregoing observations were made, towards the 
dose of the year 1827 : the wood-work appeared to be ingeniously carved^ at whose expense- 
could not be learned. 

A small citadel built on the top of such a hill, including the upper spring, would have 
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been of greater strength than the large fortifications around Madura, This last plae» wa« 
however founded no doubt from agricultural considerations, before wars were anticipated ; 
and happily, it may be hoped that times of warfare in that neighbourhood have passed 
away. May it be for ever. 

The Editor has designed this little sketch in order to relieve the heavier preceding 
disquisition. It is written from memory, and is believed to be substantially correct; but 
fihould comparison on the spot discover any minute error, it is hoped that this will b« 
pardoned. 



CHAPTER III.-SECTION 1. 

Having, it is presumed, conclusively shewn that an arbitrary arrangement has been made 
by the writer of the leading Manuscript as to the interval between the first and second dynasty of 
Pandion kings, we are not sure that this would be the best place for forming conjectures either 
as to the extent of power and character of preceding rulers, or for arranging a general digest ; 
possibly better befitting the final cessation of the Paiidion ascendency. We do not assert 
that the introduction of the sage Aga^iyar^ ia effecting the restoration of the place after 
going to decay, is also arbitrary and artificial; though we suspect it to be so. At all events 
he is a very convenient personage to all Hindu writers, who make use of bis agency very 
liberally, and endow him with something approaching to ubiquity: we may here, perhaps 
as advantageously as any where, devote a little space to an inquiry respecting him. 

He ranks among the maha»munis^ or great sages: the period of his birth cannot be ascer- 
tained, and it is clouded by fables; but it must have been anterior to the composition of the 
Ramayanay Barathaniy and other ancient productions, seeing that he is mentioned in them. 
He is fabled to be immortal, through the power of his drugs. He is decidedly the Hippo- 
crates of Hindustan ; and continues to be the standing medical authority for prescriptions. 
He is said to have resided on Pothiya-malif or the hill Pothiya, Now Pothiya is a name of 
Thibet: but in the South he is claimed as entirely their own; that hill is considered to 
be proper to the Pandion kingdom; and is, we believe, the one known to Europeans by the 
name of CourtaUaniy where there is a beautiful water-fall; to which place also Europeans 
resort in the hot weather. Agastyar is the father of the pure Tamil dialect, having 
first prescribed the rules of grammar and polished the language. A doubt has existed 
whether there be not two persons of this name, which doubt we cannot solve; but think it 
may have arisen from a wish on the part of the Bramins to exculpate the nuiha-muni from 
the blame of certain alleged heterodox opinions on the subject of the popular mythology^ 
by imputing them to an inferior person. The more prevailing belief admits only one 
person of the same name. He wrote many works, moral, medical, and chemical: he also, 
least to his credit, busied himself in vain researches after the philosopher's stone. An 
anonymous authority says, ^* According to his own declaration, it appears that he composed 
'^ three millions of stanzas on the vanity of the world, and follies of the human race; one 
*^ miiy.on on medicine; and two millions on alchemy; which latter was the principal theme 
^' of his study. Of his moral works, very few are in circulation, as the Sanniyizsts, who 
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'^ appeared in the succeeding ages, tried their utmost to keep them as secret as possible; and, 
^' whenever they had an opportunity, they did not hesitate to commit them to the flames, la 
*' one of his moral cantos, entitled ""MupiUhu^ (or ^Thirty Stanzas/) not unlike the Wisdom 
^' of Solomon, he gives ample reasons in refutation of the notions which the people of the 
'^ world entertain about Siva^ VishnUyVuxA Brahma; and proves that penance, bathing, and 

self-immolatiun, are unnecessary (as the means) to obtain a passage to Kailasa (Paradise); 

and at last instructs to worship Parabrama (the Supreme Being)/' 
His works, now in existence, are usually entitled from the number of stanzas which tbej 
contain: as, the Thirty ; the Two Hundred; and the like. The Editor has not seen the 
MupuihUj but has heard of a poem of one hundred stanzas ; and has in his possession a canto 
of fifty stanzas, ftur lines each, entitled the **fVisdom of Agastyar.^^ The author therein 
announces his intention to explain the mode of the creation of all things in exiatence. The 
last six stanzas, from the forty fifth to the fiftieth inclusive^ are the following :— 

Qfie'LDntussGssrQ ^dsareS^^ fiS\^^ed - - Ssd 

miressrj^ 0^fitD30 ^QuJutr ... 
*it€ssr^ ^^fim) ^^QntroSigJLj ... u§r 
^essr^ LD6ueyQj(7^LD Quesar^gfiu^td * - oS 






Qfifiiuirm ^Ap Gfii'^.UhetDajLJuir - - 

QqjjBiUIT QtiJjB^QUi 0&J€Sar€B)LLILfLar " - Qlm 

uauuiresf sfi^pu/reo uer^^js^estr - • (B 

Gu^tuuuiTQ^ iflearfieS&r fijg^ifitLi - ' J^ 
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The following is very nearly a verbal translation. 

That blissful Spirit which pervades all things^ few regard with affection, or retain in 
mind. But if thou ponder his illusory form with devout regard, then thou wilt know the 
9lUure of this immaterial Being. 

O child ! carefully, and with intent regard, consider what is visible, which shines with 
the light of the sun ; and has no difference of sex, although the idea of the supreme Brahm 
may be taken under the notion of a masculine form. 

That splendor is characterized by immensity. It needs no adorning; b above all praise r 
when attempting to declare its reality, we find ourselves dumb. 

The five elements, each taken apart, do not know this (pervading, immaterial) Spirit ; 
nor yet its perfect order, in all things complete. In its splendor there is nothing deficient.. 
It (has not the colors attributed to Vishnu, and other idealities, but) is of the purest radiant 
white. 

The Bramin keeps milch cows in his premises. Even so, man has five senses to be- 
compared to those animals : — these go about feeding and wandering at will, in the house (or 
mind) of such a one as regards not that superior splendor. But if any one will restrain 
their giddy wandering, then will the milch cow yield milk in the house of the Bramin ; 
(that is, then will the senses contribute to the satisfaction and nourishment of the soul). 

(Thus) the Being described by five letters continues filling all things. He by five letters 
made the five elements; by five letters he created many forms of animated beings. By five 
letters he sustains and preserves the universe. 

These verses it will be perceived are of the mystic order; and, indeed, approaching more 
nearly to the tenets of the Molinists of the Roman Catholic Church, in their day, than 
would be antecedently supposed. They seem to inculcate something more than the mere^ 
soul of the world ; and rather announce a distinct intelligent mind. So far as a superiority 
to popular errors is concerned, Agastyar of India may perhaps claim to rank on a level with' 
Socrates, or Plato, of Greece. — Fancy has induced the writer to turn the lines into a measure 
little attempted, and indeed not well sftited to the English language; which will, however, 
on other accounts require the tolerance of the reader. The last verse only is materially 
{paraphrased. 
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That blissiul Spirit, which pervades all things. 
Few duly meditate; jet from the heart-springs. 
When deeply pondered, sweetly it knowledge brings, 

Teaching his glory. 

Child of my tutelage 1 look at creation 
Vividly brightenM, and mark each location ; 
Of Him, without form, of endless duration, 

Telling the story. 
• 
Poor is the beauty that needs much adorning. 
Look at the splendor, more pure than the morning — 
Immense : yet its praise when we feebly are forming. 

We speechless remain. 

Inanimate principles know not his being; 
Nor colors describe, nor by them can we see him, 
Immensity filling, whence nothing is fleeing, 

In all his domain. 

But mark me ! thoulH know him by deep contemplation^ 
Restraining thy senses within their vocation ; 
For, wandering abroad, these in wild ambulation 
* Are milch cows unfetterMi 

But guarded at home, as the milch cow yields food. 
Even so will thy senses administer good : 
And while on his splendor thy thoughts firmly brood. 

Thy heart will be better^. 

Five letters are emblems, five elements, forms. 
Assumed by the All-present; who, far above storms,. 
Or frailties of men, revivifies, warms. 

And nourishes all. 

Tis He, who creating all things that have breath. 
Governs all things, attentive to all that he saith. 
And, holding the issues of life and of death. 

Whirls this terrene ball: 

The mystical five letters herein alluded to, appear to the writer to afford a clue t6 
unravel all the personifications, and multiplied consequent practical absurdities of the Saiva 
sect; the key being carefully kept by the Bramins and philosophers. In other words^ there 
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18, it is believed, both an exoteric and esoteric system: the former for the vulgar, consisting^ 
of rude personifications or visible symbols, and consentaneous with the varied and absurd 
idolatry every where existing around; the other, a refined system, resembling Spinozism, 
admitting only one pervading and directing mind, identified with and inseparable from the 
existence of matter: consequently very different from the more elevated doctrine of one 
supreme, self-existent, independent, and intelligent, First Cause; from which Being all 
other beings and things proceed, and on whom all others depend. 

It will be perhaps as much a duty as a pleasure to explain somewhat the aforesaid 
cabala, as far as we are able. The mystic S;tra letters are, fi^m^ Q^eJ^ ujj made into the 
technical wrd, Namasivayk . A devout Saiva^ to whom the latent import is unknown, is 
instructed by his spiritual guide to cover one of his hands with a cloth, and bowing his 
head, softly to repeat these letters, numbering the repetitions of each letter by touching with 
the thumb on the joiqts and tip of each finger, and then with one finger the joints and tip of the 
thumb. Each index gives one repetition, and the whole hand five repetitions; the greater 
the number of repetitions the greater the act of virtue : they are also preced&d by mentioning 
the mystic syllable aum, or o'/7t, common to all classes of Hindus. In the opus op^ratiumoi 
this ave and paier system consists the merit; though the meaning be to the devotee 
unknown. But the recondite sense, it is believed, may with some confidence be stated to 
be the following : — 

The five letters have a reference to the five senses, and also to the supposed five elements; 
akashj or ether, being added to the four elements, heretofore of weMern philosophers. Now 
as the five senses are to the human body and soul, so are the five elements to the corporeal 
substance and incorporeal i^ervading Spirit, or soul of the universe. Henc«, according to 
the preceding stanzas, the five elements if taken separately are not, when distinct, the 
immaterial being, nor have they a separate intelligence. The five senses, when controlled, 
may minister to the intelligent mind; though being uncontrolled, and very usually, they 
become inlets of evil. The being described by five letters is declared by the manifestations 
of himself, termed elements; yet he fills all— they all emanate from him: the five elements 
enter into the composition both of sentient and inanimate beings, and they are instrumental 
in the great work of preservation. 

But this system is at once too recondite and too simple for the mass of the people; and 
hence the multiplied and gross personifications thought necessary, both to please them, and 
to support temples, shrines, and Bramins ; many of these last, it is believed, ascend no higher 
than the vulgar, whom they at once cheat and despise ; while they often catch the popular 
frenzy, and are as ^^ mad after their idols,*' as the meanest and most illiterate of the crowd. 
To such persons, Samiynsis not being excluded, the works of sages like Agasiyar would 
not be palatable; and when we find them introducing him as mingling with the popular 
worship, cr leading the way, we must understand either that they bring him upon the scene 
without his leave, or else that he was occasionally capable of the duplicity and weakness 
ascribed to Socrates— superior to popular notions, yet yielding to them to avoid popular 
odium. At this distance of time, we can only regret that Ajastyar^ who seems to have 
approximated towards the truth, should have lived so late, when the pure truth had 
become disguised^ falsified, and forsaken ; or else that he did not live later, when with a 
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mind in some degree prepared ^ he might have caught the beams of truth as issuing freA 
and pure from the original fountain. 

As mention has been made of the mvslic triliteral o^My which is cx)mmon to all classes of 
Hindus, and probably antecedent to the five letters of the SuivaSj or eight of the Vatshnavas^ 
we feel bound to state our impression, that it is a fragment handed down from very remote 
antiquity; and while far, very far indeed, from looking on the Hindu Trimurti^ or triad, as 
either a proof of, or a resemblance to, the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, we do yet think 
that like several of the Hebrew letters and mystical symbols, this was also an indication 
derived possibly from primneval times of a traditionary belief in a three-fold unity in the 
Godhead. It is not consistent with the other mystical reSnement mentioned, by which we 
apprehend its import to have been materially superseded, but it is higher; and, as we fear, its 
import has long since been lust to those very Hindus who have handed it down, and now 
regard it simply as an awful mantra^ or charm, without consciousness of its meaning. If 
this view be correct, an intelligent Christian might use the triliteral syllable as an emblem of 
the Deity as innocently and as definitely as he may employ a triangle. All such emblems 
are imperfect, a mere accommodation to aid the mind in conceiving an abstract, and to the 
full extent, incomprehensible idea; but the moment the memory of an emblem merely ceases, 
and personification commences, a dangerous departure from the truth also begins; and to 
personifications, and ill understood emblems, aided by depravity of heart, all the idolatry 
and polytheism which exist may, we conceive", be ultimately traced. 

But let us now return to Agastyar, There are portions of his works, those we mean 
relating to medical science, as far as known by him, from which practical good might result 
were they translated and pubiished. Dr. Ainslie, of the Madras establishment, in his Materia 
Medica of Hindocstan, has paid a tribute of respect to the prince of Indian doctors, and ha« 
given a catalogue of his medical works, either original, or translated, as in some few instances^ 
from the Sanscrit. They indicate much labor and research. His QuQF^^sdCPerantd), for 
instance, consists of ten thousand stanzas on diseases, regimen, and connected topics. Other 
works are not so diffuse. The writer has some of them in his possession; but partly from 
want of time, partly from not having an intimate acquaintance with medicine, and partly 
from the difficulty of identifying every herb or mineral, he has not paid much attention to 
them, such as they might possibly deserve; not as guides to scientific men, but as hinting at 
properties of medical substances capable of useful investigation or improvement. The 
subject however is foreign from the purport of this work, except as needful to illustrate 
the character of one of lndia''s greatest philosophers. 

We shall leave with the reader the victory, or historical circumstance, indicated in the 
fiftieth Tiruvilliadely and come to that period which, so far as language and poetry is 
eoncerned. was the Augustan era of the Pjniion kingdom; yieldingof itself a contradiction 
to the artificial position of the flood, already sufficiently elucidated. The reader may have 
traced from the time of the minstrel Panen^ the Orpheus of his day, the indications of a taste 
for recitative ccmposiiions, accompanied with the lute. From such a source, improvement 
of language must ultimately arise. Thus, in process of time, Madura became celebrated as 
the university of the whole Dravida country ; and to the decision of its Senafus Academicus^ 
or College Bench o( BraminSy all prcductions were necessarily submitted before they could 
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flx themselves io popular esteem. We might of course expect that the Bramins would trace 
such a circumstance 9 not to kingly patronage^ but to some mythological fable. And in 
that devised for th6 purpose, the character of their gods suffers, as usual, in their hands. 
The college bench itself is also invested with fabulous properties, sufficiently explained, we 
presume, in the fifty -first TiruviUiadeL From a manuscript prepared by the head Bramin at 
Madura, with a view to present it to the late F. W. Ellis, Esq., we have obtained the names 
of the celebrated forty-eight poets and judges of poetical composition, who were famous in 
the southern part of India, as the Pandits of Benaresy Doctors of the Sorbontie, or Savaiis 
of the French Academy, are, or have been, in other pUces. The list is the following one : — 



Kavilar 

Paranar 

Narkirer 

Mamuler 

Kaladana^ 

Ukra-peruvaruihiyer 

Sittali-^hattanar 

Maruthuven 

Tamotlieren 

Nacandrevanar 

Ansilkirar 

Ponmvdiar 

Gauthamanar 

Vriitira-sanmanar 

Naitattanar 

Sirucarantambi 

A rstriya^nallantuvanar 

Carandiyar 

Cakaipadinayer 

A lankodeivanganar 

Tediialiviruntandiyanar 

Marakodeimarathanar 

Velluvithiyar 

Verichelur'^madalanar 



"^Pottiyar 

Musukiranar 

Caveripumpaitanadhukucareika nnen 

Marathanelanaihanar 

Baraihampadiya -perundevanar 

Uruttirenkannenar 

Perunchittanar 

Nariverutalliar 

Sengunrurukirar 

Sirumethaviyar 

Kodunkunrurikirar 

Vriyurmuttukottanar 

Virikadimethiyar 

Tallikaverisatianar 

Selurkodankannenar 

Canundurktrar 

Vennikvitiyar 

Nachumanar 

Narpavathanar 

Orambuthiyar 

KulapcUhinathanar 

Mudatamakanntyar 

Katuniyanbarafhayanar 

Mathuraifnasiyanallantuvanar 



They are also given, with some variation as to some of the names, by Sarvanaperunud 
the native editor, at Madras, of the Carol of the fanK>us TiruvalluveTj with a specimen of 
their decision on the merits of that work. Among them Kavilen, or Kapiler as sometimes 
spelt, though brought up by a Bramin, is considered to have been of mixed birth, and a 
brother of Tiruvallaver, who was protected and educated by a Pariar; and if this opinion be- 
well founded, it makes Tiruvalluver contemporary with the original Bench of Bramins, on 
which, as some say, a seat was conceded to him; and also with the purest period of Tamil 
poetry. Though a little out of place, it may be necessary to mention the brothers and 
sisters of Tiruvalluver. These are, of the former, Kapiler and Athikannen; and of the 
latter, Avyar^ Uppagay Murega, and VaUi. Hence it will be seen that Kapiler y^Okii perhaps 
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Athikanneriy belonged to the bench: though writing oji the authority of CaveUy-Venkafa^ 
Ramaswami^* (now a vice-president of the Hindu Literary Society,) it would appear that 
some legends make the whole of this family to have been born of Brahma and Saraswaiktf 
(no doubt a poetical figure) but differing, except in the case of Kapiler^ and possibly 
AihikanneUj from the fable of the TiruvilUadel, 

The cause of the prize for poetical composition being given, is stated minutely in the 
original of the fifty -second TiruvilUadel j and may be seen in the work of Cavelly'Venkata- 
Ramaswami on the Dekhan Poets ;t though he erroneously represents the bench as given 
in the reign of Vamasadamaniy and the question as being formally propounded instead of 
being left to be discovered: he also spells the poor Bramin^s name, Dliamaga^ instead of 
Teramij or Dsrmi as it might be spelt; and Kircttj or Narkireriy according to the learned 
Vice-President, was Sutkara. But as his book relates chiefly to writers who may be called 
northerns in respect of Madras; as most of the information in the book was collected in the 
Dekhan proper; and all the names savour o{ Telugu or Carnataca orthoepy; so there is 
some reason to suppose, that the praiseworthy biographer, in some cases at least, followed 
traditionary reports and verbal authorities, without having had access to the manuscripts 
which we have followed ; being the sources whence we derive information from the 
fountain-head. Observing, by the way, that Vamasa'Sudamani and Sembagamara ar» 
only two names of the same person, (the latter being rather a sort of nick-name,) we may 
proceed to state, on the authority of the Madras Sarvanaperumal,^ that when the god had 
vanquished Narkireriy it was denounced, as a penalty on the critic's obstinacy, that he should 
be overcome by a Pariar poet: and this statement brings us to a little fuller notice of 
Tiruvalluver, 

His father was a Bramirty named Vanarsal-Bagavan; and his mother a Pariar, named 
Athi of Ciritvjr: as was the case with his brothers and sisters, he also was abandoned by 
his parents in infancy ; and was brought up by a Pariar of the Valluver sub-division, who 
resided at Mailapur (or St. Thome), near Madras. This man had his foster -son well 
instructed in the Tamil language, and on the youth's exhibiting indications of talent, it ia 
stated that the people of the neighbourhood formally requested him to write some work in 
elegant language, imbodying the substance of the Vedas, from the Sanscrit, which should be- 
generally acceptable to all classes of people; and which might, at the same time, humble the 
pride of the Madura college : the arrogance of the professors belonging to it having become 
offensive. Tiruvalluver, guided by advice, had the address to select three topics of general 
interest, and to avoid entirely every thing that might be disputed or might be offensive to 
any of every sect; adding to this precaution great ingenuity of thought, and peculiar 
beauty and elegance of language, he produced a work which united every suffrage; and 
stands confessed, even to the present day, to be the best and chief of all compositions ia 
the polished dialect. It was not enough^ however, to write such a book ; it must of necessity 
pass the college, both for the sake of its own reputation, and for the indirect object of 
humbling the professors. There are various accounts as to the result of the reference :. 
Cavelly'Venkata- Ramaswami tells us, that while Satkara (or Narkiren) was in conver- 
— — ^-^— ^-~~^— — ~~^'^^— ^^— — ■ — ■ ■ 

* Btogrq>liica] Sketches of DrlcAaa PotUr-9xU^* Avayar." t Art. **Satkara.'* X Kuraluri, at th« eiuU 
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sation with Yada-kadar (Ideukaden)^ the poet Tiruvalluver appeared, and laid his compo* 
sition on the bench, which suddenly vanished. But the traditional account at Madura is 
somewhat different; according to which, the said poet, on the reading of his poem, obtained 
the suffrage of an aerial voice, of Saraswaihiy and Siva, together with the unanimous 
approval of the whole forty -eight; while the bench on which they were seated, according 
to its alleged miraculous property, was found to have elongated itself, and to afford room 
for just one more individual. The professors understood this as a divine intimation that the 
place belonged to the stranger poet; he was accordingly declared to be made a Bramin 
by extraordinary merit, and was invited to take a seat, as it appeared to have been 
appointed to him. 

Another verbal and traditionary account is, that since Tiruvalluver was of the Pariar 
class, the Bramins would not suffer him to come near them ; on which he requested leave 
merely to lay his book on the bench, which leave being granted, the bench dissolved into 
water, and the forty -eight fell on each other in confusion ; when after a while the bench, in 
its original small dimensions, reappeared, bearing the book upon it : an aerial voice was 
heard, and the Bramins afterwards pronounced their approval. 

Sarvanaperumal, the native editor of the work, has stated nothing concerning the 
enlarging or disappearing of the bench ; but gives the various decisions pronounced. The 
aerial voice said, that only two, that is Lrittira-Smmanar and Tiruvalluver, should be 
allowed to sit on the bench. Saraswathi declared, that by her means the four Vedas had been 
pronounced, and the fifth Veda, the Barailiam, that she also had uttered the Curat. Siva 
said, it was an unfading flower. Vkraptruvaruthiyar said, that the writer was no other than 
Brahma^ and as such he would worship and attend to him. Kapiler said, that though the 
book was small, the meaning was extensive, even as in the drop of water on the top of a 
blade of grass might be seen reflected the image of a great tree. Paraner said, that the 
two-feet stanzas of the poet measured the thoughts of all mankind, even as VisknUf when 
incarnate as a dwarf, put one foot on the earth, extending the other even to the heavens. 
Narkirtn said, that the poet, fully understanding the four subjects, virtue, property, pleasure, 
paradise, was benevolently inclined to make others understand three of them as well as 
himself; atid that the gratitude due to him was like that owed to the cloud that showers 
down fertilizing rain without requiring any thing in return. Mamuler said, this as we thought 
stupid Pariar is in reality no other than a god. Kaladanar remarked, that the book had the 
rare merit of harmonizing the suffrages of the six sects, who would all admit the system to 
be their own. 

So much may suffice, without adducing all the opinions delivered. The book has other 
adjuncts to be noted. It is the only one (with the insignificant exception of some trifles by 
Avyar) which the Hindus have as yet thought proper to print and publish, as specimens 
of their credence; and which they thought they could venture to place side by side with 
the Scriptures, and other printed publications by Christians; whose activity had begun to 
excite jealousy and alarm in the minds of such Hindus as professing themselves to be 
NyaniSy or philosophers, could neither defend nor approve the vulgar idolatry of the land, 
■or admire the Bramins, nor fence off the appeals of a purer system, without some such aid. 
The writer is grounded in this statement by his knowledge of details most probably neodlesa 
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to be here obtruded. Anotber adjunct is, that it is the only book from which the great 
Tamil scholar and admirer of Hinduism, the late learned and talented F. W. Ellis, Esq. 
thought proper to translate and exhibit to the European community as a specimen of 
native ideas; and he chose, very naturally, the portion expressly treating on virtue as the 
most unexceptionable portion. Cavelly-VenkoUa-Ramaswami says that Mr. Ellis translated 
the whole; but this we believe is an error, occasioned perhaps by writing from memory 
when at Calcutta, or by inadvertency. 

It is, however, of more importance to remark, that the portion of the work which treats on 
virtue itself, is, in many points, deficient, and in others, opposed to Christian morality; and 
both systems of virtue, though they agree in a few things, yet, taken in the whole, they 
cannot stand together. We need not enlarge: but it is because of the published specimen 
of the Carols by Mr. Ellis, that we have not thought it indispensable, or necessary, to give 
a specimen in this work. We have conceded to Tiruvalluvtr that high praise which he 
certainly merited, without thinking it necessary to advance his claims beyond the boundary 
of truth. 

Next to Tu-uvalluver and Kavtletiy the most distinguished writer of the family was 
AvyoTy whom Dr. John, in the Asiatic Researches, has dignified with the title of ^^ Female 
Philosopher." We believe, under correction, that the reverend divine was misled by some 
native in the story which he has given of the manner and attendant circumstances of her 
birth ; most of which at least relate to a very different person, who lived in an earlier age 
and distant place. The statement of Cavelly- Venkaia-Ramaswami is more simple^ and we 
believe more correct: which is, that when abandoned by her unnatural parents, she was 
brought up by a Panakar^ (t servile caete songster. Her short didactic pieces for 
children, usually known under the names of Adhisudi diud Konrai-ventheny are, we believe, 
correctly translated by Dr. John in his paper adverted to;* but extreme brevity, joined to 
ancient language, renders one or two of the aphorisms obscure. They were printed a few 
years since, by the native editor of the Curaly with a paraphrase in the common dialect. 
CaveUy-Venkiia^Ramaswanii says that Avyar also wrote on medicine and astronomy, 
none of which productions we have seen, or otherwise heard of. His specimen of her 
geography is not a very propitious one; owing to his not giving the original, and not being 
any way felicitous in his English version. We possess a few quotations from her geography, 
made by the head Bramin at Madura ^ relating to the boundaries of the ancient SarUy 
Seray and Pandion kingdoms; apparently more like every -day geography, than the infor- 
mation that ^^ fair Kanckipuram is a luscious cake of unrefined sugar.*' Avyar, however, 
understood the genius of her countrymen; and we have heard some traditionary account of 
her having proved herself both more keen and clever than even her brother Tiruvalluverf 
in first discovering the meaning of some Sphinx's riddle: a species of ingenuity admired by 
Ihe natives, as it has been in most semi-cultivated countries; which at the same time is not 
essential to magnitude of talent, due, as we conjecture, in preference to the brother. With 
all ihe native admiration for Avyar, is it not surprising that the Hindus of caste so perse- 
veringly and inveterately oppose native female education! If there be any thing wanting 



* Afiatic Researches, toI. 7, art 13. 
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to ih« intelligtBnce of Hindustan, it certainly is the seeing the necessity of well instructed^ 
eonfidenltal, and honored equals of the other sex; the giving confidence, cemented by an 
indissoluble bond, to one only; and making that one a companion and friend. Till such a 
result can be some way or other accomplished, little will be done, comparatively, towards 
the real amelioration of India: nothing but a general reception of Christianity has yet 
acMmplished such a result in any country. That only, it may be inferred, can effect it in 
this land: and who will say, that it is not a result devoutly to be wished? Well educated^ 
and especially Christian, females, who understand their own just and hallowed privileges,, 
should do their best to scout from society those who, while professing a more elevated and 
puk^r faith, are yet directly or indirectly opposed to the true amelioration; that is, the 
Evangelisation of India. 

Adverting to the fifty-fourth Tiruvilliadelj it will not be needful to say more of Agastyar^ 
having already stated that he is considered to be the first improver and father of the Tamil 
language. Beschi tells us that a few of the rules laid down by Agastyar have been 
preserved by different authors; but that his own (as we presume grammatical) works are no 
longer in existence.* There is most likely an anachronism in the Tiravilliadel, to be 
iiccounted for only by the fiible of Agastyar- being always alive. Perhaps the whole is a 
sorry excuse of the Bramins for not better cultivating their own tongue. In the next 
tocred amusement, the dumb child is to be regarded as a representative of Venaigenj the god 
of letters, also considered to be dumb: the patronage of eloquence being reserved for Saras- 
MHiiki alone. 

Who the sage Idei-kaden of the next amusement was, we have not ascertained by any 
eoncufthig informatioti. Suffice it therefore, that he was a poet and panegyrist. But what 
a lesson is taught us by the whole connected account ! That stone images could not quit 
a particalar locality without help, nor doors be opened without connivance of the Custodes 
StK^roTttfn, we suppose most of our readers will admit. Then what an intelligent king! was 
Kuiesdfn; and how edifying his alarm and devotion ! What kadgt of Mecca, or pilgrim of 
Jerusalem, but uMist have been humbled within himself under conscious inferiority, had he 
seen this exemplary king, coming down from his throne, casting himself into the dust, and,, 
with piteous lamentation, rolling his royal body over the intermediate distance between hi» 
palace and Vada^Mathuraty in-order to beseech two or three stone images to condescend to 
leturfi to their more accustomed abode. For ourselves, competent admiration is not practi- 
cltble; and we shall therefore observe simply, that we onee had an opportunity of seeing this 
ant/ajpiraiachinamj or rolling of the body, performed. On the bank of the river Vygai, a 
Kllle to the west of Madura, there is a small Naga^coilj or serpent temple, where the only 
images are Cobra'CapellaSy with red^moutbs: on visiting this one morning early, there was a 
Sudra man rapidly rolling himself round it, with frantic gesticulations and incoherent expres- 
sions, deaf as the snakes themselves to any sound less musical than his own voice ; nor would 
he cease till the prescribed number of civcumgyrations werer accomplished. His manner then 
totally changed; his sentient faculties seemed to have evaporated under the discipline; and 
all that could be distinctly gathered from him was, that if he did not perform this ceremony^ 



^ IntrodoctioQ to Gnunmac of Shea Tamil— Babtagtonls translation, p. ix. 
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punetually and accurately , the god would come and cut him in two; saying* which h<f^ 
somewhat sullenly, went away. On inquiry afterwards, it was learnt that there was Sr 
man in the town, a professor of this rolling art, probably the identical person, who actually 
supported himself by performing the devotional exercise by proxy, for a consideration, on 
behalf of those whose' duty it would righteously be to discharge it, but who would rather 
pay a trifle and be excused. 

As regards the following tale about Sivuj Parvati, and the shark, and even down to the 
end of the pathetic narrative of Manikavasagar, we hardly know whether we should pay any 
compliment to our readers or ourselves, were we to add any serious remark ; except perhaps 
it be that the Bratnins have shewn full and true intention to make their god a most witty 
and deceptive personage; and the protector of fraud, if Mant&ar^^ spiritual wisdom might 
add to tlieir worldly bene6t. We shall sum np, therefore, by observing that Cavelly* Venkata^ 
Ramaswami ranks Manikavasagar among the Dekhan poets, and speaks of a volume of his 
effusions, entitled Chidambara-cora, Any further information, than that already given, has 
not been obtained. 

It may here be observed, that most, if not all, of the Tiruvilliadels, are matters of annual 
commemoration. Thus the god goes every year into the bed of the Vygai to carry mud 
as a cooly ; and we have ourselves seen his procession to fish, or catch the shark, according 
to the fifty-seventh sacred amusement. There is another event, more certainly of historical 
character, and of more solemn commemoration, which we shall have immediately to notice ; 
and may accordingly proceed forthwith to some disquisition, long postponed, concerning 
the Baudhists or Samunals. 

The origin of this sect is involved in mudi obscurity. Tt is a connected question, whether the 
Jainas and Baudhisis are of common origin; differing only by such variations of opinion as 
separate residence in distant countries might, in the course of time, of itself produce. If 
such, as we rather conjecture, be the true state of the case, then the city of Benares would be 
the place, and the alleged incarnation of Vishnu as Buddha in the two-thousandth year of 
the Ca/t-ytf^a, would be the time, of its origin. It appears, however, that the Baudhist priests 
of Ceylon deny any relation of their founder to the Buddha of the Hindus: the two words, 
as spelt by the two classes of religionists, differ also somewhat, it would appear, in the 
orthography. It is further to be noted, that a part only of the Hindus admit Buddha to 
be an incarnation of Vishnu. And it is very certain, that between the Baudhists and the 
Hindus there has always existed an irreconcileable enmity. Notwithstanding every such 
discrepancy of statement or opinion, the prevailing impression produced on our own mind,^ 
by such evidence as has been attainable, is, that the origin of Baudhism was, as stated bj 
the Bramins, at Benares. All the connected fables, written in the manner of the BraminSy 
we should be disposed to leject as mere garnishings of the simple fact. The reader may see 
them at length, by referring to Colonel Vans Kennedy^ account of the legend of Divodasa.^ 
We consider it much too inane to receive credence, or merit lengthened quotation ; suffice it 
therefore to admit, that a sage appeared at Benares: whether he were an incarnation of 
Vishnu or not we do not inquire. This sage depreciated the prevailing religion of the- 

* Hiada and Ancient MyUiology, Appendix. 
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Bramins; opposed sacrifices ; and inculcated ideas concerning the inunaterial Being, or soul^ 
of the world, very similar, as we conjecture, to the notions of Agasiyar before slated. That 
Baud/iism amounts to Atheism, as has been asserted, we are slow to believe; though it 
certainly is not such a faith in the being of God as the superior light of Christianity has 
revealed to persons more favored. Nor do we think that the BaudhUts teach the annihi- 
lation of the soul after death; seeing that they preserve the idea of transmigration, and their 
system retains the mocsham, or beatitude of the Hindus; consisting indeed in an absorption 
into the essence of the Supreme Being, but an idea which we hesitate to confound with the 
associations created by the modern infidel term annihilation. It differs from this idea, at 
least as much as it differs from the elevated Christian doctrine of the souPs beatitude. That 
Baudhism was at first nothing more nor less than a partial reformation from Braminism^ 
and that as a reformation it was hated, persecuted, and in many places nearly destroyed, 
is our prevailing opinion. We think *' the mild heresy," as it has been termed, when no 
longer borne with at Benares, emigrated towards the south, and immediately or subse- 
quently to the eastern countries of Thibet, China, Burma, Siam; from which last it probably 
came to Ceylon; from Ceylon entered continental India, and spread itself, not only over 
the neighbouring Pandion kingdom, but northerly to ChUlambram and Conjeveram, These 
are the Baudkisfs, Samunals, or Jainas: names which we conceive denote substantially tha 
same thing; the Hindus uniformly having so many names and appellatives of one object, 
that variations of names is not a matter of consequence to rest upon. There exist Jainas 
also in the north around Moorshedahad ; and, we may presume, even to Benares. A few 
reside in Madras. They are also found in considerable numbers around Conjeveramj where 
their sect once greatly flourished. Dr . Francis Buchannan , in his agricultural tour, represents 
these people as saying that they were the original possessors of the country; and that 
Braminism was a comparatively modern innovation. This is correct, without therefore 
making Baudhism antecedent to Braminism, for the former once had complete ascendency 
in that neighbourhood, and even sat on the throne ; but at what period precisely it was 
repressed and overcome by the Bramins we have not such clear information, as concerning 
its suppression at Madura. 

This latter suppression, after only a brief ascendency, is narrated in the sixty-second 
and sixty-tbird Tiruvilliadels. The impalement of the leaders of the Samunals is an 
unquestionably historical fact; supported by unwavering tradition, and by a yearly conunemo* 
ration in which this impalement is acted over again as a public spectacle, conveying no 
exalted idea of the humanity of the Bramins, or of the people, to whom it annually gives 
fresh delight. W^e will, however, diverge from this subject for the present. 

From a part of Mr. Wilford's Essay on Egypt, where we believe he may be trusted, we 
are informed that MaJiiman,* a form of Siva, who came intentionally to delude and destroy 
Dlvodasa, had a son named Sarmana Cardama. Captain Mahony, in his interesting paper 
contained in the Asiatic Researches, (vol. 7, art. %.) tells us that Gantemeh Bhoodha is 
the same as the Siamese Sammono Kodom; more properly according to the Singhalas 

* Mr. Wilford's forced etymolofcy oonfoanduig Mahimcm with the Egyptian Memfum, we are 80117 to see has been 
impUcitly followed by some other wiiten. 
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'Sommono Gaufemeh, ^^SommonOy in the Pali language, implies a renowned saint,^^ we are 
informed. Further, we learn that the Pali language is called Magedei^ and Moola-basha, 
Again, we find that the Baudhas place the sacred Bogaha-ifee (of which much is 
fabulously narrated) in 'Hhe Kalleengoo country;^' and a descendant of the king of that 
country first, after the fabulous times of Rama and Ravanay discovered and ruled in Ceylon; 
bringing with him Braministnj not Baudhism. Now here we find some points of interesting 
deduction. Sarmana Cardama we may safely conclude to be the same with Sommono Kodom 
and Sommono Gautemeh; but if Gautemeh Bkoodhaj that is Bhoodha, the son of Sauiemeh, be 
the same, either the fable of Mahiman must be rejected, or Mahiman be identi6ed with 
GaiUamay of whom Buddha is usually considered the descendant. Without however embar- 
rassing ourselves on that point, it may suffice to trace the identity of the Cingalese Buddha 
with the Sommono Kodom of Siam; and the origin of his sect, through the Pali or sacred 
language, to the Magadha and Kalinga kingdoms. Magadha is the province of Behar, and 
Kalingaj the neighbouring one of Orissa; both of them the seat of ancient kingdoms. The 
Pali language, which difiers materially from the Cingalese, is unquestionably a dialect of the 
Sanscrit, and has a surprising affinity with the Tamil. Many of the words mentioned by 
Captain Mahony are Tamil, only difiering a little in termination; and this harmony is 
visible in some words derived from the Sanscrit. Moola Bashoj also, in pure Tamil, is 
^iOLj/r^Q^ {Mtila'pashai)f and means '^ Original language,^' or that from which another 
is derived. Sommono and Sartiuinay the origin of the term Simunalsy we conjecture to be 
dialectic variations of SaTrva-manUj a universal or very illustrious sage. We may thus 
trace a connection between Siam and Magadha, and between the Pali with the Sanscrit, 
through the Magadha tongue, one of the Pracrits, or spoken dialects of Sanscrit. If 
Baudhism therefore did not emigrate directly from Benares to Siam, it most probably did 
so by way of Magadha: an early connection is also establi^ed between the succeeding 
Kalinga kingdom and Ceylon; though the discovery of the latter by Vijea^Singhebe* 
CoomarroOy according to the account given by Captain Mahony, had nothing to do with 
the introduction of Baudhism into Ceylon, since we learn from the same authority that 
Baudhism was not established in Ceylon till the ninth king after Vijea-Sin^hehe^Coomarroo. 
It has however an interesting relation with the continent, since Captain Mahony states, on 
bis native authorities, that Vijea married a daughter of Pandoowas^rattehj being none other 
than one of the Pandion kings. At the same time, manuscript authority of our own enables 
us to correct the statement given ; for if this manuscript be to be fully relied on, it must 
have been a later king than Vijea^Coomarroo, who suing for the daughter of a king of 
Madura was rejected; but was supplied surreptitiously with a wife by a subject of the latter 
king, who gave one of his own daughters. This manuscript also states the fabulous birth 
of the first king of Ceylon in a different manner from Captain Mahony, though allowing 
of the inference, that the same person was intended. It expressly states that the Samunal 
sect came from Ceylon, and thence spread itself over the continent. As the chief use of this 
manuscript in illustration will be at the later period, to be included in the second volume of 
this work, we reserve its insertion to that place; what has been stated here being sufficient. 
On the whole, we conclude that the Samunal religion may be traced pretty conclusively to 
Ceylon ; thence to Siam ; thence to Magadha, in Behar ; and thither it came most probably 
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from Benares. We find aliso from Captain Mahony^s paper, that Hinduism in the worshiff' 
of Kandekoomareyoo (that is, Scanda^ Karticeyaj or Siibraminy) had extended to Cejlon ; 
most likely from the southern portion of the peninsula, iivhere he has many temples, and 
is held in great veneration. Feeling grateful to Captain Mahony for the information 
imparted through his paper, we are persuaded, that had he, at the time of writing it, been 
more fully acquainted with Hindu histories and fables, he might have thrown still greater 
light on the subject : and this we conceive to be yet possible for any learned man to do 
who is acquainted with the Pali language and Cingalese traditions. 

We must now confine ourselves to our immediate theme. The narrative in the TiruviUi- 
adels is as minute as we believe we can make it; for tradition, while it confirms the account,, 
reflects bui little additional light on the transaction. It indeed states, not that the SamufuiU 
impaled themselves, (as the Stalla-Purana softly words the matter,) but, that on refusing to 
embrace the Braminical and Saiva faith after their defeat, they were impaled by the king^s 
authority and power: which seems the more likely circumstance of the two. CaveUy-Ven^ 
kuta^Ramaswamiy to whom we have already been under obligations, gives us a brief notice- 
of Gnana^Sammandhary (as he spells the name, with the prefix of guana or wise,) but hia 
account does not elucidate the transaction in question. He merely mentions, that this person^ 
the Sampanten of the Tiruvilliadely was a Tamil Bramin poet, born at Sheally near Chillam-^ 
brum ; well educated in early life, and very prudent; the author of a work called TevaraUy 
narrating the controversies which he had with the Jainas^ and the tenets of that heretical 
sect; and that no account of his death has been handed down. We must therefore take the 
account of the Stalla^Parana just as we find it. As regards the Palm-leaf-writing, which 
ascended the Vygai river, tradition has stated a ctreumstance not mentioned therein, which is^ 
that when the Samunah threw in their writings, one only among them ascended up the 
stream, to thedistance of four feet; on which the Bramins plucked it out, saying it was holy 
and ought to be preserved. Hence it is said, by some, that the book was called Nal-adiyar^ 
ffom four feet (nal-adi)* Others say the title is derived simply from the work being written 
in stanzas of four feet oi lines, the more probable statement. Tradition ascribes this work to 
the JainaSy as well as other meritorious compositions in Tamil, The Nal-adiyar still exists r 
the Editor has never seen- it; but received some years since, as a specimen, the following 
stanza frpmthe mouth of a learned native,^ which he said he had committed to memory from it.. 

§jpuu ^tppL^iujs fitrQi(njspuLJiuSP - ' 1^ 

That is, ^ As a very small seed of the Banyan tree, when (phinted and) grown up, spreads^ 
^^ into a very wide tree; so an imperfect deed of charity coming from the powerful, though 
^^ in itself of little consequence, yet extends, in its results, as high and wide as the heavens.^^ 

* Beschi, in t he introdnction to hu Gnunmar of Shen Tamil, has mention^ the tradition : differing only circamstan- 
tially from the account here first given ; yet so differing, as to impart a conviction that he had only received a loose and" 
i|i«>rrect acoonnt of the transactioBs relating to ttie Bramlaical persecation. See Babington^S'TnuislaUoo, p. si. 
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With regard to the writing of Sampanten^ said to have ascended the river to so great a^ 
distance, we hear nothing of its preservation ; nor any cfaim as to the Nal-adtyar being his. 
The whole of the miracles and fables, being translated out of Braminical language, we 
conceive to import no more than this, that the king was cured of a fever by the medicaf 
skill of a iBramm poet, when the other sect had failed in the attempt; and that, in a dispute 
which necessarily followed, the Bramin aho overcame them, or was adjudged to do so, in. 
poetry ; the productions of the SamunaJs being contemptuously thrown into the river as 
worthless; the Nal-adiyar perhaps being excepted. The influence of the queen, and ktngV 
minister, co-operating with the Bramin^ especially when reinforced by the cure of the king, 
would be very sufficient, we surmise, to account for all following results; still more especially 
when the queen, minister, and Sampanietiy having asked leave from the god to destroy the* 
Samunalsy were^answered by an equivocation, or play on the word Sampaniam^ by the oracle^ 
authorising them to do what they pleased. It is not needful to enlarge on the lamentable 
consequences resulting from the influence of a spirit of intolerance and persecution when in- 
power ; every where the effects have been felt and deplored. Christianity has been accused' 
of participating therein ; but the charge is unfounded : a spurious form of Christianity only 
has been implicated; and the sacred name itself prostituted, by irreligious men in power, 
more like Bramins than Christians. Christianity, in its own proper nature, is as abhorrent 
from persecution as it is from idolatry : usually having been identified with the purer but- 
feebler few, it has suffered ; but has never persecuted. 

The last of the Tiruvilliadels^ seenos introduced, so far as we can judge, only forthe sake* 
of Sampanten. We cao discern in it much to censure-; but nothing to admire: And now,, 
with a few closing observations, we shall take leave- of the StaUa-Purana. 

A^ one time we had thought to notice more particularly certain coincidences with some* 
events narrated in the Christian Scriptures. On mature reflection, we are however convinced 
that these are remote, trivial, and quite distinct. We might, a la fFilfordy have grounded 
some splendid theories on very faint resemblances: and some little detail, though now 
forborne, was once judged suitable, in consequence of having seen a book, in very low 
colloquial Tamil, professing to prove- to the Hindus, that least proveable of all positions, 
that their religion is very nearly the same with Christianity; because of some forced resem« 
blances of the- kind intimated. The reader shall judge by a specimen, when we adduce the 
ease of Sampanten and the^ Samunak as being compared, and, in defiance of time and' 
place, identified, with the Hebrew narrative of the Prophet Elijah and- the worshippers of 
Baal. Such a mode of jumping to conclusions, utterly iuvalid, has been more notoriously,^ 
and we should fear injuriously, made by Colonel Wilford^ doubtless not without the best 
iotentiona; but such weak advocacy is-emphatically treachery to the interests of truth: the 
cause of which needs it not; for it will always stand, like the vault of heaven, majestic in its 
simplicity. On thi» account we have regretted that the venerable Di^. Claudius Buchannan- 
should, in one past of his estimable writings, have placed' the smallest measure of weight 
whatever on Colonel Wilfbrd^s reveries about Salivakana; after having a page or two* 
before stated the imposition practised on. the learned inquirer by his Benares Pundit, "^^ We- 
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'Could "Wish alsotoscie another of those spurious coincidences about Shera^ Ham, and Japhetl^ 
expunged from the life of Sir. W. Jones by the late Lord Teignmouih.t While adverting 
to the point, let it be noted that we agree with Colonel Vans Kennedy (we hope on the 
same principles) that Christianity is not advantaged, but desecrated, by the comparisons 
and analogies of Colonel Wilford. In such a view of the case, though we have noticed, ia 
passing, some coincidences with scripture narratives in the Stalla-Purana ; yet being 
convinced that no labor could identify them, and no advantage result from comparison, we 
leave them to the reader's own perception and judgment. 

But the moralist and the philanthropist iiaving reviewed fhe mythological legend 
pertaining to a large and famous temple, once connected with the metropolis of an ancient 
kingdom, with the eye of curiosity .and merely literary research, may very naturally pause 
afterwards, and dwell for a moment on the moral lessons thence derived, and Che probablo 
measure of good likely thence to accrue to mankind. That such a review may be impartially 
made, we claim permission to remark, that in the abstract given there has been no misrepre- 
sentation. Strict impartiality throughout was carefully studied. In only one or two places 
the meaning has been slightly veiled, from a regard had to the delicacy of our readers, and 
a sense of propriety as regards ourselves. On this account, if guided by European notions, 
the Purana may be considered as represented a few 'degrees more pure than it really is. 
Faithfulness demands this observation : and for the rest, the abstract is a correct epitome. The 
reader will discover that to kill a Bramin is the worst of crimes ; having no expiation provided ; 
subjecting the king of the celestials to the loss of his throne, and the king of an earthly 
government to the loss of hb senses : while to feed the Bramins is one of the chief of virtues; 
-and treachery, fraud, and theft, if the temple, the god, or the Bramins benefit thereby, is to 
be vindicated, if need be, by the express interposition of the divinity. The god is represented, 
sometimes sanctioning seduction and adultery by his example ; and at another, interposing 
to prevent and punish these crimes where a Bramin is the sufferer. He will find the doctrine 
of fatality inculcated; and the act of bathing in a particular tank to be of such virtue as to 
remove the worst of crimes, and even to quench the consuming fire issuing from an offended 
deity. He will find the gods sometimes superior to mortals; and mortals sometimes 
superior to the gods. He will perceive the clearest evidence of an intolerant, vindictive^ 
and persecuting spirit in the Bramins; and, anon, a king grovelling in the dust, imposed on 
by superstition and fraud. He will discern great reason to infer collusion of the Bramins 
with foreigners; and still clearer evidence of equivocal and delusive oracular responses from 
the recesses of the temple. He will find the sum and substance of religion represented as 
consisting in the worship of a disgusting emblematical stone image ; and discover a bold 
encroachment on the whole Hindu system itself, in magnifying cme particular god, and one 
locality and temple, above all others. Add to this brief and rapid sketch, the deficiency of 
moral or religious truth apparent ; and the beneficial influence of such a national system of 
faith and practice, speaking in the softest terms, cannot be great. Its injurious influenca 
we shall prudentially avoid amplifying; and leave it to others, or to private reflection. 
Caj) a benevolent mind seriously wish! that so interesting a race of people as the secular 

t Works, vol. 2, p. 249. It will be readily perceived that we advert, not to ilhutraHoM of Scriptore, bat only to 
forced identities. 
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Masses of Hindus in manj respecUr'inre, should be for ever •onsigned oyer to the influeaee <f 
#uch a system of error and absurdity; «nd not desire that by emancipation from the 
yoke of the ecclesiastical Bramins, (for there are some respectable secular ones,) they may 
burst asunder those chains that fetter alike the intellect and the soul, and prevent them 
from taking that place in society which God and nature appointed to them. Let the day 
speedily dawn! We are neither of those who, in undiscriminating language, abuse all the 
Hindus as the vilest portion of the creation; nor yet of those who hold them forth as 
•patterns of every virtue. In medio iuHssime ibis. There are some Hindus better than some 
professing Christians. The worst of both kinds are neither fit for heaven, nor exceedingly 
^worthy even of the earth which they pollute. But to generalize, where it is proper to distin- 
guish ; or to heap communities together by the mass, is not true wisdom. The just compa- 
•rison is, to take a Aindu, confessedly elevated to the highest degree to which his credence 
can raise him, and place him beside a Christian, confessedly of similar eminence; and here 
the most partial advocate of the Hindus must confess, we presume, that all attempt at 
parallel ceases. If the common observation, ^^ would you know the character of the nation, 
look at the temple,*^ hold good, as we conceiTe it does, then Hinduism cannot be practi- 
cally beneficial ; if the moral sun even at the focus be darkness, then it cannot diflPuse light 
to the circumference of the orbit in which any attendant body may revolve. And it is not 
suflGicient to adduce a few quotations from Veda.% or ancient law-books ; and because these 
noay be tolerably free from exception, thereby infer, that the Hindu system, as a whole, is 
•one -of purity, divine moraUty, and exhibiting elevated notions of the deity. Alasl both 
for the intellect, and the heart, of those who have ever maintained such positions; now 
happily and rapidly becoming obsolete. Benevolent laymen, we would invite both your 
jtudy and your effort to diffuse among the intelligent Hindus, of all classes, if practicable^ 
the benefits at least of sound physical science. Let them be made acquainted with medicine, 
•with anatomy, with geography, with the outlines at least of astronomy; let chemical 
agencies, changes, and aflBnities be exhibited; the wonders of galvanism, electricity, and 
optics, be unfolded and explained : let the foundations of these, and kindred sciences, be 
•shewn to be deep in truth and nature, and you will be benefactors indeed. You need not 
fear the charge of enthusiasm, sedition, fanaticism, or folly ; and you may leave to others, 
who will bear the false reproach if they may but save the souls of men, that work which 
you will have begun ; as much so, as they who break up the fallow soil assist in producing 
the crop equally with those who sow the seed, weed, watch over the rising harvest, and rear 
it to maturity. 

We are aware that the day is scarcely past when such observations as these would not 
have been tolerated, without calling forth at least indignant emotions. But every unsound 
•system must have its day ; and when that is past, people wonder how their predecessors cf)uld 
have been so enormously infatuated. And posterity will wonder when they know that Euro- 
jpeans have proved greater obstacles to native improvement than the so much magnified 
prejudices of the natives themselves. The British legislature is holding forth privileges to 
natives on their becoming qualified; the natives are eagerly seeking for helps and qualifica- 
tion. Do let us see and aid them. It is a nobler and more godlike work, than propping up 
iottering. temples, and pampering proud and gormandizing Bramins. Give to these their 
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teinpUs altogether ; give tbem their revenuee, anpolluted oarselves hj the tooeh ; but let at 
also give to the oommon people the blessings of eound education and common senee. Ae 
to religion^ there are obetades; we speak not decidedly there, but will attend to a few 
oligections. 

There exist in this mass of comitries called India, and very extensively too, certain 
notions on the subject of religion in general, and the religion of a part of the natives, or 
Hinduism, in particular, which a little examination might shew to be defective or wrong ; 
and which may justly merit a little examination, without its being deemed offensive, or 
intrusive by any. Some few will expect it from the Editor of such a work as this, as a 
redeeming portion from what they might otherwise consider to he evil. A larger number 
may receive it with consideration and indulgence ; a few may be displeased, though it is 
gladly hoped otherwise. The writer has a higher feeling to guide him* than respect to men, 
however sincere in its due proportion— there is an actuating and a sterner principle of duty, 
which must be obeyed. 

What then are the notions to which allusion has been made? They shall be specified : 
premising, that they seem like varying shades of one painting, or different points of view in 
whidi one commanding position is contemplated. Setting aside the Atheist, as a rare and 
odious character, there are some who entertain a general contempt for all religion, grounded 
on the absurdities, inherently such of some systems, or those which, under various modifi- 
cations, attach to some votaries of all. Others, consider all religions, without distinction, aa 
equally agreeable to the Supreme Being. Others, consider that differences of religion are 
permitted, and are adapted, and best adapted, to the particular countries where they prevail^ 
Some grant the speculative excellence of the Christian system, and its sacred writings, over 
the Hindu system, and its so called sacred writings ; but they contrast some disadvan^ 
tageous pointa of exemplification in which they say the Christian is inferior to the Hindu ; 
while the faults of the Hindu are kept out of sight, or pleaded for on the ground of his 
deficient system, and his knowing no better. There were, a short time ago, a few persons 
who, guided by veiled and polished representations of the early Hindu system, certain parts 
being carefully shaded, were led to consider the Hindu system, abstractedly speaking, as 
better, absolutely better, than the Christian system; and from this impression arose noany 
evils, from the effects of which India is not yet free. Every exposition of Hinduism, drawn 
fidthfiilly from its own records, tends to annihilate such a system, and it cannot long survive. 
DistinguiBhed from all these views, are those of the practical and sincere Christian, whose 
faith is more than a name or a form. He regards the whole fabric of Hindui«n, and all the 
■hades of opinion which have been noticed, with undissembled, though not undistinguishing, 
aversion; and his language becomes sometimes so strong, or so highly colored, as to give 
Defence to persons, alike Christians by profession, but who, holding the more lax, or, as so 
termed, die more liberal, views specified, takes disgust at what he considers to be fanaticism 
or enthusiasm; and a mutual dislike is engendered, which drives each party from the other, 
and prevents either from coming to a wholesome and mutual explanation. 

But there is a middle path ; if not of opmion, yet of expression. The writer of these 
lemarks, under the full consciousness of his own unworthiness and inadequacy for such a theme, 
yet witliottt presumption or pretension, would urge that these is such a thing as truth ; and 
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that if Christianity^ as a sysiem^ be tratb^ and the truth, (as for his own part he, after mucfr 
•zamination, reading, and research, fully and most firmly beltevee,) then it ought not to ba 
compromised; its excellency or its claims ought not to be detracted from by a single particle i 
but still, a chastened and dignified tone of expression; a making all allowances and qualifiea? 
tions, where such can be made without compromising truth ; and the meek exemplar of 
Christianity y rather than voluble vituperation, may be most lovely, most graceful^ and con- 
sistent, in the Christian, and altogether the most becoming. Guided by sudi a view of the case^ 
he would urge on the attention of the Atheist, if such there be, that he is less excusable, less 
true to the light of nature, than the idolater : a position which, though it sounded paradoxical 
and created alarm when insisted on by the sceptical Monsieur Bay le, yet is maintabed without 
hesitation by one in nowise tainted by scepticism in any of its forms. Ridiculous as is the 
untaught Hindu, who insists, while he prostrates himself before a pillar of stone, that its worship 
is the sum and substance of the Ve'das^ more ridiculous, and deplorable, is one who looks on 
heaven^s wide and glorious concave and denies a supreme First Cause, and a great Creator^ 
To measure expressions in such a case is needless ; for the two extremes here very nearly meet : 
both at least are equally absurd. — The philosophical contempt for all religion, while it haa 
leceived attentive consideration from the writer, is yet, he is persuaded, a thing abhorrent from 
reason. Man is formed to be a religious being ; his nature, though not what it once was, yet 
does still perpetually remind him, by many advices and secret admonitioiis, that there is 
something more than mere passing trifles demanding his attention. Mysterious sympathies, 
whence arising perhaps he knows not, will teach him to understand and feel, that there is a 
superior agency, vastly above him; and the possibly heaven-originated thought will perpetu- 
ally intimate the ideas of eternity and immortality. Let it be granted, that in the generality 
of religions, so styled, there are many and manifest absurdities; let it be granted, that in the 
supposed purest of all there are external corruptions, or in- its votaries some infirmities or 
absurdities; still, an undistinguishing rejection, is only an impetuous or rash proceeding, by 
no means a philosophical one. That wherein philosophy, and the inductive philosophy 
especially, merits praise, is its careful assemblage of facts and experiments ; its drawing as 
many particulars as possible into consideration, before forming an abstract and general con« 
elusion ; and the conclusion formed by an induction from the greatest number of particulars 
is usually considered to be philosophically the most accurate. Let this plan be followed 
before religion is altogether rejected. Let the philosopher assemble in one vi«w the greatest 
number of systems, stated, with all possible accuracy, in the language, not of opponents,, 
but of friends ; let him go on to examine and compare ; let him reject by individuals, not in 
the mass; and by striking off tlie list the most palpably absurd, and those in less degree* 
absurd, until he arrive at three, two, or one, of superior claims. Here let his accuracy 
in observation and distinction be redoubled ; and he will find, unless indeed we very greatly 
mistake, that religion is a law of nature, as much so as that which wheels planets in their 
orbits ; and, amidst many counterfeits, and many bungling copies, we trust be would discover, 
that there is one pure system of religion; that there is only one; and that this ia adapted 
to the exigencies of his nature, and specifically fitted to produce his true dignity and real 
happiness. 
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if wd pay a momenVs atteotion, it muat, wa eonoaive, be teaD, tbat to aonsider all 
TaligioDsas alike and equally agreeable to the Supreme, is a mistake; attribuUble, at lea«ty 
to want of attention. For nothing is more self-evident than that contraries cannot agree. 
It is also evident that south and north cannot be west and east. Yet we must receive such 
propositions as true, demonstrable, and certain; as easily as we can, on reflection, receive the 
proposition, that jarring, opposed, or widely different, systems of belief, are alike good, and 
equally acceptable to the Great I^rd of All. Much scope would here be given for illustration^ 
not to be justly styled declamation; but those readers who will take the pains to peruse 
this dissertation, are certainly not destitute of reflective powers. Let these be exerted for 
a moment, and illustration may be spared. And the more superficial mind, should suck 
glance an eye on the page, may see, at once, that the Being who, as asserted by one system 
of religious faith, has imperatively and solemnly said <' Thou shalt not steal,*' cannotapprove 
of that faith which, by its own shewing, represents its chief deity as patronising theft, and 
devising means for its concealment as a civil crime : in proof, let him turn to the thirtieth^ 
forty-second, fifty-eighth, and fifty -ninth Tiruvilliadels: and he must also at once decide, 
that these two systems cannot be alike, or the same. A similar result must arise frooa 
thinking, for an instant only, that one system of religion represents its Supreme Being aa 
saying ^' Thou shalt have none other gods before me,*' and that another represents its 
Supreme Being as telling his votaries that the sum and substance of religion consists in 
adoring a block of stone. 

The mind, by preceding considerations, will be in a g^eat degree prepared to grant, thai 
the idea of local or topical religions as best suited to particular countries, and permitted by- 
a sort of indulgence, can have no foundation; except in a self-imposed sophism of the mind. 
For abstract truth is not only eternal, but universal : that which is truth in one period of 
time, must always be truth. That which is truth in one place, must be truth every where • 
unlimited by seas or mountains, by districts and countries, or by frigid, torrid, and temperate^ 
Eones. The system which is not adapted for universality cannot be, the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth—Judaism itself not being excepted. The Christian system 
is adapted for universality : the Hindu system is not. 'Besides, a supreme directing mind 
being granted, and it is a first principle of natural religion, it must follow, that to be supreme 
and to direct, such a being must act by fixed and unalterable laws. If not fixed, such a 
being cannot be infinitely wise; but must grow wiser from time to time ; that is, nuist be 
imperfect, must be fickle, and, therefore, weak. If not unalterable, every change must 
differ from, or oppose, a preceding state ; that is, such a being, always supposed to be infinitely 
removed from human imperfection, must contradict himself, destroy confidence, and swerve 
from truth, for abstract truth knows no change. Such suppositions cannot be admitted: 
the Supreme must of necessity be perfectly wise, immutable, and true. Consider next, that 
the standard of truth and purity must emanate from this infinite mind: there is no other 
rjile by which infallibly to distinguish abstract truth from error, or purity from pollution. 
Define abstract truth and purity as supreme rectitude. Now, according to the gradations of 
argument laid down, it must surely follow, that it cannot be said, this is supreme rectitude 
in one country, and that is such in another^ and something different is such in a third, and so. 
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on ; and thk supreme rectitude diShn from that, b<^ from » tfakd, find all from eacb otkerc 
yet all ure indulgently piermitted, and thought best for the inharbitanta of different plfM^at 
for, if so, then there must be in the Supreme Mind, no particuUr standard of truth and 
piifity, no unalterable rule of judgment,' no determined laws; and, we may add, na 
particular approbation of that form of being and moral excel leace most conformable to his 
own nature, judgment, and choice: all which cannot be. Our argument, we beg to observe, 
ought not be rejected under the terms theological or metaphysical, if only it be conclusiT^* 
Nor do we know a plainer one, apart from an assumption a priori of the sole truth of some 
particular diTine revelation ; which is not the kind of argument proper, in such a reftr^noe, 
to be employed. 

If we come to that description of opinion, which admits the speculative excellency of the 
Christian system and its sacred writings, over the Hindu system and its writings, esteemed 
sacred ; but yet disadvantageously contrasts the worst deformities of some professed Chris* 
tians with the more excellent traits occasionally found in some Hindus ; then it lies quite on 
the surface to observe, that this is a mode of arguing and deciding which would be tolerated 
in no other judicial proceeding whatsoever. It is not sufficient to term it unfair, it must be 
estimated as perverse ; originating, not in a defect of judgment, but in an obliquity of 
the will, not to say a depravation of heart. The proper mode of proceeding, it may be 
permitted us to state, is, to place the Christian scriptures in juxta-position with the Hindu 
scriptures ; the best Christians in comparison with the best Hindus; and the worst of each 
together. From such a comparison, Christianity fears nothing, nor can receive any detri- 
ment; and from the opposite mode of proceeding adverted to, no person on reflection could 
derive self-applause, nor rationally expect to derive it from others, who also lay claim to 
rationality. 

It has been stated already, that the particular view of matters which expressly magnified 
Hinduism above Christianity is almost, if not quite, exploded. It is known that remnants 
exist ; but such a view calls not for argument. The Hindu writings need only be brought 
out into open day, and traits of Hindu, especially Braminical, character and conduct 
increasingly developed, and the work is . done. Such development, also must necessarily 
weaken the force of other sophisms which we have combated, and confirm the line of argu- 
ment employed by plainer and popular exemplifications. To rectify the judgment, the 
heart needs to be rectified. And this we recognize as the province of a superior power. 
Wherever that divine agency has operated, private and personal objections to the direct 
Christian instruction of the natives will cease. On reasons of public policy we do not enter ; 
it being beyond our line of duty. 



CHAPTER III.-SECTION 8. 

The StaUa-Purana has conducted us down to the reign of Kuna^Pandion: and the 
leading Manuscript passes by a considerable interval of time without particular notice; 
merely saying, that some of Uie Pandian race' ruled four thousand years of the gods; indi- 
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eating also a state of civil strife and confusion in the present section. Thus, had we had ne 
other authority to which to refer, a very considerable period of time would be left quite 
anaooounted for. But the Supplementary Manuscript, attached to the principal one, here 
eomes in to close the hiatus. It evidently refers to a time posterior to the ending* of the 
StaUa-Purana ; and relates, not only to the unsettled consequent succession o( Pandions, 
but also to times of conquest, or of anarchy, which occupied part of the interval. Hence the 
.present is considered to be the most suitable place for introducing this Supplement, especially 
since references to it will be necessary in notes tending to the elucidation of the fourth 
chapter of the principal Manuscript. Those notes will be afterwards continued. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF KINGS WHO REIGNED IN THE CALI-YUGA, 

AND OF THOSE WHO RULED IN MADURA. 



Section 1. — Viceroys under the kings of Hastina-puri. 

In the town of Hastina the son of Arjuna was Abimanya. His son was the great 
king Parisidhu. In his time the Pandion who ruled in this place {Madurd) was 
Pepiravahana, born to Arjuna by the daughter of the Pandion. After he had reigned, 
his son, Jeyasingha, ruled the kingdom, during the first thirty-two years, from the 
beginning of the Cali-yuga, His son was Virakesari He went to Jenamejeyay king 
(p( Hastina-puri)y and assisted, with him, at a great sacrifice; and that king, seeing 
Yirakesari's knowledge of business,' put the usurping kings in prison, and gave the 
conquered kingdom over to his management, with great satisfaction ; adding many 
presents, as he sent him away. His charge (or viceroyalty) lasted for fifty-five years. 
His son was Yicrama-kesari- Pandion^ who ruled thirty years. His son was Sama- 
sartuhy whose period of rule was forty-five years. His son was Parakirama-sartwla- 
Pandion, whose reign lasted during seventy years. His son was Parakirama-pushana- 
Pandion, who ruled sixty years. His son was Sorakulantaga, who ruled sixty-six 
years. He, resisting the Sora king, fought with him ; and, killing the Soren, conquered 
the country; made it his own, and ruled over it. His son was Dairiya-varma, who 
during thirty- three years also ruled both the Soren and Pandion kingdoms. His son 
was Any anakadori' Pandion, who reigned forty-eight years. As he was very wise, 
he relinquished the other country to the Soren, whom he caused to be crowned, and 
restrained his own rule to his own kingdom. His son was Savuntira-pushana- 
Pandion, who ruled fifty-five years. He married the daughters both of the Soren 
and Sera kings; and having, besides, many concubines, twenty-four children were 
bom to him. Of these, the eldest, by the daughter of the Soren, who was named 
Savuntiriyan, reigned seventy years. His son was Ananta-pushana- Pandion, who 
ruled sixty years. His son was Ananta-irutheya, whose reign lasted during twenty- 
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seven years. The whole thus far makes thirteen reigns, coming down to the year of 
the Cali-yuga six hundred and sixty-three. 

Section 2. — Sorcn conquest^ and re-conquest by the Fandion race. 

Afterwards, as the posterity of Abimanya, of the race of the moon, who ruled in the 
north, had become extinct, and as Parakirama-Soren was a warlike prince, he negoci- 
ated with Ribmijeya, of the race of the sun, and by his aid drove out the Pandion^ 
and took the crown to himself. He ruled for thirty years. His son was Kulottunga- 
Soren^ whose period of rule was forty years. His son was Pajyala-Soren^ who 
reigned thirty-five years. His son was Loga-retskaga-Soreny and his reign was 
thirty years. 

As one of the Pandion race, named Devigamanokirenj was much devoted to the 
worship of Minatchi^ he, through the favor of the goddess, conquered the Soren^ 
took him prisoner, put him in hold, and ruled the kingdom sixty years. Thus there 
were five more kings, who ruled during a period of one hundred and ninety-five 
years. These added to the former make eighteen reigns, coming down to the eight 
hundred and fifty-eighth year of the Cali-yuga, 

Section 3. — Ascendency of Nanda^ a Magadha monarch. 

Afterwards, the son of the last-mentioned was Jeya-punja^Pandiony he reigned 
forty-eight years. As he was contemporary with Nanda, who reigned in the north, he 
went to pay him homage, gave tribute for his country, and thus ruled as a tributary. 
His son was Pararaja-^kesari-Pandionj who reigned fifty-three years. He by his 
valour conquered some other countries; and ruled over them, as well as over the 
Pandion country. His son was Calinga-marrtana-Pandiony who reigned forty-five 
years. His son was Rya-jpushana-'Pandion^ whose reign occupied fifty-two years. 
His son was Deva-pushana^Pandion^ who ruled forty-seven years. His son was 
Raja-kulottunia-Pandionj who reigned eighty years. Thus twenty-four reigns were 
completed, coming down to the one thousand one hundred and eighty-third year of 
the Cali-yuga. 
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Section 4. — Rule of Vicrmnaditya of Vjayiny and his viceroys. 

Subsequently, for one hundred years, during the time of Vicramathiten^ {Vicra^ 
maditya^) there was no Pandion king. 

But one of the Pandion race, named Deva-pushana^ went to visit VicramiAhkeny 
and, speaking to him courteously, besought him to restore his (the Pandion's) 
country, which was done; and from this prince, down to Raja-sartulen, there was a 
succession of twenty-five additional reigns, occupying eight hundred years- 



Section 6. — Vicramaditya ; Salivahana; and Bya^ with his deputies. 

Afterwards, as there was no posterity to the Pandions, the country devolved as 
before to the sovereignty of Vicramathiteny by conquest, and he ruled down to the 
three thousand one hundred and seventy-ninth year of the Cali-yuga.* After him 
was Salivahana^ who ruled nine hundred and ninety years^ 

Subsequently, Bya-raja reigned one hundred years. During his rule, three persons 
of the Pandion race, (collateral branches,) named, Rcga-pushanay Deva^pushana, and 
Kula-pushanay in consequence of interceding with king Bya, ruled the Pandion 
kingdom sixty years. For forty years afterwajds the country was its own master, or 
without kingly rule. 



Section 6. — Ascendancy of strangers, and re-conquest by the Pandion race. 

While such was the case, the Abiral, the Kertipiyal^ the Yevanaly these, and certain 
father kings of countries, ruled for some short time. In this state of things one of the 
Pandion race, named Soma-suntera-Pandiony drove them away, and ruled the kingdom 
for twenty years. His son, Karpura-suntera-Pandiony reigned thirty-four years. 



* There is here a mistake. The account would give 106 years for Vicramaditya's second rule, and 
then adding the 990 years for Salivahana, the total of 3179 is completed ; though the exact construetioB 
of the MS. makes Vicramadiiya rule down to this time, and the 990 years of SaUvnAana to follow 
after. 
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His son was Cumara-segara-Pandion. His son was Suntara-raja-Pandian. His 
son was Senmuka-raja'Pandion. The reigns of these three last occupied eighty years. 
While the son of the latter^ who was named MerU'Suntera-Pandion^ ruled^ he had 
dominion over the Soren^ the Seray and the Pandion kingdoms. His son was Indra- 
varunen, who reigned twenty-three years. As he released the Sorcn king from confine- 
ment, and crowned him, the latter gave his daughter to the Pandian to wife. His 
son was Chandra- kula-tipa- Pandion, who ruled for twenty years. His son was 
Mina-kethana-Pandion^ who, after reigning fifteen years, caused his son, Mina-tuvasa- 
Pandion, to be crowned; and resigning to him the kingdom, he himself weht on 
pilgrimage to Casi^ (Benares,) and bathed there: at Casi he obtained beatification. 
, The son (of his son) was Magara-tuvasa-Pandion, who, as he maintained a 
hundred thousand horses of each color, conquered the surrounding countries, and 
reigned twenty-five years. His son was Mart anda- Pandion, who ruled thirty-five years. 
As he worshipped, with fasting, the god Suryen, (i. e.the sun,) he obtained a great 
many kinds of gifts. His son, Kavalayananten, reigned four years. Being accustomed 
to carry on commerce by sea, he acquired great riches ; but on one occasion, sailing 
on board ship, a great storm arose, by reason of which the ship foundered, and he 
perished- After him, the husband of his daughter ruled twenty years : his name was 
Gunalayen. Being greatly afflicted with grief, he refused to reign in Madura, but 
built a town outside, and there exercised his rule. His son was Sadhuru-vicaren^ 
who ruled twenty-five years. As he received gifts from Cali-ka-devi, so he conquered 
all enemies around, and victoriously reigned. His son was Sadhuru-sangaren, who 
ruled thirty-four years. In his time, as there was no male posterity to the Soren 
king, the latter gave his daughter to the Pandion in marriage, and of two sons which 
were thus born to the latter, the youngest inherited the Soren kingdom; while 
the eldest son, named Vira-varma- Pandion, inherited the Pandion kingdom, and 
reigned forty years. He conquered the Maliyalam (or Sera) country with other 
places, and derived tribute from them. His son was Vira-bagu- Pandion, who ruled 
thirty-five years. He was a great devotee of Siva, and built many Saiva temples. 
His son was Maguda-vardanen, who, after reigning fifteen years, engaged in war with 
the Soren king ; and was killed in consequence. His son was Vq^ra-singhu, who 
ruled twenty-iive years. His son, Varuna-kulotthungen^ reigned thirty-nine years. 
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He conquered the SareUj and acquired some territory. His son was Athuviramen^^ 
who reigned twenty-five years. There was a close friendship between him and the 
Soren king, and both joining their forces together, conquered much territory. His 
son was Kula-vartanen^ who reigned thirty-three years. After him, some kings 
ruled seventy-five years. 



Section 7. — Mahomedan conquest and invasion. 

Afterwards, in the year of Saliwihana-sagartafn, one thousand two hundred and 
forty-six, corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the destruction of 
Gollam (Quilon), two hundred and twenty -seven^ agreeing with the Ani month of 
Rtidi-rottkari year, when one named Paracrama-Pandion was reigning, Athi^uUan- 
mulky and one called Nem came from Delhi in the norths and taking Paracrama- 
dever captive, they sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country* 

From that time forwards, as affairs were conducted ii;i the Mahomedan manner, the 
Mathuraunayanar-vayata-perumal {Siva's image) went and remained in the Narga f 
country : then the five letter-sacred J wall (of the temple), and the various things 
connected with it, were thrown down. The shrine of the god, and the porch at its 
entrance, the great choultry, the higher tower, and the entrance tower, alone escaped 
destruction. 



Section 8. — Mysore conquest^ and restoration of the Pandions^ down to the close 

of that dynasty. 

Subsequently, in the {Sativahand) Sagartam year one thousand two hundred and 
ninety three, corresponding with Virotaikiruthi year (of the Indian cycle), CampanL 
udiaverf a Carnata man, general of the Mysore raja's forces, came and cut off and 



* He translated into high poetical Tamil the Nigazham, or story of king Naian,' hy some supposed 
to be the Assyrian Ninus. 

t Pertains to the Jlfala^Ai district, or Malabar coast. 

t The mantra of the Saitfos contains five letters; that of the VaisknavaWf eight ; and that of the 
followers of Siu^amtfityeM, six*. See p. 174^ 
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drove away the Mabomedan. He removed the sandal-paste* (over the images) of the 
Siva and Vishnu temples ; and making the god condescend to arise and dwell iii' 
the temple, he instituted researclms concerning persons of the Pan^on race, as the 
result of which he caused Sama'Segara-Pandion to be crowned. He reigned seven<* 
teen years. His son, Soma-suntera-Pandion, ruled thirty-five years. The reign of 
his son, Raja-raja-Pandionj was twenty-two years. His son, Raja^kufffara'Pandum^ 
reigned sixteen years. His son was Rya-segara-Pandiany whose rule was eighteen 
years. His son was Rama-varment who reigned thirty-six years. His son was 
VarthajTiffa-Pandionf whose reign lasted nineteen years. His son was Cumara^inghu, 
who reigned sixteen years. His son was Bhima-^hena'Pandion, the period of whose 
reign was forty years. His son was Perataba^rqja, who ruled fifteen years. His son, 
Vara-guna-Pandiony reigned twenty-seven years. His son was Cumara-Chandren, 
and his reign continued during twenty-two years. Varatuf^eny his son, reigned 
eight years. His son was Kulottungeny who reigned nineteen years. Chandra- 
segareUy bis son, ruled tbirty-five years. Thus fifteen reigns occupied three hundred 
and forty-five years. 

Section 9. — Bisnagar conquest^ and ruk of Carnataca lords. 

During this state of things, in the year of the Cali-yuga four thousand five hundred 
and thirty three, corresponding with the year of the era of SaHvahana-sagartam one 
thousand three hundred and fifty-four, and Pariyatabi year (of the Indian cycle), by 
command of the Rayer (of Bisnagar)^ Cottiyam-nagama-Naicker came and conquered 
the Pandion country. (Afterwards), down to Isvara year, being twen^-six years, 
Visvanatha-Naicker ruled the country. His son was Peria-kistnama^Naicker, who 
ruled thirty-one years, from the year Vegudaniya down to that of Kilaka. His 
son was Peria-virapa-Naicker, who reigned from Savumiya year down to Jva 
year, being twenty^even years. His son was Vtsiapa- Naicker^ who ruled from 
Dathu year down to Manmatha year, being twenty years. His younger brother, 
CumaraJtistnama-NaickeTy reigned from Durmuki year down to Pariyatabi year. 

* It 18 said, that in times of distress, when fujei cannot be made, it is customaiy to cover orer the 
image with sandal-wood powder mixed with other perfumes, and in this state to put it by. 
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being seventeen years. His son, Mutthu-Kistnapa-Ndickerf being a child, kis usele^ 
Castururangapa-Naickeri from Pramathyicha year down to Sidharti year ruled seven' 
years. Afterwards Mutthu-kistnapa-Naicker himself ruled from Ravuttiri year 
down to Virothi year, or thirty-one years. His son was Mutthu-virapa-Naickery 
who reigned from Vigarthi year down to Dunmathi year, or thirty-two years. His 
younger brother, the distinguished TrimaH-^Naicker^ ruled from Dundumi down to 
Piiava year, being forty years. His son was MtUthw-virapa-Naicker^ who ruled 
from Subakirathi year down to Virothikirathi year,, or ten years- His son, Choka^ruUha-- 
NtnckeTj ruled from Parithabi down to Prabava year, being twenty-six years. His 
son -w^s .Ranga-Kistna-mutthtt-virapa^Naicker^ who reigned from Vibava year dowu 
to Bava year, or seven years. His son, Vijea^ranga-Choka-natha^Naidier, being a 
child, his grandmother Mangamal^ ruled from Iva year down to Nandana year, being 
eighteen years. Afterwards Vyea-Tanga-Choka'^natha-Naickerj ruled from Vijca year 
down to Virothdkirathi year, or nineteen years. Thus fourteen reigns of Carnataca. 
lords, UomVisvanatha'^I^ aicker down to V^ea-ranga-Choka^natha^Nakkery occupied 
three hundred and eleven years. 



Section 10. — Civil discord, attd Mahomedan intervention. 

After the death of Vyea-ranga, as he left no child, his wife, Minatchi-ammalr 
assumed the crown, and while governing the kingdom, one named Vangaru-tirumali- 
Naicker, insisting "The rightful heir to the crown is myself," he and the elder brother 
of Minatchi-ammat, named Venkita^perutnal-Naicker, maintained a fierce dispute, 
tending to arms, and Venkita-perumaUNaicker wrote to the distinguished Cfta/t^iS-^^jrAed 
(for aid) ; Vangaru-tirumali-Naicker wrote to the Nabob Sabd'AH-k/ian. In conse- 
quence, these Mahomedans both came, and severally promising to each candidate 
^ We will crown you," they contended together. As there was an intention to 
seize Vengaru4irumali-Naicker^ (he, knowing this design,) came to Madura^ and 
assumed the crown. While matters were thus situated in the Sagartam year one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-five, on the thirtieth day of Vyasi month, of Sidharti 
year, hearing that BaddeJihan, brother of Chunda-saheb, had taken Dindigul, the- 
(rulmg) persons, who were in Madura, left it and went away. 



NOTES. 



(RESUMED.) 



CHAPTER IV.-SECTION 1. 

In tills section of the leading Manuscript, the incarnations of Vishnu ara ao intermingled 
with other things, which carry with them the appearance of loose and arbitrary arrange- 
jnent^ that we must seek to disentangle the subject from this mytbolog^ical admixture before 
we proceed. The first incarnation of Vishnu^ in the form of a fish, relates unquestionably to 
the j)er]od of tJbe deluge. The second, in which the earth is represented as having been 
snpporied on the back of a tortoise, and the third, in which the earth was divided by the 
tasks of a boar, are by some referred to the same period ; but are, in truth, quite obscure as 
Co any historical reference whatever. The fourth, in which the god assumed the shape of a 
being half-man half-lion, has been supposed by Sir W. Jones to relate to Nimrod and the 
tower of Babel; but how far satisfactorily, may admit of a question: at least a suspension of 
judgment can be no evil. The fifth, in which the god in the shape of a dwarf first imposed, 
on, and then trampled on a tyrant, is also entirely obscure, unless we knew more of the 
locality and history of the circumstance. The fifth, in which the god destroyed great 
nnmbers of the royal race of the sun, is restrained, we believe, to India as to locality; and is 
probably connected with real history, there having been some great war in the era of Para^ 
suramay who at an early period distinguished himself by having cut off the head of his own 
motber, as an act of filial piety towards his father ! The seventh avcUar, is that of Rama^ 
the aon of Desaratka^ who was of the race of the sun, who reigned at Ayodhya^ (the modern 
Oude^) and was engaged in the famous war with Havana, king of Lanca, or Ceylon, being 
the chief subject of the Ramayana; a work which, when divested of poetry and fable, may 
contain a little, and perhaps only a little, truth. The eighth and ninth avataraSy bring us 
down to the era of ttie Barailiam^ another great poem, which, with as much of fable as 
the preceding, contains probably more of history. It is to be noted, that the Manuscript 
makes no mention of Buddha «s an avatar of VishnUf in which it adheres to the more 
common Hindu system; and in proportion strengthens the opinion that the, by some 
supposed eighth, avatar of VishnUy that is Buddha^ was in reality the founder of the 
system usually called after his name. Balabathra-Rama is comparatively an insignificant 
personage when placed beside bis brother Krishna; and the incarnation of the god in the 
person of two brothers at the same time, though we believe unexplained by those who 
follow this arrangement of the avataras, is a mere trifle in the vast aggregate of Hindu 
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mvention. The tenth avatar j ss yet future, needs no remark; unless it be the coincidence 
with other predictions of the destruction of the world, as preparatory to a new era of trutb 
and righteousness. 

Reverting to the order of the four ages, we are reslrained, apparently, by the first to the 
period shortly posterior to the deluge. The writer is reminded of a conjecture by himself, 
only very loosely thrown out, that the first two* ages might relate to the antediluvian 
period. It was not insisted on; and probably, with more truth and safety, those two age» 
may be regarded as immediately and very nearly postdiluvian. But as to the assumption of 
twenty -seven great ages elapsing between the beginning of Vaivasutha^s rule and that 
particular Kiretha^yuga in which the Matsya-avataray that is, the deluge, occurred, it maj 
be safely rejected as inconsistent with itself and the whole Hindu system. Now, when we 
look at the names of the arbiters of the world during this first or pure age immediately 
after the flood, they do not appear to be, properly speaking, Indian: that is, we infer that 
they did not rule in any place east of the river Indus and south of Himalaya. We ground 
this inference, partly on the iact of Bel, or Mahaialiy being one of the kings and demi^gods 
of the Chaldeans, and partly on other circumstances. At the same time, two of the names,, 
that is, Mitsukunten and Hari-chandrenj do appear in our list of the kings of the race of 
the sun, afibrding a corrective caution against any hasty inference ; though it may be that these- 
two were named after others of earlier date. This would seem to be the proper place to^ 
notice the conclusion at which Sir W. Jones so directly points in his Sixth Annual Discourse^ 
or that on the Persians. It wilt be every way best to quote his own language; which ie> 
the following. 

^^ A fortunate discovery, for which I was first indebted to Mir Muhammed Husaitij one 
^ of the most intelligent Maselmans in India, has at once dissipated the cloud, and cast & 
gleam of light on the primeval history of Iran and of the human race, of which I had 
long despaired, and which could hardly have dawned from any other quarter. 

^^ The^ rare and interesting tract on twelve different religions, entitled the Dabistan, and 
^ composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of Caskmir, named Mohsan, but distin- 
^ guished by the assumed surname of Fani, or Perishable, begins with a wonderfully 
^ curious chapter on the religion of Htishang, which was long anterior to that of ZeraiushJt, 
^ but had continued to be secretly professed by many learned Persians even to the author^s 
'^ time; and several of the most eminent of them, dissenting in nrany points from the Gabrs, 
^^ and persecuted by the ruling powers of their country, had retired to India; where they 
*^ compiled a number of books, now extremely scarce, which Mohsan had perused, and with- 
^^ the writers of which, or with many of them, he had contracted an intimate friendship: 
'^ from them he learned, that a powerful monarchy had been established for ages in Iran 
^^ before the accession of Cayumers, that it was called the Mafiabadian dynasty, for a-. 
^^ riMtsoB vrhich will soon be mentioned, and that many princes, of v^hom seven or eight onlj 
'^ are named in the Dahistan, and among them Mahbul, ot Maha Belt, had raised their 

* Mr. Bentley nys " the Saiya-ffug' commenced at the creation ;" and he oonaid'ere that age as occapying the 
sntedilvTian period. (As. Res. vol. S, art- 21. On Hin^u Eraa,) He is, however, too positive r and there u, besides, ne- 
just reison for considering the whole period heforetheflood.to have been particnhiriypare*. ¥ide Gen. vi. 6» 
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^ empire to the zenith of human glory. If we can rely on this evidence, which to imr 
*' appears unexceptionable, the /raman monarchy must have been the oldest in the worlds 
Again. ** The planetary worship in Persia seems only a part of a far more complicated 
*^ religion, which we now 6nd in these Indian provinces; for A/oA«an assures us, that, in the 
*^ opinion of the best informed Persians, who professed the faith of Hushang, distinguished 
'^ from that of Zeratusht, the first monarch of Iran and of the whole earth was Mahabadj 
a word apparently Sanscrit, who divided the people into four orders, the religious, the* 
military, the commercial, and the servile, to which he assigned names unquestionably the 
same in their origin with those now applied to the four primary classes of the Hindus, 
^^ They added, that he received from the creator, and promulgated among men, a sacred 
^^ book in a heavenly language, to which the Muselman author gives the Arabic title of 
^^ Desaiir, or regulations, but the original name of which he has not mentioned; and that 
^^ fourteen Mahabads had appeared or would appear in human shapes for the governtnent 
^'of this world: now when we know, that the Hindus believe in fourteen Menus, or 
'' celestial personages with similar functions, the first of whom left a book fiX regulations, or 
^' divim ordinances, which they hold equal to the Veda, and the language of which they 
** believe to be that of the gods, we can hardly doubt, that the first corruption of the purest 
'^ and oldest religion was the system of Indian theology, invented by the Brahmans and 
^ prevalent in these territories, where the book of MahaJbad or Menu is at this hour the 
'^ standard of all religious and moral duties. 

Finally. *^ Thus has it been proved by clear evidence and plain reasoning, that a powerful 
'^ monarchy was established in Iran long before the Assyrian, or Pishdadi, government ;. 
*' that it was in truth a Hindu monarchy, though, if any chuse to call it Cusian, Casdeany. 
** or Pythian, we shall not enter into a debate on mere names ; that it subsisted many 
'' centuries, and that its history has been ingrafted on that of the Hindus, who founded 
" the monarchies of Ayodhya and Indraprestha?^ 

We will not say that we at once surrender our judgment to this conclusion. The infer* 
enee appears to us certainly something more than plausible, perhaps probable ; but we should 
be glad to discover confirming evidence. The reason is, that in the whole of that anniver- 
sary discourse, we note various links in the chain of deduction, not exempt from possibility of 
error, in the supposed connexion ; and because the chief stress is laid on the Dj^btstan, a 
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single testimony of a. single author, who derived some of his information from hearsay 
evidence. Many considerations have at various times impressed us with the importance of 
plain literal translations of all ancient books which may bear, or are thought to bear, on the 
illustration of obscure or difficult points in history. And an entire translation of the 
Dabistan ,* if it be not already fully translated , is a desideratum^ Sir W. Jones often appeared 
to retire, with instinctive delicacy of taste, from the idea of mere translations ; and nepeatedly 
laid claim to confidence in the results adduced of bis private researches. Nevertheless, we- 
have witnessed hi» peculiar mode of selecting some and shading other circumstances to* 
have been productive of great errors and prejudices in inferior minds, who erroneously 



* Sir W. Onseley nvmben a copy of this work among the Persian MSS. poflsesaed by him in Eorope : a fuU transla>^ 
tlon therefore mn«t have heen long attainable* See Preface to Tarihh Jehan Jira,. p. «vii» 
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«iippQBed liMt they h^d all needrul data before tbem ; aod it is chiefly on such account thai 
we could have wished ^ had it been practicable, for more of mere translation from Sir W« 
Jones; without impeding a particle of bis deductions, or injuring the confidence fully felt 
that be always honestly and nobly stated only what be was convinced to be truth. And^ 
happily, tmlh owes him great obligations. Whether the Braminical religion however was 
first originated in any region west or north of the Indus, is a point which we could wish to 
see satisfactorily elucidated. 

Colonel Wiifordy in a passage of his dissertation on the chronology of the Hindus, tells us 
that the Bramins themselves acknowledge Uia% they are not natives of India, but that they, 
descended into the pliins of Hindustan through the pass oS Heri-dwar. Hence we might 
conjecture that the country around Balkh and Smmarcand was their original abode; especially 
as the latter name is only a corruption of Marcandeya, a personage so famous in the Bram<» 
inical records; and in ancient maps the name of the city Samarcand is spelt Marcandeya, 
Exclusive of these indications, there is every probability of the Bramins having migrated 
southerly from the fact of their bringing with them the Sanscrit language, and ingrafting 
it, fMire or derived, upon the substratum of the vernacular dialects of southern India; which 
dialects, moreover, as regards such substratum, have so great a resemblance as to leave open 
an inference that they were originally one language. The architecture of the Pagoda 
towers, when divested of ornaments, is Chaldaic or Babylonian. Sir W. Jones assures us 
that the most ancient language of Persia is nearly the same with Sanscrit. We have been 
surprised to meet with two or three Chaldee words in the substratum of Tamil, bearing the 
same meanings; and possibly remnants of a primitive language. It is perhaps more surpris- 
ing to meet with Saxon-English words in the substratum of the Tamil, only a little altered, 
sometimes in senile sometimes in sound. These remarks indeed are adventitious to the 
subject; but we think that there is room afforded , by various indications, for inquiry as to 
who the Bramins originally were, and whence they Jirsi came. Conjectures, and some 
supports to those conjectures, have not been wanting, tending to trace the Bramins into 
emigrations of portions of the lost ten tribes of Israel ; and a fair digest of affirmative 
inferences and negative objections is perhaps desirable. 

AiB regards the monarchical history of the early period, adverted to by the portion of th^ 
leading Manuscript under consideration, we believe that Mahahali^ whose name, under 
diverse variations, is perpetually occurring in Hindu books and names of places, is none 
other than the Bel or Belus of the Chaldeans : we have glanced into Avdal's translation of 
FaftherChamich^History of Armenia, hoping, from faint recollections of a former perusal, to 
find something there; but what we do find ooncerniog Belus and Haic, son of Togormah 
and father of the Armenians, is, we fear, rather fabulous; and, at all events, adds nothing to 
our knowledge as to Belus, or the early Chaldean monarchy. The Persian histories give no 
Hght on the subject, since they begin with Caimuras, do not agree with each other, and 
in the early portions, like all profane history, deal very much in fables. We pass on, not 
without eome feeling of disappointment, and doubtful whether the subject be not so 
involved in such obscurity as to be hopeless of becoming explored; nor is there possibly, 
apart from curiosity, much to repay investigation. 

In the next age, (vide MSS.) we meet with the names of Sakarer, Regu, and Desaraiher, 
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In the list of the kings of the solar pedigree; and find Kariaviriyenf incidentally mentioned, 
in the lunar genealogy, as contemporary with Acamhathi^ who married the daughter of 
Kartaviriyerij named Banvathi. We may presume, therefore, that in this age we are 
restricted to India proper. In the third age, Pandu and Dhermar are of the lunar race. 
NalleUy a well known name, the hero of the Nigazhamy is found in the solar pedigree. BuUhan 
is at the head of the lunar pedigree, and therefore misplaced in the leading MS. by being put 
in the third age. Of the kings mentioned in the fourth age, the whole are of the lunar race ; 
though not agreeing, after Sataniken, with the list in the second volume of the Asiatic 
Researches. We find, therefore, that of the rulers mentioned in this section, the first six may 
have held dominion out of India proper; the next four probably ruled within its boundaries, 
their capital being Ayodhya-puri, and they of the solar race; the remainder, as also the 
greater number, are, with one exception, of the lunar genealogy ; and, both previously and 
subsequently to Panduj the site of their.government was Hasiina-puri, 

The present seems to be the suitable place for introducing the Genealogical Manuscripts, 
which are referred to in the last paragraph. The first relates to the solar pedigree, and 
eomes down to a few generations later than the famous Rama-Chandra, As it is very 
brief, and contains nothing exceptionable in point of matter, we shall give the original and 
translation in parallel pages. 

The other Manuscript, relating to the contemporary pedigree, will immediately follow, in 
English only; both because it is simply a brief abstract from the Barathamy and because some 
portions will be abbreviated, while every thing important will be carefully retained. In that 
portion which relates to the visit of Arjuna to Madura^ only very slightly touched on by the 
MS., we shall amplify the account with an abstract, made by ourselves, from a prose version 
of the Barathamy procured expressly for the purpose. Any digest,, or connected observations, 
onay best come in at the close. 
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THE GENEALOGY OF KINGS OF THE RACE OF THE SUN. 



The son oi Brahma is Casiyapen; and Atithi is the daughter of Daccen (or Daksha); 
and the offspring, or son, of these two is SUryen (the Sun). The daughter of Tovattat 
w Sangnaki; and the offspring of the Sun by the latter is Vaivasuthu-manu. The 
children of the latter are Icuvacu (Icshwacu) and //e/i, these two kings: Viruki 
was the son of Icuvacu^ obtained by worshipping Paramesvarer (^Siva) on the thirteenth 
titki (day) of the new and full moon s age, which is termed Peradasha^kalam.^ This 
Virukij by worshipping the god regularly on Soma-varamy or Monday, obtained a 
son named Kuttan. The son of this Kakutten^ was Suyathanen. His son was 
Apraken. His son was Vichuvaken. His son was Atiraken. He, through praising 
the heavenly Siva by reciting the Vedas^ obtained a son named Yuvanachuven. 
His son was SuvatthL His son was Brigutachuven. His son was Tlradachuveju 
His son was Aprameyen. His son was Arriyachuven. His son was Nicumben. His 
son was Sembavachuven. He, by worshipping Sambumurti (Siva), obtained a son 
named Arunachuven. His son was Yuvanchuven. His son was Mantatha. His 
sons were Ambareshen^ Purukuchen, and Musukunden. The son of the eldest, Am^ 
baresheUy was Yuvanachuven. His son was Irathen. His son was Arithen. His son 
Was Purukuchen. His son was Tirisatachu. His son was ChembuthL He, by favor 
of Sambu-murti (Siva)^ received a son named Virutten. His son was Hannaraniyen. 
His son was Vidathachuven. His son was Ariyachuven. His son was Vasumana. 
His son was Tiridanuva. His son was Surya-vannen. His son was Sattiyadannen. 
His son was Arrichandren. His son was Logidasven. His son was Rogithen* His 
son was Tunden. His son was Vijiyen. His son was Karuken. His son was Viruken. 



* The bright and dark fortnights of the moon's age are both alike termed pacskam. From the 
GOBJiractioo and opposition, thirteen days are reckoned, and in each case the time when the moon has 
just set is termed Peradnka-kalam. It is observed as a solemnity in Siva temples ; but not in thosf 
dedicated to Vuhnu^ under any one of his various names. 

t The MS. has both modes of spelling: in Sanscrit the name is JTaiicslasi. 
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His son was Vagu* HU son was Saccaren* He bad two wives, named Pirabai and 
Banuvathi By the eldest {Ferabai) be bad sixty thousand cbildren, being tbose 
wbo cleaved the earth and made a sea.* The son of Banuvathi was Asamaiyasen. 
The son of this latter was Anjuman* His son was Tiliben. His son was Bagirathen^ 
who brought down the heavenly Ganga to earth.f His son was Suluthen. His 
son was Narpakm. His son was Sintfiu-tipen. His son was Ayudayu. His son 
was Iruthupanen. His son was Suthasen. His son was Mitterajaken. His son 
was Achumagen. His son was Naculen. His son was Dasarathen. His son was 
Athirathen. His son was Vichuvaken. His son was Kattuvangen. His son was 
Tirgavagu. His son was RagUy who conquered the god Indren. His son was 
Aiyen. His son was Dasarathen* When this king was ruling, forasmuch as 
Ravanefiy Kumbakernen^ and other racshasas^ greatly oppressed the god Indren 
and other rishis and celestials, these went in a body to Vaicantha and besought 
help of Visknuy who became incarnate as the children of Dasarathen^ that is to 
say, as RameUj Lachamanerij Baratkerij and Satturuken.X When these, together with 



* The story to which allusion is made is told in the first book of the Baratham. When an Aiwa^ 
meAa -ynffrnm wv being perfomed, Indren, to Mcure bis kiogdooi afainat evildeti|[;a8, stole the borvo 
that waa loosed to wander about, and concealed it behind a mhi, who was performing penance in 
a ca^e. The horse not being found any where, the sixty-four thousand resolved on digging up the 
eardi. They did ao tilt they came to the ri$k€g cave, who, incenaed at them, radiiced tbtm by faia 
malediction to ashea ; and thus aooomplished the crafty design of Indren^ Ib^ only son of the 
younger wife came, and by supplicating the hermit, had the horse restored. 

f We have here another allusion to a fabulous tale of the Baratham : according to which authority, 
Bagtrathen was afflicted at the death of the sixty-four thousand, as their souls would be in purga- 
tory ; and, inquiring how they could be released and sent to heaven, the Bramins told him it might be 
by propitiating Siva, and imploring him to send down the goddess Ganga (residing in his hair) to 
the earth upon the ashes of the consumed sixty-four thousand. This was accomplished, and Siva 
toM Bagirathen, that which way soever he might go, the said Ganga should follow him. Bagirathen 
accordingly ran till he came to a place where Agaityar (a very convenient sage on every occasion) was 
performing penance ; who, seeing the river impetuously following, took it up in his hand, and swallowed 
it. But on being implored by Bagirathen, he again evacuated tt ; and hence the sea became salt. 
The ordinary name of the sea, Samudra, is even said to be derived from this circumstance. One can 
scarcely attend to such puerilities without wonder, that the learning of the Bramins should have been 
by some so indiscriminately extolled. 

X Viiknu beeame Rama: the serpent Athi'$e$han, on which Vishnu reposes, became Latehmanen: 
and the Chanh and Chakram {shell and discms, Vishnu's emblems) became severally Barathen and 
Saituruhen. 

8 H 
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mgstf9V(i^L£^uapes[mr(y:^^SfU^S'caiFemQfiQQijiB^rev(yifi9^irQi(uQfiQiS'c^sQih§ij(^ 
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0sir§igBaQ^ir€avi^03meii9p^irirQi€afrer9eiDp€tDuai(eij^au:^trQi^ 

iS§)eOiaG!>euSQeo8€(ppuSiQeO95>Qjp^0ss^jlQ/5Sipjier3QfsJfarQfipei)rSituQQiQ^up 
fitr9sat(B QQjarartLQig'S^irp&r ^^i^Ggst iSpuuLJBe" ^Qpp^trp em/g ntears CL^t^ §)eom 
m>^s^uGuiriu§lirn-^^mea'(Qihusesrarser§jp^ff&p^Qpp9^trQiuQir9mL^aSlriLQQi 
mQTu:ia'^sirsdgn'e'^iasn'jrihum€BJl3Si3i^tmQ^s(guut^t^ia ^^ 
^p^sQ3ir9mQ^(Buirpfi^QQjpjpuLUL^triSQL^3i}u^GV€tsS3QcirGssr(Bu^ 

uiBAparA^QiAL^aApuA^QiALa'sALjasrL^fsA^QiAu^AQsu^pAjSfQiS'^^ 

AuysA GpQiir €lSf<sA^QlAu>sA lS&STsA ^QIAlC^A 9S4F9Qia' ^QiAu^A Qp^ sriTQi 

QeoffBA^^ALQ^ApiririSi^A^^Au^aAs'pfiirGir^r^QiAu^BAuM'gfiSp^rA^m 
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Sita-devi^ tlie wife of Rama^ were, by their father's permission, performing penance 
in a wilderness, Sita^ by the stratagem of Ravanen^ was abducted and taken to 
Lanca^ and there imprisoned. On learning this circumstance, Rama called to his 
aid Sugriven^ with seventy-two velloms (hordes) of forest apes : then setting out, 
these built a bridge across the sea, and going to Lanca they there overcame and 
destroyed Ravanen^ Kumbakerneny IndrajittUy and other two thousand velloms of 
racshasas; after which, crowning Vibushanen^ younger brother of Ravanen, and 
releasing Sita from prison, Rama returned to Ayodhya^ was crowned there, and 
ireigned eleven thousand years. This Ramen had two sons, named Kusen and 
Laven. Kusen had a son named Atithi. His son was Nidathen. His son was 
Nalen. His son was Nabben. His son was Pundariken. His son was Kenuu 
danuva. is son was Devaniken. His son was Pinnakan. His son was Sagachuva. 
His son was Kuttravahgen* His son was Tarbiden. His son was Chandrasirasu. 
His son was BanusUtaren. His son was Satayu^ — ^Thus far is the race of the kings 
ef the Sun* 
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CONTEMPORARY PEDIGREE, OR JUNIOR BRANCH. 



The son of Casiyapa^ by Atithiy the daughter of Dacccn {Dakshd)^ was Suryen (the 
Sun). The son o{ Suryen, by Sangnaki^ was Vaivasutha-manu. The son of that manu 
was lien. This king went inadvertently with his retinue to hunt in a district where 
there was a tank in which Siva and Parvati had, in former time, bathed, and had then 
decreed, that whatsoever men should come into the district around the tank should 
become of the female sex; in consequence of which fiat, unknown as it was to him, the 
king, With his attendants, were all transformed into women. The said king Ikn then 
acquired the feminine appellation Ilai. By marriage otButhany the son of Chandren^ 
to this female, was born Pururdvorchakraverti The son of this ruler, by a divine 
female named Uruvai^ was Ayu (^Ayush). The son of this king, by Perabaiy a king's 
daughter, was Nacuden {Nahushd). By the favor of Paramesvarery this Nacuden had 
a son named Yayathi (Ayati). This Yayathi married Devayanij the Braminical 
daughter of Sukiracharya, preceptor oi the guru of the Asurs; and this (inferior marriage 
on her part) was in consequence of a curse pronounced by Kqjeny the son of Vehara^ 
bagavany preceptor of the gods, to the eifect, that she should not marry a Braminy but in 
the inferior order of kings. Yayathi had also a concubine, Sanmittai {Sarmesthai)y 
daughter of the Asuren king Vidaparuven ( Vishaparma). By the elder, Devayani, was 
born to Yayathi two sons, named Yethu and Duruvasu; and by the younger, Sanmittai^ 
he had three sons, named Durukiyen, Anuy and Puru. As soon as the elder wife 
discovered that, unknown to her, Yayathi had three sons by Sanmittaiy she (^Devayani) 
went to her father Sukiren and complained, who said, ^^sincehehas been imposing on 
us in consequence of the folly of youth, let him forthwith become an old man." Yayathiy 
by reason of this imprecation, having become aged, called together his five sons, and 
said, " whichsoever of you will consent to take my age, and give me his youth, shall 
have the whole of my dominions. And having after a time sufiiciently enjoyed my 
youth, I will restore it and take back my old age." The two elder sons of both wives 
refused ; but the youngest son of the younger wife, named PurUy consented to exchange 

S I 
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youth for dominion. The father accordingly gave up the central and chief part of 
his kingdom to his youngest son. Only to his eldest son, Yethu^ he assigned a small 
domain, but without a crown, on the south-east quarter. To his younger brother, 
Duruvasuj he gave some country to the south, and bid him rule it. To Dtirukiya^ the 
eldest son of the youngest wife, he gave some country on the west. To Anu he gave 
some domain on the north, bidding him rule there. Of the last mentioned four, Duru- 
vasu^ysiYiO received the south for a portion, was the progenitor of all the Pandiya kings. 
The above-mentioned chief of kings, PurUyhy his wife Kavusili, had a son named 
Janamyen. He, by Anantij had a son named Pirasinen. He, by Asumaki^ had a 
son named Samaiyathl He, by Varanghiy the daughter of Usana^ had a son named 
Acambathi. He, by Banuvathi, the daughter of Krithaviriyen^ had a son named 
Sarvabhumi, He, by Keyiy had a son named Jeyachannen. He, by the daughter 
of the king of the Vitharpa country, had a son named Arasinen- He, by Mariyathai^ 
daughter of a Vitharpa king, had a son called Mahasenen, He^ by Svayasi^ 
daughter of a king named Pirasana-sitthu^ had a son called Ayudathu* He, by 
Pati, daughter of a king called PiruthusravasUy had a son named Acrathanen. He, 
by Kanduyiy daughter of a king of the Calinga country, had a son called DevertithL 
He, by Mariyathai^ daughter of a Vitharpa king, had a son named Irisen, He, by 
Angarasaiy had a son named Iruken. He, by Uchvali^ daughter of Daccerif had 
a son named Anthinaren. He, by Sarasvathi^ had a son named Trisunu. He, by 
Kalinthi, had a son named Ililen. He, by Iratanthiriy had a son named Dushiyanten. 
He, by Sacontaliy (the daughter of Visvamittren^) had a son named Barathen. 
He, by Sunantai^ daughter of a king of Casij had a son named Maniyu. He, by 
Savaraniy daughter of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named Sugdttiren. 
He, by Yenthi^ a king's daughter, had a son named Atthi. He, by Asothanaiy 
daughter of a king of the Trikartta country, had a son named Vicuncharen. He, 
by Sunantaij the daughter of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named 
Asamiden. He, by a daughter of a king of the Kegaiya country, had a son named 
Safnavanen. He, by Tapathij had a son named Guru. He, by Subangi^ daughter 
of a king of the Dasaruga country, had a son named Vudurathen- He, by Amarthai, 
daughter of a king of the Magadha country, had a son named Paritchittu. He, by 
Surubaiy daughter of a king, had a son named Vimachenen* He, by Suguma^n^ 
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daughter <jf a king of the Keguiha country, had a son named Piratihen. He, by 
Sunanthij daughter of king Saiyipya^ had a son named Santanu. As had been 
foreordained, the goddess Ganga had a son by Santanu^ named Vidmar (Bisktmd). 
During the time of the Ganga forsaken* Santanu^ a pregnant fish was taken to 
Dasarqjaj head of the fishermen ; and, on being opened, was found to contain a female 
child, smelling of fish, which child he reared as his own. He was head of the navi- 
gators of boats on the nvevYamuna (or Jumna). His foster-daughter, Matsya-kendi^ 
(fish-odour,) being sent by her foster-father to look after the ferry station, where the 
boats were stationed on the river, Par arsarer- Muni came to the ferry while she was 
there, and was ferried over by this female alone. By this female Vyasa was born ; and 
Parasarer restored her to her first appearance, and added the gift of a pleasant odour, 
discernible at a great distance. Her name being altered to Sadhyavathi (or possessing 
truth), she was seen by Santanu^ who seeking her to wife, was refused by the foster- 
father, because the elder child, Vidmar y would inherit the crown. Santanu^ on being 
disappointed in his expectations, became sorrowful and emaciated : and his son Vidmar 
discovering the cause, negociated the marriage, on the principle that he himself would 
never marry ; and thus would ensure the crown as the inheritance of any child by the 
second wife. By her, two sons were born, named Sitterangadhen and Sitteraviriyen. 
When the father, Santanu^ had attained beatification, the elder son, Vidmar, caused 
Sittei^angadhen to be crowned. He, through pride, went alone and fought with the 
Gandharvaj also named Sitteranghadhen ; and, in consequence, was slain. Vidmar now 
caused the other son, Sitter aviriy eft , to be crowned, and to be married to the two 
daughters of the king of Casij who were named Ambi and Ambaiikai, He,' being 
handsome and without care, gave his whole time to these two personable women, and, 
in consequence, brought on the Csheya-rogiy or consumptive Catarrh^ of which he died. 
The race being extinct, the wife of Santanu, one of whose epithets was Yqjana-kendi, 



* Among endless fables, the allusion here is to one very obscure : Ganga had sustained a curse from 
the celestials condemning her to become the wife of a mortal. She was accordingly married to &»- 
tanu^ and had seven children ; which, as soon as horn, she cast into the river : Santanu dared not resist 
her, because she had threatened, that if he did so, she would instantly leave him. He however 
ventured to rescue Vidmar ^ the eighth child, from the water ; and the goddess forsook him. Has 
infanticide in the Ganges been founded on this fable ? 
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said* to Vidmarj the eldest son of Santanu, to the effect, that as he had consulted his 
father s wish by rejecting the crown and becoming B,Brahmachariy (or recluse); so now 
he should fulfil the wish of the mother, by accepting the crown, marrying his brother's 
wives, and thus continue the royal line* He replied, that if he acted so, the world 
would reproach him ; to which she only answered, that it was not proper to allow the 
royal line to become extinct. But he, still refusing, observed, that there was a custom* 
among their ancestors, that when any one died without issue, the elder brother might 
marry the wife of the deceased, and if no elder brother was alive, then the Bramins 
might marry the widow. To this suggestion and proposal, the mother of the deceased 
king joyfully assented; and made Vidmar acquainted with the before concealed 
circumstances of the birth of Vyasaj who in reality was the elder half-brother of 
the deceased. Vya^aj at a former period, had given to her a gift, or charm, by 
virtue of which, the simple act of thinking on him would induce him to appear* 
He now came, and on being made acquainted with the state of circumstances, 
agreed to marry the wife of Sitteraviryen. By Ambi, a blind child was born, 
named Ttrudaracshasa^ and the grief occasioned by the birth of a blind heir, 
caused Vyasa to be again summoned ; when, by Ambalikai^ another son was bom, 
afflicted with the Pandu-rogam^ or a kind of spotted leprosy ; in consequence of 
which he was named Pandu. Further, by a Sudra woman, Vyasa had a son named 
Vidhuren. Afterwards, says the Manuscript, Sadhya-vathi and Vidmar, learning that 
these were the decrees of fate, trained up the children; instructed them in learning; 
invested them with the Ubanainam (or kingly thread) ; and then gave to the elder 
gon the superior crown, and to the second the inferior one;t while the youngest, 
Vidhuren^ was appointed minister to the two others; and on any special cause 
occurring, demanding peculiar attention, Vidmar assisted the minister with his 
counsels. In this way the affairs of the Hifstina-puri kingdom were conducted for a 
considsr^le period of time. 

We have thus the heads of the two races, between whom the war of the Maka- 

* The coincidence of this custom W\\h the rule laid down in the Mosaic law, adverted to in 
St. Matthew, xxii. 24, will not escape the notice of the reader. 

t Resembling^ a custom common to many of the later emperors of Rome. 
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hkarata afterwards raged. Vidhuren has only a subordinate, though sometimes very 
influential^ part assigned to him in the narrative. Tirudaracshaaa and Pandu are 
the. two heads referred to. It will be quite sufficient to state, in general terms, that 
the former is fabled to have had a hundred children, of whom Duryodhen is the only 
one of consequence to be noticed. Pandu had nominally five sons, named DhermO' 
rajaj Bhimen, Arjunen^ Nacukn^ and Saha-deven. To these we may confine our 
attention. Dherma-rajay though the nominal son of the younger brother Pandu, 
yet, in consequence of being born before Duryodhen, had, according to prescriptive 
custom, the right of primogeniture; and would be entitled to succeed to the throne oh 
the death of his uncle Tirudaracshasa. On this account Duryodhen owed to him, in 
particular, an inextinguishable enmity; extended however to all the five brothers. 
Various minor destructive devices having failed, he at length persuaded Tirudarac^ 
shasUy (who became their guardian after the death of Pandu^ to send the whole five, 
under the care of their mother Kantaidevi, to Benares for their education. Duryodhen 
had previously sent workmen to build a house entirely of gum-lac; but the sagacious 
Vidhuren had penetrated his design, and had directed these, or other, workmen to 
prepare a subterraneous passage out of the house. Before the family, by order of 
Urudarcshasa, proceeded to Benares, Vidhuren communicated to Bhimen the design of 
Duryodhen, who had instructed his agent to set fire to the house during the night; 
and informed Bhimen also of the secret subterraneous passage. The first night of 
their abode in this house Bhimen himself set it on fire, and retired, with his mother 
and brothers, by the underground way. Some villagers, who had brought supplies 
to the family, and had slept under the verandah, perished in the flames: |he 
bones of these being found, were taken for the remains of the family ; and when 
tidings of the accident were conveyed to court, Duryodhen put on the semblance <i 
the deepest sorrow for the melancholy loss supposed to be sustained. 

For sometime the family resided in a forest, 'where Bhimen killed one cannibal 
giant. A short time after they wandered to a village, in the neighbourhood of which 
was another kindred giant, whom the villagers propitiated every day by sending a 
child to be devoured. It came to the turn of the woman of the house in which the 
family were hospitably entertained to send her child ; when her bitter lamentations 
induced Bhimen to volunteer and peremptorily to obtrude his services, in appeasing 
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the giant's Yoracity. Bhinwt accordingly rode on the conveyance which carried Ae 
ricei and other accbi^paaiments of the giant^s meal; but these, as stiEited, he devoured by 
&e way ; end in an encounter slew the giant^ and delivered both hostess and villagers 
from their terrors* The news now circulated that a neighbouring king, of the PiUUtha 
counttyi offered his daughter to any one who could bend a certain bow, and with it hit 
a particular mark. The brothers were induced to go to that king, leaving their mother 
in the village, where she was sure to be taken care of. Many kings were assembled tO' 
compete for the prize ; even the hand of Dropidi, the king s daughter. But none 
could even bend the bow quite far enough to receive the string; when Arjune» 
stepped forward, strung the bow without difficulty; and, being an expert marka* 
man, taught by Dronacharyar^ hit the mark. He had next to encounter and to* 
overcome all the rival suitors, after which the prize was conceded. Nevertheless^ 
Drcpidi became the wife of the eldest brother; a proceeding effected through the 
agency of Krishna^ who now comes upon the scene. The fame of the tournament, 
and its result, having reached Tirudaracskasaj he invited the brothers back to his 
court ; begging that the two branches might again become one family. 

This invitation was complied with, but harmony being very difficult, a distinct city, 
named Indracaprestha, was built for the PandavaSj in which many surprising devices 
were effected by the agency, and workmen, of Krishna. Duryodhen going to see the 
new capital, fell into a pond, not discernible by the eye, and struck his head againsi 
a magically invisible beam : being heartily lai]^hed at by Dropidiy he conceived 
bitter hatred ; and a desire of revenge, strengthened both his jealousy of the superior 
splendor of the city, and his former long cherished animosity. On his return, he 
laboured to effect an invitation of Dherma-rqja alone to his father's capital ; whicb 
being effected, he engaged his unsuspicious rival in play at dice, who being unequal 
in the contest, first gave away his capital and his portion of the kingdom, next himr 
self, then his brothers, and lastly Dropidiy his wife, as slaves. This wished-for result 
being accomplished, Duryodhen commanded his slave Dherma-raja to order his wife, 
as his slave also, to come and sweep the house- The poor slave having complied, 
Dropidi remonstrated, shewing that Dherma-raja having first become the slave of 
Bufyodhenj lost, from that moment, all control over her liberty; but the remonstrance 
was unavailing: and she was dragged into the presence of Duryodhen by his miniona^ 



Ivlien she was stripped publicly of various portions of her royal attire; and only savedi 
from entire exposure by a divine intervention; Krishna here opportunely interfering. 
Nevertheless, the prevalence of DuryodherCs influence, vi^ho imposed on the partiality 
of his father, produced the banishment of all the PandavaSy by sending them to do 
penance in the desert for twelve years. Even there, the malice and the stratagems 
of Duryodhen pursued them ; once nearly successfully in taking away their life. And 
a variety of adventures were encountered, not relevant to our subject. 

But previously to the dice-playing of the illustrious Dherma-raja^ Arjunen, the 
most intellectual of the family, had subjected himself to the necessity of travelling, in 
penance, to all the most famous bathing places, in order to wash away an uninten-- 
tional, and apparently very trivial and artificially placed, fault. He accordingly set 
out with a great retinue of Bramins^ and other attendants; but himself in penitential 
garb as a pilgrim. While bathing in the river Bagirathaiy represented as being 
the Ganges, or else a branch of the Ganges^ (most probably the Godavery,) he became, 
not unwillingly, exposed to the influence of a female demon, who is represented 
as having taken him to the inferior world; whence emerging, and collecting his 
attendants, he proceeded on his pilgrimage. This is very succinctly narrated in 
the Manuscript which we have been following, but from a copy of the Baratham 
itself, we have derived the following fuller statement; though still a meager 
abstract. 

Arjunen having bathed in a river named Calinga, and inspected the places around, 
set out with his retinue on further progress. He came to Tirupathi, bathed in the 
tank, paid homage to the god, and went to Kailastri ; thence he proceeded to TirtOr 
yaniy (fifty miles W. N.W. of Madras); thence to Kanchi, going through similar cere- 
monies. From Kanchi he proceeded to Chittambram; thence to Srirangkam; of the 
efiicacy of which place in removing sin a high account is given. Leaving Srirang- 
ham, he visited several temples of inferior note» and then came to Madura. He 
went to the king's great council in his ordinary habiliments of a perscmage doing 
penance, and was received with great honors and distinction. The king, named 
Sittera-bagu-Pandion, (and sometimes called Sittera-viria^Pandioni) appointed his 
abode in the royal gardens ; where the king's daughter, named Sittera^egai, accident* 
ally seeing bim, became enamoured of him, as Arjunen had before been by the sight 
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of the lady, himself then unseen. The result was, a report to the king of his 
daugbter^s being ill, made by her attendants ; with the addition, that a marriage with 
the stranger would alone effect a cure. The king received this annunciation wit& 
'great pleasure, having no son; and first made offers on the subject to ArjuneUj by 
whom they were acceded to, and the marriage was duly solemnized. The kings 
daughter bore a son, whom it was agreed to name Pepiravacen; and Arjunefiy after a 
year's residence, having requested permission to continue his pilgrimage, which leave 
was granted, proceeded southwards to Potheiya-mali^ where he bathed in Agastyars 
tank; thence he went to Sethu^ or Ramiseram; thence to Cape Comorinj in the sea 
near which he also bathed. Continuing his route, he came to five rivers in the 
Maliyalam country, in which no one had yet bathed ; and was cautioned against 
doing so, by a person of the country, as the rivers were inhabited by large alligators. 
Spurning the caution, he charged his attendants to remain on the bank; and 
plunging in, he was attacked by an alligator, which laid hold of one of his feet^ 
but mustering all his strength, being aided by the eight-lettered charm, he stamped 
on the creature and killed it; thereby, says the tale, delivering a female of Indren^^ 
■parieidise, and afterwards four others, who had been thus imprisoned owing to the 
malediction of a riskL Continuing afterwards his journey he came to Dwaracapuri^ 
where, by collusion with his friend Krishna^ he carried oSSubadra^ Krishna's sister^ 
who was designed by Balabadra^ their elder brother, for Duryodhen^ the enemy of 
the Pandavas. Ultimately, Arjuna married Subadra. His son by this marriage 
was Abimanyaf who was killed in the great war ; and the son of the latter was 
ParicsidhUj who ultimately succeeded to the throne. 

To^nter on all the adventures of the five Pandavas, and the circumstances of the 
great war, would be perhaps superfluous. It may be simply observed, that Krishna 
appears throughout the instigator of the war; though the extreme enmity and fatuity 
efDurt/odheh, who fell by the hand of Bhimeny gave great and sufficient occasion. 
Pdriesidhu came into the world still-born, in consequence of an arrow having struck 
bis mother, the daughter of a king, by whose aid the Pandavas had been enabled to 
levy troops. Krishna being called in, said, that if throughout the conduct of the war 
he was exempt from guile or blame, the child would be reanimated; if otherwise, it would 
continue dead. The child became reanimated, and from this circumstance was named 
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H^aricsidhUf the name beiog expressive of a 'trial, or ordeal:"* But the mind of 
Afjuneny in particular, was greatly afflicted at the destruction/by the war, of so many 
immediate relations and kindred. iiTm/ma sought ^to allay bis scruples ; and, by 
Arjunen's 'desire, repeated ^the J»Dg harangue (the Saghvat-igitd) made to Afjunen 
'before the battle. 'But besides this, Vya^a appeared, and said, that by an Astvamedha" 
yaga (or sacrifice of a horse) the *guilt incurred during the war would be removed « 
Ahorse was accordingly let loose, bearing i477^/nellV name, and challenge to all kings, 
on its forehead, and was followed by Aijunen^ accordingto custom. The horse travelled 
'till it came to the southern Pandion kingdom, and was there caught by the king, who, 
according to e^bfished Tule, would have 'to fight the following champion. £ut this 
king was PeparavahanOj and this champion was Afjunen^ his father. Hence the 
former felt hi^ filial love prevail over his braveiy; and on Afjunen coming, he meekly 
delivered over the horse without any demonstrations of combat^ a mode of conduct 
^which roused the ire of Arjunenj and he contemptuously ^called hitniio true eon of a 
>king, since he acted in so dastardly a manner. The interventionof the female demon 
who had formerly entangled Arjunen 'now appeared. She came and 'told Peparava^ 
*hana that it was his duty to -fight his father, inasmuch as Arjunen had slain Vidmar 
(son of Santanu and Ganga) during the war^ on which account /jronga had pro-- 
enounced on Arjunen a malediction, that since he had slain his great uncle he should 
himself be slain by bis own son. In ^consequence, the father and son fought; and 
Afjunen was killed. But Ulusij the aforesaid female demon, interposed, by miracu^ 
lously. raising him to life again; and the whcde family proceeded for a time to 
Hastina-puriy where the horse sacrifice was ^completed. 

There is much interesting and melancholy matter, both as regards Krishna aad bts 
people, and the end >of the Pandavas; but it is sufficient to have epitomized, in a 
connected order, «q much as may bear on the relation of the subject to the southern 
Pandion kingdom. 



* The reader will here again note a coincidence with the very ancient custom of naming children 
from some circumstance attendant on xtbeir birth, as may be seen, among other j)lacea, in Genesis 
w, 29, and xxxv. 19. 
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CHAPTER IV.— SECTION II. 



We shall avail ourselves of the convenient place afforded bj this section to introduce 

some comparative genealogical lists or tables; coming down to the period which it 

indicates^. that is the close of the two most ancient and principal rojal pedigrees; and 

ranging beside one of them^ as correctly as means allow, the first and second. Pandion 

dynasties. 

Solar line. 



sm W. JONES. 



Brahma 
Marichi * 
Casiyapa 
Surya 
Vaivaswata 
Flood 
leshwaeu , 
Vicucshi 
Cucutst^ha . 

Anenas 
Prithu 

Visvagandhi ^ 
Chandra 
Y^ivanaswa 
Srava 

Vrihadaswa . 
Dhundhumara 

Drid'haswa 
Heryaswa 
Nicumbha . 
Crisaswa 
Senajit 
Yuvanaswa . 
Mandbatri ; 



Purucutsa-. 

Traa^dasyu 



OOLONEL WILFORD. 



Swayambhuva 



Satyavrata 

Flood 
Icswacu 
Cucshi 
Vicucshi 
Bana 

Anaranyu ' 
Prithu 
Trisancu 



Dhandbumaia 



Yunavansa 
Mandhata 

Susandhi 

Drnva-sandhi 

Bbarata 

Asitha 



Sam. Chron*. 

2700 B.C. 



2600 



2500 



2100 



saoo 



MANUSCRIPTS. 



Brahma 

Casiyapen ■ 

Suryen 

Vaivasuthu 

Flood 
Icuvacu — Hen' 
Viruki 
Kuttan, or Kaknttan> 

Suyothanen 

Apraken 

Vichuvaken 

Atiraken 

Yuvanachuven- 

Suvatthi 

Brigutachuven 

Tirudachuven 

Aprameyen 

Arriyachuven 

Nicumben 

Sembavachuven 

Arunachuven 

Yuvanachuven 

Mantatha 

( Ambareshen, Purukuchan^ 
( Musukunden 

Yuvanachuven 

Irathen 

Arithen 

Purukuchen 

Tirisatachu 

Chembuthi , 
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sm W. ^ONBS. 


CdLOKEL WILFORD. 


UfANUSCRIPTS. 








Virutten 




Anaranya 


I 


Hannaraniyea 
Vidatbacbuven 




Heryaswa 




Arriyacbuven 




Praruna 




Vasumana 




Trivindhana 




Tiridanuya 




Satyavrata 




Surya-vannen 




Trisancu 




Saitiyadannen 




Harischandra^ 




Arrichandrdn 




Rofaita 




Logidasuyen 




Harita 




Robitben 




Champa 


- 






Sudeva 




Tunden 




Vijaya 


• 


Vijiyen 




Bharuea> 


• 


Karuken 




Vrica 




Viruken 




Bahuca 




Vagu 




Saffara 


Sagara 


Saccaren 




Asamanjas 


Ascamanjas 3200 


Asamanjaseii 




Ansumat 


Ansuman 


Anjuman 






Bilipa 


Tiliben 




Bhagirat^ha^ 


Bhagiratha^ 


Bagirathen 




Sruta 




Sulutben 




Nabfaa 


• 


Narpaken 




Sindhudwipa^ 




Sintbu-tipen 




Ayutayush 




Ayudayu 




Ritaperna- 




Irutbupanen 




Saudasa 




Suthusen 
Mitterajaken 




Asmaca 




Achumagen 




Malaca 




Naculen 




Dasarat^ha 




Dasaratben 




Aidabidi 




Atbiratben 




Viswasaha 




Vicbuyaken 




Ohatwanga 




Kattuyangen^ 




Dirgbababu-. 


Gucustha !U00 


Tirgayagu • 




Ragbu 


Ragbu 

Pravraddba 

Calmashpada 2000 

Sanchana 

Sudarsbana 


RagU' 






Agniyarna 
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SIR W. JONES. 



Aja 

Dasaratba 

Rama 

Cusha 

Atitbi 

NiBhadha 

N abbas 
Pundarica 
Cshemadbanwas 
Devanica 

Next twenty-one names, 
.down to Vrihadbala, cotein- 
porary with the eldest son of 
Pandu. 

Vrihadrana, »100 B.C. (a 
date very much ioo early) . 

In ^he Kah-yugm, feom 
U^-ucriya inclusively, twenty- 
eight names, downto£iiifnttra, 
2100 B. C. (a date also much 
itoo early). 

The fable of 864000 years 
elapsing between Rama and 
Vrihadrana deserves no at- 
tention ; for the Dwaparu- 
yuga is merely a ]K)etical 
period. Mr. Bentley's lK>ld 
method of cutting oiF the right 
band ciphers, would come 
nearer to the true siate of the 
question. 



COLONSL TKfiiPOKO, 



i900 



Sidbraga 

Maru 

Pratbusuca 

Ambarisba 

Nabusha 

Yayati 

Nabbaga 

Aja==Jamadagni 

Da8aratba==Parasu-rama 

JRama==Jamadagui 



1800 



1700 



MANUSCRIPTS. 



Some ef the foregoing -tiamoe 
are placed by Sir W, Jones 
after Devanica. All below him, 
down to the beginning of the 
Kaliyug, we consider to be un- 
certain and contra4lictcMry.. Mr. 
Bentley's violent transpositions 
begin by interposins^ ien kings 
-between Rama and his son Cu- 
sha, in defiance of all authority. 
It is much safer to infer some 
possible deficiency of record 
after Devanica, than to admit 
Mr. Bentley's auppoaed amend- 
ments. 

Some doubt ifi thMw« /oo 
Colonel Wilford*s chronology by 
the incompleteness of his list ; 
bul as he is fuller in the parallel 
genealogy, he may not be far 
out of the way« at ieast in the 
latter. 



Aiyen 

DasaratheR 

Ramen 

Kusen— Lave* 

jVtiHii 

Nidatben 

Naleo 

Nabben 

Pundariken 

Kemadanuva 

Devaniken 

Pinnaken 

Sagachuva 

Kuttravologen 

Tarbiden 

Obandrasirasu 

Banusittaren 

Satayu 

In the Kali-yugam, twenty- 
six kings, from Urushanneu 
down io Sumitren, or twenty- 
eight including them, ruled, 
says the leading MS. during 0541 
yearai, giving an average of 231 
years to each l^ing. On the 
same principle* preceding kings 
would occupy a period of about 
1400 years, or, allowing for 
greater k>ngevity near the floods 
say 1700 years X 656 = 235(| 
years^ which« if the Samaritan 
chronology were followed, would 
fix Snmitren at about 350 years 
B.C., perhaps ^ot very far firoiu 
the truth ; though he probably 
reigned some two or three 
hundred years earlier. On any 
system of chronology, an ap- 
proximation only to truth could 
be attempted. 



■> 
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Contemporary Pedigree, 



«» W. JONES. 



Brahma 
Atri Marichi 

Casyapa 
Chandra — Surya 

Vaivaswata 
Flood 

Budha married to Ha 

Puniravas 

Ayush 

Nahusha 

Yayati 



Puru— Yadu, &c. 

Janamejeya 

Praohinwat 

Pravira 

MeDasyu 

Charupadu 

Sudyu 

Bahugava 

Sanyati 

Ahanyati 



Raudraswa 

Riteyush 

Rantinaya 

Sumati 

Aili 

Dushmanta 

Bharata 

Vilat'ha 

Hiatus conjecturcMi by 
Sir W. Joned. 



COLONEL WILFORD. 



Swayambhuva 



Atri 



Chandra 

Satyavrata 
Flood 

Sara. Chron. 

Budha 2700 B.C. 

Aila or Pururava 

Ayu 

Nahusha 2600 

Yayati 



Puru — Yadu 

Janamejeya 

Prachinwan 

Pravira 

Manasyu 

Abhayada 

Sudhyumna 

Bahugava 

Samyati 

Ahanyati 



2500 



2400 



2300 



g o 
aft*" 

4 3 



Raudrasva 

Riteyu 

Rantibhara 

Sumati 

Raibhi or Ailma 

Dushmanta 

Bharata 

Viurha 2000 



MINOR MANUSCRIPT. 



PANDION KINGS' 



Casyapen 

Chandren — Suryen 

Vaivasuthen 

Flood 

Hen 

Buthen married tollai 

Pururava 

Ayu 

Nacuden 

Yayathi 

Probably tht first set- 
tler in Hindustan of this 
race. 

Puru ( Durukiyen 
Anu) — Yethu 

Jauamejen 

Pirasinen 



The chronology ab«Te 
the era of Ruma cannot 
be considered as adjusted 
with any certainty. 



Samaiyathi 

Ahambathi 

[Sarvabhumi 

Jeyaehannen] 

Arasinen 

Mahasenen 

[Ayudathu 

Acrothanen 

Devertilhi] 

[I risen (Ricsha) 

Iruken] (Rucsha) 

Anthinaren 

TrisuBu 

Ililen 

Dushiyanten 

Bharathen 



Swayambbtt-manu 
Raivata-manu 

Vaivasutha-manu 
Flood 

Artifidally placed at a 
much later period. 

Avataras 
Maha Bali^ &e. 

A mnch longer intenral 

than the other columns 

iBdicate is very probable. 



Duruvasu 

Said in one of the ma- 
nnacripta to be the pro- 
genitor of the Panditm 
kiogs. 



Indren'spefnanee in 
the wilderness 



The country in a 
forest-like condition 



3 M 
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SIR W. JONES. 



Mabyu 
Vrihatcshetra 

Hastin 

Ajamid^ha 

[Ricsha] 

Samwarana 

Curu 

Jahnu 

Suratha 

Vidurat^ha 

[Sarvabbauma 

Jayatsena] 

Radhica 

[Ayutayush 

Acrodbana 

Devatithi] 

[Ricsba] 

Dilipa 
Pratipa 



Santanu 



Vicbitravirya 



Panda 



Yudbisbthir 



Paricblt 



COLONEL WtLFORD. 



Manyu 
Vrabatcsbetra 
Suhotra 
Hasti 

Founder of Hagtina-puri 



MINOR MANUSCRIPT. 



Ajamida 

[Ricsha] 

Samvarana 



1900 



1800 



1600 



Curu 
Jahnu 
Suratha 

Viduratha 1700 
[Sarvabhauma 
Jayatsena] 
Radhica 
[Ayutayu 
Crodbana 
Devatithi] 
[Rucsha] 
Bhimsena 
Dilipa 
Pratipa 1400 



Santanu-— Parasera 
1891 B.C. 

Fixed by a ' recorded 
aBtronomical observation 
of the heliacal rising of 
the star Canopus. 

Satyavati 



1500 



Vicbitravirya 



Arjuna Jarasandha 
Sabadeva 



Maniyu 

Sugottiren 
Atthi 

Vicuncbaren 
Asamiden 

Samavanen 
Kuru 



PANDION KINGS. 



Vuduratben 

Era of 
Dasaratha-Rama or 
Rama-cbandra 

Said in the Sialla Purana 
to be cotemporary with= 



Paritcbittu 
Vimacbenen. 

Piratiben 

Parasarer 
1391 B.C. 

Santanu— Vidmar 



Sadbyavatbi 

Vyasa 
Sitterangadben 
Sitteraviriyen 



Tirudaracsba — Pan- 
dusa 



Discovery of the 
tutelary god. 

The wildernest 
cleared by 

Kdlasegaren 
Maliya-duvasen 

MiNATCHI— SaVUNt 
TEREN 

Ukrama 

Viren 

Abesbega 

Vikrama 

Rajasekara 

Kulottunga 

Anantaguna • 

Kulottu 
=AnaDtaguna-PaDdion 
Kulapusbana 



If the above paraUelism 
be worthy of credit, then 
confirmation is given to 
the supposed confusion 
and incompleteness of the 
two leading genealogies, 
during the Dwapara' 
yugn, and posterior to 
Rama, for a very long line 
of Pandion kings fills up 
this interval, all of whom 
cannot be fabulous* 



Vamasa-segara 



Kuna-Pandion 



Sitterabagu 



Dberma-raja— Arjunen=Peparavabana 

Paricsidhu — ^Abim- 
anyan 



Jeyasingba 

Caiuyuga 3Z 
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SIR W. JONES. 



Janamejeya 

Satanica 

Sabasraniea 

Aswamedhaja 

Asimacrishiia 

Nemichaera 

Upta 

Chittraratha 

Suchirat^ha 

Dhriiimat 

Sushena 

Sunit'ha 

Nrichacshush 

Suc'hinala 

Pariplava 

Sunaya 

Medhavin 

NripaDJeya 

Derva 

Timi 

Vrihadrat'ha 

Sudasa 

Satanica 

Durmadana 

Rahinara 

Dandapani 

Nimi 

Cshemaca 



COLONEL WILFORO. 



MINOR MANUSCRIPT.* 



PANDION KINGS. 



Soiuapi 
12001 rSrutasrava 
|« Ayutayu 
"^ Niramitra 



tc 

c 



1100 Sucshatra 

Vrahatcarma 
Senajita 



The names between 
[ ] are differently placed 
in the MS. 

From the apparent im- 
perfection of all the lists 
we may infer the want of 
complete records. 

This, it may be proba- 
ble, consideration would 
at once soWe the difficul- 
ties pointed out by Sir 
W. Jones ; and render 
the transpoi^itinns of Mr. 
Beotley erideatly super- 
flaoQs. 



Janamejeyen 
Sataniken 
Pirakattiratam 
Jekanu 



Sitteraratha 



Sittera-scnu 



Tirasuohu 

ParipillaveD! 

SuDayen 

Mathavi 

RibuDJey«» 

Tikuman 



Virakesari 

Vicrama-kesari 

Samasartula 

Parakrama-sartula 

Pa r ak rama-pushana 

Sorakulantaga 

Dairiya-varma 

Anyaoakadori 

Savuntira-pushana 

Savuntiriyaii 

Ananta-pushana 

Ananta -iruthoy a 

CalUyuga 663 
Soren conquest 



Sathaniken 



Parak irama-soren 
^ Kulottunffa-soren 

Doubtful parallel 

Panjaia-soren 

Loga-retshaga-soren 
Cali-yuga 798 

Re-conquest by one 
of the Pandion 
race 

(About 400 yearsB.C.) 



Tendapani 

Nimi 

Utchanagen 
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In periods so very remote as those referred to by the two preceding lists, and the 
Manuscripts to which they, in part, relate, we may rationally expect some uncertainties, and 
some confusion of statement from different authorities. There is, however, a concurring force 
of evidence to shew, that every vestige of tradition, antecedent to VaivaswcUaj is antedilu- 
vian. In glancing at that subject, Sir W. Jones seems to look upon names and persons as 
mere astronomical fictions. The mistake, if such it be, is not so gross as that of one * who 
would have all real history begin with Abraham, and reduced, or shall we say exalted, his 
father Terah into an allegorical figure of the zodiac. But with all due deference to his supe- 
rior. Sir W. Jones, we feel bound to take a different view of the subject ; and consider that 
real individuals are denoted, though their names be taken from the sun, or planetary bodies. 
In common with Sir W. Jones, we take Menu, or Manu (as the Tamil has it), to be the same 
radical word with Nuh or Noah, and perhaps, as he conjectures, with Minos the lawgiver 
of Crete. But to restrain ourselves to the patriarch, tbe word Noah, as regards its vowel 
sounds, is determined by theMasoretic pointing, a very modern affair; and though we may 
grant that it conveys the Hebrew sound in the time of the Masorites, yet we are by no means 
constrained to believe it the exact primitive sound ; seeing that the Hebrew, like other lan- 
guages, had suffered fluctuations, until that time, when ceasing to be spoken, it was thought 
fit, by the Masorites, to fix the pronunciation by the invention, or, at all events, minute appli- 
cation, of the vowel points. The prefix of a heemaritic mem to the radical letters of Nuh^ 
would produce the word Menuh; or the taking away such a letter from a primitive word^ 
would leave the Hebrew radicals as they are. We think it possible, in consequence, that 
Nuh or Menu was the name of the patriarch, and Vaivaswata, a titular prc-nomen; for, in 
Sanscrit and Tamil, titular epithets go before the name, and Vaivaswata-Menuy is Solis^ 
progenies Menu, or Menu the child of the sun. That the name Menu was also applied to 
Swayambhuva and others, is of little consequence; unless the name of Caesar, used by some 
Roman emperors as a titular name, should conclude against its having been the proper 
name of Julius CsBsar. Further, when the immediate father of Vaivaswaia-Manu is said 
to be Surya, we are not, it is presumed, to think the sun, in an allegorical or figurative sense, 
denoted; but that simply this splendid pre-nomen was applied to the father of Noah, that 
is to say, Lamech; and then Surya-Lamech, or Shemesh-Lamech, the Sun-Lamechj would 
find its appropriate parallel in Vaivaswata-Menu, or Noah ben-Shemesh; that is, Noah 
the child of the sun. Though satisfied that there are antediluvian vestiges still more ancient 
in Hindu records, yet we purposely refrain from entering on them : they are slightly hinted 
at by Sir W. Jones, and more fully drawn out into details by Colonel Wilford ; but we have 
not quoted them, because the interpolations of his unprincipled Pandit are discernible, and 
we do not possess the faculty of the Hindu fabulous bird, which can separate pure milk from 
the water with which it is mingled. Colonel Wilford has been somewhat sternly attacked 
by Colonel Vans Kennedy on a few points of this sort, and we are not able satisfactorily to 
adjust the difference; consequently shall avoid all interference. But near the seventh Menu, 
Vaivaswata, we can take our stand on assured ground. The sun not being his celestial 



* The atheistical^ conceited, and fanatical reTolationary Count Volney is referred to. 
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father/ but only a title of his earthly one: we consider Cltandren and BtUhen, or Lunu^ 
and Mercurius, to be just of the same character ; that is, merely titular names of earthly, 
antediluvians. Indeed the Bramadicas, the first seven Menus, and the original seven rishis^ 
are all, beyond question, of antediluvian birth; and of course Casiyapa, Surya, Atri^ 
Dacshuy Chandrenj are to be so regarded. 

When Vaivaswata and his seven companions came out of the ark, we know, from bettor 
authority than Hindu records, that these were pairs; Noah and his wife, his three sons and 
their wives. Hence, without hesitation, we can determine that the seven rtshis were four of 
them females, and three of them males; the royal SoUyavrcUa, or Noah, being head of 
the family. We deny not that Hindu records state these seven persons to be distinct from 
the children of Vaivaswata, born, as they assume, after the flood, and after all females ha4 
been destroyed in its waters; but we have a surer clue to guide us than those inwoven, 
and self-contradictory, records. It would be puerile to aim at, or to require, perfect preci- 
sion in the appropriation of names; but let us assume the truth of the case to be as 
stated, then Icshwacu, the eldest son of Vaivaswata^ at the head of the solar line, is Shem, the 
eldest son of Noah. Now in the pure Chaldee of Haran, and in Hebrew also, Shemesh 
signifies the sun. And this word by time, or colloquial variation, may have been shortened 
into Shem. Might not this have been a titular name of Icshwacu ? like those of his father and 
grandfather; and may not the royal race, entitled ^^ Of the sun,^^ receive thus its appropriate 
explanation.? being none other than the descendants of Shembsh, or Shebi the son of Noah; 
who inherited that epithet from paternal descent, and by right of primogeniture. 

If so, then parity of reasoning would infer, that the cotemporary line must have been 
furnamed from the younger, or second son; that is Ham, who, by his posterity in Egypt at 
least, has been in various ways identified with the regent of the night. In the Hindu tradiT 
tions there is an obscurity about the accounts of lien and Ilai, not easily resolvable. As 
the Greeks preserved some tradition of the kind in their Tiresias, much degraded by 
later poets, especially Ovid, so we are disposed to infer some common primitive tradition. 
The story of lien is given, not very correctly, by Colonel Wilford, in his Essay on Egypt, &c. 
and more accurately, we presume, by Colonel Vans Kennedy; in which latter we note some 
variations from the brief mention in our Manuscripts. On the whole, we are persuaded that 
there is a cloud over the real meaning of the fable, respecting the person intended, not easily 
penetrable. We note that Sir W. Jones is not strictly accurate in speaking of Ila as th^ 
daughter of Vaivaswata. Hen was his son, and, as asserted, underwent a transformation of 
eex, being married afterwards to Buthen, the son of Chandren; who, in consequence, is at 
the head of the junior branch, or contemporary pedigree with the solar line. Now this 
transformation was the consequence of a malediction coming, as stated, from Siva and 
Parvati. It is doing no violence to Hinduism to infer, that by Siva and Parvati the 
patriarch Satyavraia and his wife may be intended. If so, then the object of the maledic- 
tion IS Jlen^ or Ham, the second son of Noah ; and an incomplete coincidence with the 
Mosaic narrative is made out. That this curse was a change of sex, may be a mere Hindu 
fable: if it mean only a degradation, or change of dignity, as the Hindus consider females 
to be of a lower nature than men, in such case the coincidence is extended; but then also 

3 N 
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we must make Buthen to be the wife of lien, and the daughter of Chandren the antediluvian ; 
from whom, however. Ham, or Ileriy might choose to take his titular /?re.nomen; and by whick 
also his posterity of the junior line might continue to be denoted. 

Though Vaivaswata is said to have had other sons, even to the extent of ten, yet 
nothing, we believe, is particularized, except of two; and Japhethy third son of Noah, we 
presume to be entirely neglected, from his posterity having no location in the east, where 
the descendants of the two elder sons established themselves. 

We are conscious that our attempted solution of Hindu enigmas, about this very early 
period, may not command' or win the assent of all. It is therefore stated, that the solution 
is offered with some diiBdence ; with due respect to better judgment ; and, with an entire 
openness also to candid correction. 

Finding, as we may in passing be supposed to have done, the fountains^ heads of the two 
gfreat royal streaips of Indian pedigrees, we are still not clear of embarrassment as to the 
period of the settling of these two families in the plains of Hindustan. The earliest 
location of mankind immediately after the deluge, is a previous question, and one which we 
have already undertaken, in due time, to examine. While we are inclined to give a 
preference to Kashgar, or some region not very remote from that district, we promise to 
pay all suitable respect to Bryant and Faber ; and attempt not to constrain the judgments 
of others. We simply note, that we have nothing against us from the Pentateuch ; have 
with us the mighty name of Sir W. Jones, by inevitable inference from all his essays and 
arguments bearing on the origin of families and nations; have with us a great western 
historian and theologian, with others in his train; and, lastly , Colonel Wilford, on whom we 
would not separately insist were he not well supported. If arguments, to establish the 
earliest location of mankind after the flood somewhere not extremely remote from Kashgar, 
do ultimately fail, our following inferences will indeed be weakened, though not destroyed. 

W« presume then that emigrants came to Hindustan by the passes of the Himalaya 
mountains: at a very early period, if we are correct in the supposition of the last paragraph; 
and at a later period, if the first settlers emigrated from Armenia proper, north of the 
future site of Babel. We infer that these primitive settlers were of the posterity of Shem 
and Ham, without any admixture of the offspring of Japheth, Other colonies, of both the 
first two &milies, also emigrated very probably to the south-west; and from Chaldea 
ultimately to Egypt and Assyria: while JaphetKs line (we infer on several data) spread to 
the north, to the east, and the west; in Siberia, Tartary, northern Armenia, and Europe. 

It will not be required from us to fix the exact time of the entry of the two principal 
families into India. From an attentive consideration of the two royal lines, we have 
derived a conviction, that intermediate names of descendants from Noah have been omitted; 
but in what ptaee precisely we could not pretend to determine : mere differences of names 
in Hindu records being of no consequence, because of so frequent occurrence. Let it be 
simply inferred, that one family of the posterity of ^t^m came into India, and settled in 
the beautiful country round Ayodhya, (the modern Oude,) a country which, on the valuable 
and trustworthy testimony of the late Bishop Heber, has very few to rival it. They might 
bave taken possession of this as being offsetts from the elder and superior branch; oir 
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because prior in their location. At the same time, of shortly after, a family from the junior 
branch (and we may suppose Yayati at its head) possibly came from the same direction ; 
and the Ayodhya district being occupied^ they pursued their route till they came to the 
almost equally beautiful country around what is the modern Delhi. The descendants of 
Puruy of this branch, had their first capital, we believe, at SangaUt, about fifty miles west of 
Lahore ; but the town of Hastiva-puriy long the illustrious capital of Puru^s race, was 
built hj Hastin, at a period long posterior to the first location. On these principles we 
may infer that Rama, one of the most illustrious of the solar line, was certainly not Rama 
the son of Ct^h of the Mosaic narrative , as thrown out in a loose and unsupported manner 
by Sir W. Jones; but he may have been named after that personage, and may have named 
his own son after Cushy a distinguished son of Ham, The name of Rama, though so 
familiar to Hindus, yet has no import that we are aware of in Sanscrit, certainly none ia 
Tamil; but as in Hebrew it means lofty, or excellent, there is little c^oubt that it is a 
primitive word, and possibly titular in its first application as a name. 

In the period subsequent to Ramay we feel persuaded that great chasms occur in the 
genealogy. We suspect their previous existence also; but the Ramayana, as written by 
Valmikay who may be considered as the poet and historian of the solar line, would of course 
preserve much of the genealogical tree antecedent to Rama. On the other hand, the 
disciple of Vyasa, who composed the MahabharatOy in the time of Janamejeydy was more 
properly the poet and genealogist of the junior line. And, between them both, while 
much has been preserved, much has no doubt been lost, or distorted, or obscured. Hence, 
any attempt to argue about the length of time filled up by these earlier branches, however 
praiseworthy in the motives and result, when seeking to explore the depth of a dark cavern, 
the profundity of which had been greatly magnified, need not now be rested on by us, who 
have had greater light thrown on the subject than the first inquirers; and possess^ apparently^ 
strong reasons to conclude, that we have not perfectly accurate lists to guide us m such a 
mode of calculation. On the other hand, we are not certain of perfect accuracy in any one 
of our western systems of chronology. But, on the whole, we trust there is no extreme error 
in the following general conclusions:— That Hindustan proper was peopled at a very early 
period after the deluge — That two great* nionarchies were early establi^ed there — That 
these came down, in the solar line, to within about 500 years B.C.; and in the other line, to 
about 800 years B.C. The tracing them further does not belong to this seetion. 

But our attention must now be turned to the Southern Pandion kingdom, which also has 
at least pretensions to very remote antiquity. We have discarded, for reasons adduced, 
the fabulous pretension to antediluvian antiquity. In like manner, the long periods ascribed 
to the reign of the kings cannot receive the smallest credence, beyond the rules of inferentiat 
deduction. These periods have been stated with the simplicity an.d severity of mere trans- 
lation, in order that if our inferences are wrong, the means of correcting them may exist in 
the hands of the reader. It is a question with ourselves, how far the list of kings itself, apart 



* As great perhaps as the Assyrian or Chaldean monarchies^ and possibly having intercoarse with them ; espedally, it 
the Bramin* migrated thence at a sabseqnent period, biingijig Chaldean rites and institationi with them.. 
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from the alleged periods of their reigns^ can be received without qualification. The leading 
Manuscript and Stalla Purana are in harmony with each other on this point ; and the Stalla 
Purana is unquestionably a very ancient document. But it deals largely in fiction on other 
topics: may it not have feigned unreal sovereigns? or multiplied the number of those that 
may have existed? It is a question still left open, whether the term Pandion came from the 
five PatulavaSj or had an earlier origin. We have the authority of two manuscripts, 
asserting that the early Pane/ton race were descended from Duruvasu, This authority , 
uncontradicted, might be deemed conclusive; but when we have the very respectable autho- 
rity of Sir W. Jones, indi<&ting a difierent location of Daruvasu^ it seems needful to pause, 
at least, before deciding. He says,'*' ** King Vayaii appointed the youngest of his five sons to 
succeed him in India,^^ (Hindustan proper,) ^' and allotted inferior kingdoms to the other four, 
who had offended him : part of the dacshdn, or the south, to Yaduy the ancestor of Krishna; 
the north to Ann; the east to Druhya; and the west to Turvasu?^ The location indicated 
by our MSS. may be seen in p.p. 120 and 219; according to which, Puru had the 
chief kingdom; to Ke/Au was assigned the south-east; to Z>i^r7ii;asu, the south; to Darukiyay 
(Druhyajjibe west; to Ann, the north. Unless we suppose some unintentional error, or 
intentional imposition by the Pandit of Sir W. Jones, the two statements cannot be well 
made to accord, without conjecturing that the two eldest and legitimate brothers, Vethu and 
DuruvasUf kept together ; and since the descendants of the former certainly lived around 
Dwaraca and Mafhura, (now Muitray) Duruvasu^s family may have settled with them 
there ; and, on increasing, may have migrated southwards, settling first at some place called 
ManaluTj and calling afterwards their new built capital Maihurai (now Madura) after the 
chief town of the race o( Vethu; for both names are the same, meaning agreeable or pleasant^ 
only Europeans have since decided, by usage, that the one shall be called Muttra and the 
other Madura. Should this reconciliation of two jarring statements appear possible, or 
probable, then Kulaaegara might indeed be head man of the nomadic tribe descended from 
Duruvasuy at the time when, after having been located for. a while in Manalur^ they availed 
themselves of a new, more agreeable, and permanent, residence. An interval must neces- 
sarily be supposed to occur between Duruvasu and Kulasegara; and the names of intervening 
bead men may well be supposed to be lost, as stated in the MS. at p. 120, while the era of 
Kulasegara might be somewhere about that in which he appears placed in the list of Vayaii^s 
descendants. We should have placed him higher up, but from a restraining indication, 
derived from the Stalla Purana. Nevertheless, if he had a real existence, we think a higher 
place assignable to him. The Stalla Purana fives the coming of Rama^chandren to Madura 
in the reign of Ananta-guna^-Pandiony not far remote in descent from Kulasegara. We 
should have acted contrary to the rules of induction had we disregarded this indication ; at 
the same time, we cannot say that we give it the fullest credence. If it be accurate, then is 
the strongest confirmation given to the idea of a great hiatus in genealogies after Rama ; and 
the list of Pandion kings would afford a valuable correction. We indeed do not think that 
all of them ought to be admitted, owing to an artificial appearance in the meaning of some 



* Aslatie Researches, vol. 2. 
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of the names; and in the frequent repetitions of the same names: neither do we think that 
all ought to be rejected. The truth seems to us to be^ that the obscure and gradual rise of 
the Pandiya-mandalam began from a family that had migrated thither from the north* 
west, who settled on the banks of a fertilizing river, and entered on cultivation ; as early, by 
possibility, as 1500 B.C.; and in external appearance as unimportant as the contemporary 
£Btmily of Israel, then consisting of a few hundred souls— that a line of chiefs^ or head men, 
coptinued for a considerable time afterwards on the primitive principle, when heads of 
families were accounted kings —that the direct line having failed, and the town being decayed, 
a collateral descendant, named Vamasa-segaraj rebuilt the place, and began another dynasty^ 
more powerful than the first; and continuing for some time, until, during the rtign of 
Kuna-Pandioriy religious disputes and persecution prepared the way for anarchy; so that, 
according to the MS. p. 120, the successors immediately following Kuna-Pandton do not 
form matter of record. Here we lose ali clue for some time, until on the visit of Arjunen to 
Mathurai^ a circumstance which seems at least well authenticated, we find a king named 
Sittera-vira-bagu-Pandion seated on the throne; and from the time of his grandson, who 
ruled at the beginning of the Kali-yuga, we see a race, chiefly at first of tributary princes, 
traced with some distinctness ; contemporary with the latter kings of Magadha, and those 
o( Avabhriti ; not so property the objects of our immediate attention. 

On the assumption of some approach to correctness or probability in this sketch, we 
should infer that Vamasa-segara'Pandion may be fixed at about 1300 B.C., tind Pepirava* 
hana, the son of Arjunen^ at about 1000 B.C. We have before intimated that the period of 
Arjunen'' 8 visit was about 1000 B.C. Even if the early date thus assigned be contested 
or denied, we know not how the matter can be decided either way, except by an aoourate 
adjustment of the exact commencement * of the Kaluyuga; the beginning of which corres- 
ponds with the time in which Arjunen lived. 

It may be thought, possibly, from the view thus given, that the conjecture thrown out 
as to the temple legend deriving its origin from the visit of Arjunen to Madura, and his 
marriage with the king^s daughter, falls to the ground, quite unsupported. This we would 
neither affirm, nor yet unhesitatingly deny. At the first making of that conjecture, we had 
not indeed calculated times and dates so carefully as we have since at least attempted tp do; 
but while the conjecture has so many leading circumstances to support it, and is so con* 
sistent with the magnifying and deifying tendencies of the BramihSf we would not entirely 
give it up on the the mere ground of date. There might have been kings before existing^ 
with an image and temple; but still an event of such importance as the visit of one of the 
royal house of Hastina-puri from the north, and his marriage to a daughter of their own 
king, would be almost certain to lead to poetry and fable, after the lapse of a few centuries; 
and then, the removing the occurrence far backward, to die earliest time assigned by tradition 
for the rise of their royal line, would be no such difficult matter, if Braimtns were the com- 
posers of the Stalla Purana, as we suppose no reasonable person would question. Still the 
exact state of the case, if the reader judges it worth a thought, is left to his own decision. 



* A date given in p. SH would fix the I>egiiuiingof the KaU-yuga at Sioa B.C., bat on many grounds we. are 
certain that this date is too early. 
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CHAPTER IV.— SECTION 8. 

The dynasty of kings mentioned in the former part of this section are the kings of 
Magadha, which arising from an offset of the line of Puru, afterwards supplanted it ; 
and at a later period conquered the territory of the senior branch also. In the latter 
part of the section, the kings of Avabhritiy or OugeiUy are intended. We first give a 
list of the dynasty which succeeded the two most ancient royal lines. 

Kings ofMagadha {in Behar), the ancient Prasij^the capital Palibothra. 



SIR W. JONBS. 



Jarasandha=Yudhi- 
shtir 

Sahadeva 

Marjari 

Sratasravas 

Ayutayush 

Niramitra 

Sunacshatra 

Vrihetsena 

Carmajit 

Srutanjaya 

Vipra 

Suchi 

Cshema 

Suvrata 

Dhermasutra 

Srama 

Drid^hasena. 

Sumati 

Subala. 

Sunita 

Satyajit 

Puranjaya 

* 

Pradyota 
Palaca 
Visao'bayupa 
Rajaca 

Nandiverdhana 
5 reigns, 138 years 
Sisunaga 
Cacavema 



COLONEL WILFORD. 



Jarasandha=Arju- 
na-Crishna 

Sahadeva 

Somapi 

Srutasrava 1200 B.C. 

Ayutayu 

Niramitra 

Sucshatra 

Vrahatcarma 

Senajita 

Srutanjaya 

Vipra 



1100 



1000 



Suchi 

Cshemya 

Suvrata 

Dharma «00 

Susrama 

Dratsena 

Sumati 800 

Suvala 

Sunita 

Satyagita 

Visvajita 700 

Ripunjaya 

Pradhyota^ 

Palaca 

Vishachayupa 

Rajaca 

Nandivardhana 

Sisunaga 600 
Cacavarna 



MANUSCRIPT. 



Dherma-raja=Arju- 
nen 

Paricsidhu. Abimanya 

Janamejeya, &c. (as 
before) 



It seems probable that 
the kingdom of Haatma-furi 
neTsr recovered the shock of 
the great war, bat went on 
some time decaying into in- 
significance, the race of kings 
becoming at length extinct ; 
while the kingdom feunded in 
Bthar about 500 >ears before 
Jaratandha by Sttdharmaf a 
son of Curu, increased, and 
gradaally assumed the as- 
cendency; especially as the 
power and kingdom of Krith- 
na were annihilated, not long 
after his having craelly ef- 
fected the murder of Jara- 
tondha. 



PANDION KINQB. 



There having been two 
kings TAmtA Riimnjeya, one 
of uaMUna-puri and oae of 
Behar, any parallel is uncer- 
tain, but the following is 
supposed to be the true one. 

Ribunjeyan = 

Pradhyothanen 
Palakan 
Visalabuban 
Sauiken 
Nandiverthana 
5 reigns, 68 years 
Sisunapen 
Kokarnen 



Peparavahana 
Jeyasingha C,V. 9i 



Twelve kings down to the 
one specified below, accord' 
ing to the list before given. 



Ananta-irutbeya 

c.y. WT 

Soren conquest 
=Parakirama -Sorea < 
Kulottunga 



Panjala 
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Cshemadherma 

Cshetrajnya 

Vidhisara 

Ajatasatru 

Darbhaca 

Arjaya 

Nandiverdbana 

Mabanaudi 

10 reigns^ 360 years 

Nanda 

Chandragupta 
Varisara 
Asocaverdbana 
Susyasas 
Desarat^ha 
Sangata 
Salisuca 
Somasarman 
Satadbanwas 
VribadraVba 
10 reigns^ 137 years 
Sunga kings. 

His throno was assumed 
Ytf Ptuhpamiifa, his general, 
and 10 reigns occorred down 
to Dewbhutit oecupying 112 
years. 

Canna kings. 

DevabhuH was killed by his 
minister Fatudeva, and after 
him Bhumilraf Narayana, 
and Sutarman reigned; in 
all 4 reigns, oocnpying 346 
jears. 

Andhra kings. 

A Stidra of the Andknf 
family murdered iSMMrmon, 
and from Balin down to 
Chandrab^a2\ kmgs reigned 
456 years. 

Magadhm kingdom not 
beard of afterwards. 



COLONEL WfLFORB. 



MANUSCRIPT. 



Csbemadbarma 

Csbatragnya 

Vidbisara 500 

Jatasatru 

Janaca 400 

Ajaya 

Nandiverdbana 

Mabanandi 

Samalya 300 

Cbandragupta 

called SandrO'Cuptoa by Athe- 
naeus; and Sandrocoitot by 
the rest of the historians of 
Alexander. 



The kings of this line who 
were antecedent to /«ra- 
tandha, are according to Col. 
Wilford the following. 

Curu 



Jahnu=Sudbana 

Subotra 

Cbyavana^ 

Critadba 

Visruta- 

Uparicbara 

Vrabadratba^ 

Cusbagra 

Vrasbabba 

Pusbpavana 

Satyajita 

Urja 

Sambbava 
Arjuna==Jarasftiidba 



Jemadberma 

Sattirayotcbtt 

Vitbisaren 

Asatbusatburu 

Terpaken 

Sotbanen 

Nandiverthana 

Mabananden 

10 reigns 128 years 

Nanden—Samaliyan 

Santirakutten 

B.C. 320 

An obscurity and slight 
error here appears to occur in 
the MS., which being self- 
contradictory, must be inter- 
preted according to the list 
of ten kings in the parallel 
column.- The reading pro- 
bably sheuld be, "From Sam- 
aHyan the son of Nandtn^ 
down to the last of ScaUtra- 
kulten*t descendants, there 
were ten kings." 

10 kings, 117 years. 

Puthwamiiirent the king's 
general, having killed the king, 
caused himself to be crowned, 
and from his son Akmimitt' 
ren down to Dewh-hubaihi 10 
kings reigned 110 years. 
Altogether 78 kings ruled 
1179 years, that is including 
the 42 kings of the Kthetriya 
caste mentioned in Sect. 2. 

Vicramarken is (errone- 
ously) called the seventy- 
ninth, leaving out the Svnga, 
Cofmot and Andhra kings; 
but to make up the chasm 
Vicramarken is said to have 
ruled 2,000 years. 



PANDION KINGS. 

C.Y. 798 

Loga-retsibaga 



Re-conquest 

Tears. 

Devigamanokiren 60 
C.F. 858 

Jeyapunja-Pandion 48 



Pararajakesari 



58 



Calingamartana 45 



Rajapusbatia 
Devapusbana 



52 



67 



Rajakulottuma 80 

C.Y. 1188 
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The rite of the Magculha kingdom, by a gradual increase of power and consequence, 
until it finaHy supplanted the two preceding monarchies, has already been adverted to. It so 
happens that this Indian kingdom has attracted more of the attention of the learned than 
any other, from the circumstances of some of its kings liaving been cotemporary with 
Alexander the Great, and its capital having been visited by Megasthenes, the ambassador 
of Seleucus, successor to Alexander in his Syrian dominions. This visit, whicli was to 
SandrocoitoSy or Chandragupta^ and to PaibotUra his capital, connected in some measure 
eastern and western history; while there is reason to believe that many points of geography 
in that part of India were attempted to be determined t)y Ptolemy on the authority of 
Megasthenes alone. To ascertain the exact site of Palibothra lias been a problem variously 
solved. We find the able historian and elegant writer, Dr. Robertson, contending for Alla^ 
hahcul; because Strabo says that Palibothra was situated at the junction of the Ganges, with 
another river, and Arrian marks the locality as at the juuction of the Ganges and ErranaboaSy 
describing the last as less than the Ganges or Indus, but greater than any other river ; because 
this last remark only suits the Jumna, while Allahabad is situated on the point of junction of 
those two rivers; because its ancient name is Praeg, and the people of the district are called 
Praegi, which bears a near resemblance to Prasij, the ancient (Grecian) appellation of the 
kingdom, of which Palibothra was the capital; because, on the testimony of the Ayeen 
Akberry, the territory around Allahabad is deemed tioly ground, many objects of veneration 
exist, and it is visited by an immense number of pilgrims. Hence Dr. Robertson concludes 
Allahabad to be a place of great antiquity, and in the same situation with Palibothra. 

But if another point can be found to which the descriptions of Strabo and Arrian will 
apply, that inference is nullified. As to the term Pra^giy the authority cited being P. 
Tiessenthaler chez Bernouilli, we are to read it according to French orthography, by which 
the pronunciation is much the same as Praji, or Prachi, a general epithet denoting the 
people of the east; while the great veneration felt for the locality of Allahabad may arise, 
in part from the fact that every confluence of rivers is deemed holy ground, especially of such 
rivers as the Jumna and Ga^iges; in part from antiquity, as to its temple and other remains; 
but also from its being, as we suspect, none other than the ancient Indra^aprest^ha, the 
capital of the five Pandavas, at the time when an attempt was made amicably to divide the 
kingdom oi HaMina-puri, so as to retain the larger portion for Duryodhen, the son of Tiruda- 
racshasUj and to give to the children of Pandu, the secondary king, a secondary domain, 
with this town at its head. Now, since this new city was said to be built under the directions 
of Krishna himself, supposed to be an avatara of the deity, and was connected with persons 
made so well known and so illustrious by the great poem of the Mahabharata, we have suf- 
ficient reasons for the veneration in which it is held. The idea is confirmed by the site 
answering very tolerably, when compared with Delhi, near the ancient Haatina-puri. On 
the whole, we conjecture, that the origin of the ancient town (since called Allahabad by the 
emperor Akber) was more remote than that of the one known by the Greeks as Palibothra; 
and that, by natives at least, the former would be regarded with greater veneration. 

We have next therefore to advert to the opinion of Major Rennell, fixing on the modern 
Patna as the locality of Palibothra ; being guided by some traditions as to the word 
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Paialipuira, by the junction of the Sone with the Ganges at or near that city, and by Pliny* 
Itinerary, or Table of Distances. The probability is, that this opinion is near the truth, 
though not precisely accurate. A short extract from Sir W. Jones^ Tenth Anniversary 
Discourse will carry us on towards a more decisive approximation. He says, *^ To fix the 
^* situation of that Paliboihra (for there may have been several of the name), which was 
*^ visited and described by Megasthenes had always appeared a very difficult problem; for, 
'^ though it could not have been Prayaga^ where no ancient metropolis ever stood, nor 
^^ Canyacubjay which has no epithet at all resembling the word used by the Greeks, nor 
^^ GauTj otherwise called LacshmanavcUij which all know to be a town comparatively 
<< modern, yet we could not confidently decide that it was Paialiputraj though names and • 
'^ most circumstances nearly correspond, because that renowned capital extended from the 
'* confluence of the SoTie and the Ganges to the site of Patna, while Palibothra stood at 
'^ the junction of the Ganges and ErannoboaSf which the accurate M. D'Anvillcr had 
^^ pronounced to be the Vamuna: but this only difficulty was removed, when I found in a 
^' classical Sanscrit book, near two thousand years old, that Hiranyabahu, or golden^rmed, 
^' which the Greeks changed into ErannoboaSy or the river with a lovely murmur ^ was in 
^^ &ct another name for the Sone itself, though Megasthenes, from ignorance or inatten- 
''tion,has named them separately. This discovery led to another of greater moment; 
<^for Chandraguptay who, from a military adventurer, became, like SandracoUuSy the 
'^ sovereign of upper Hindustan, actually fixed the seat of his empire at Paialipittra, 
*^ where he received ambassadors from foreign princes, and was no other than that very 
^' SandracottuSy who concluded a treaty with Selemcus Nicaior ; so that we have solved 
'^•another 'problem, to which we before alluded, and may in round numbers consider the 
^ twelve and three hundredth yeart before Christ as two certain epochs between Ramay who 
'^ conquered Silan a few centuries after the flood, and Vicramadityay who died at Vjjayini 
^ ^fty-seven years before the beginning of our era.'' 

The three hundredth year here alluded to, denotes the era of Seleucus ; and the twelve 
hundredth, the time of the war of the Pandavasy fixed at that date by the astronomical work 
of Parasara^ as noted by Sir W. Jones in a previous page of his discourse. The observa- 
tions of Colonel Wilford, in the fifth volume of the Asiatic Researches, appear tp us to be 
conclusive; and we say it with peculiar pleasure. He differs indeed a little from Sir W. 
Jones about the epithet Hiranyabahu, a matter of inferior importance, and also as to the 
precise site, minutely stated, of Palibothra ; but both agree sufficiently well with MegacK 
thenes: and it appears, on the whole, that not Patna, but Raj-mehaly thirty miles from Patna, 
is the ancient Raj^riha, or oapital of the Prachiy or Prasijy though only a suburb remains ; 
the site of the ancient town being washed away by the change of current of the river Ganges. 
Colonel Wilford considers also that Pataliputra is not pure Sanscrit, but a more modern 
corruption in a spoken dialect. Either it, however, or some word very like it, must have been 
commonly used in the time of Megasthenes, or he would not have written so near a resem- 
blance to it as Palibothra. It also appears that the town was really called after Balahadroy 
the eldest brother of Krishna. And thus, on the whole, it would seem that the ancient 
capital of the Prasij was not very far distant from the site of the nu)dern Patna, and tb«t 
ibe central portion of the kingdom, by consequence, was the modern province of Bahar. 

3p 
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Tkoui^h Sip W. Jones declares equivocally against the modem citj of Gauty and most 
probably correctly, as to its having been the metropolis of Magadha; yet its extensive 
ruinsy still remaining, point it out as once the seat, either of extensive commerce or extensive 
power. Being much in the same state with the remains of Bisnagutj it may have been of 
co-eval power and splendor; consequently belonging to details of modern history, possibly 
not preserved. It seems, however, under the name of Coryagazus, to have been known to 
Ptolemy as situated near Palibothra, Colonel Wilford tells us that the word is derived 
from Gauri^goschi, or the wilderness of ParvcUi: and it might have been at first only a 
sort of villa to the metropolis. 

in our leading Manuscript, Ribunjeyen is said to have been killed by Muniken his 
minister. Sir W. Jones calls him Suruica, The son of the minister ascended the throne, 
thus altering the ancient line of succession. From this Pradyota downwards, we meet with 
only names of sovereigns, without recorded actions, until Nanda^ the son of Mahanafidu 
This Nanda reigned long, and had eight sons, who seem to have had co-ordinate, but 
limited^ jurisdiction. It was in his time that Alexander the Great invaded India. Sandro- 
cottos, or Chandragupia^ was then merely a slighted illegitimate child, by Muray a Sudra 
woman. He is said to have been in the camp of Alexander, and to have told that hero, 
that the conquest of the Proiij would be easy, as their monarch was hated by his subjects. 
He might have been intriguing with the Macedonian > in the Indian manner. Alexander 
however wa» prevented by his soldiers from penetrating so far into India as he himself 
desired: hence, possibly, the intrigues of Chandragupta for the future sovereignty of 
Magadha failed for that time. But a question we would wish to elucidate is, whether 
Porus and TaxiUsy with the first of whom Alexander fought, and both of whom he won 
over to his interests, were independent monarchs of the two most ancient races ; or petty 
rajahs f of whom- several appear then to have existed ; or whether they were generals, or 
sons of Nanda. There exist strong probabilities in favor of the extinction of the two most' 
ancient races before the incursion of Alexander. The name Porusy which, without hesita- 
tion, we reduce to the Indian Puru, alone seems to yield a ground of inference as to his* 
having been a remnant of the royal house of Hastina-puri, or boasted family of Puru. It 
might have been a proper name, it might have been a titular one; the PurUy equivalent to 
the CasoTy or to the son of Philip. In such case Taxiles would be inferred to be of the- 
other line of Ayodkya. We cannot however but think that both those kingdoms were long 
before decayed ; and that every remnant was divided among many princes, or had beea 
finally subdued by Nanday who, in our Manuscript, is said to have assembled many forces, 
and to have conquered many countries; and by Colonel Wilford is stated to have subdued 
the whole of the Prachi; by which expression we infer is denoted, not his own subjects, but 
the whole of the east generally, including every immediately neighbouring king or 
country. That this Nanda was a warrior and conqueror of renown, seems apparent from its 
being stated in the Supplementary Manuscript, that Jeyapunja-Pandion went to him, and 
even held the Southern Pandion kingdom of him as a tributary. 

Should these premises be well founded, wo should be disposed very strongly to infer that. 
Alexander never came into contact with the full power of the then existing Indian empire : 
iX might indeed have fallen before him, but the experiment seems not to have been made ;, 
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and we believe the account of his conquests to be magnified, not so nnich by his immediate 
historians, whose accounts will not contradict our inference, as by later writers, by whom the 
Indian kings have been made of more than their real consequence. It has been customary 
for Indian emperors to depute their sons to rule over distant and subordinate provinces; 
and Porus and TaxileSy may in reality have been no more than subordinate rajabSj or 
viceroys under the great empire of Magadhay then filling the whole esrtent, as presumed, of 
Hindustan ; with influence beyond. The accounts which we have of the preparations made 
to withstand Alexander in the event of his having attacked the heart of the empire,* i«<ou]d 
seem to give countenaince to such an opinion. 

Nanda is fabled, after a long reign, to have died, and his body to have been reanimated 
by an inferior f soul; after which he appeared not like the same able and generous monarch, 
but equally stupid and cruel. Under this account some meaning must be concealed. If^ 
in the person of his viceroy at a distance, he had received a severe and humiliating check 
from the Macedonian conqueror ; accompanied with the necessity of submission and tribute, in 
order to stem and divert the approaching torrent, which might sweep away his dominions' 
as it had those of Darius, of which conquest Nanda would not be left in ignorance ; then it 
is fairly possible, that this hitherto invincible subjugator of all around would be thought by 
his ministers and people to have lost his ability : he might have fallen sick with vexation^ 
and arisen from his couch thenceforward irascible and vindictive ; and have given way to 
those passions in which the imbecility of age has, in other countries, manifested itself amidst 
the possession of irresponsible power. We will carry our conjectures no further; but simply 
note that he was at length killed and thrown into a well by his minister^ called ChaTtacya^ 
but also named Vafsayana and Cotily i in the Vishnu-pwrana ; which name Cotilya\AihB 
same with the Kaudilyar of our leading Manuscript. Samalyaj the legitimate son of 
Nanda y by his wife Retnadatiy was placed, it is said, on the throne. But his anxiety to 
discover the fate of his father, ultimately brought foKh an accusation against Cotilyaj and 
the remains of the murdered monarch being found in the weR, as indicated, confirmed the 
charge: as a consequence, Cotily a y with his family, were confined in a dungeon, vrherein all' 
but one son perished ; who, in a manner singular enough, if the account be accurate, wav 
afterwards taken by Samalya for his minister. The young man, breathing revenge, 
procured him to be dethroned, by means of the malediction of an anchoret, concurring with 
popular delusion, and aided by the hardihood manifested by Chandraguptay who now 
avowed pretensions probably long concealed, and being patronised by the minister, gained 
the crown. He was the illegitimate son of Nanda, by Muray a Sudra woman, and hence 
the dynasty, of which he stands at the head, has been termed that of Maurya kings. It is 



♦ " 1 he king of the PrasiJ was prepared on the hanks of the Ganges to oppose the Macedonians, with an army of 
twenty thonnnd cayalry, two thousand armed chariots, and a great nsmber of elephants." Dr. Robertson.— Hist. Disq;- 
4to. p. aa. who adduces as his aothority, Diod. Sicol. lib. 17, p. 2S2. The account which he gives from Jkrrian, m to the 
territory bestowed by Alexander on Porus, very well accords with the nnifoim character of an Indian viceroy ; ever 
ready to abandon an old master for a new one, if thereby he may promote bis own personal advantage. 

t Said by Colonel Wllford to be that of an inferior king, chased away by Alexander, and taking refuge in the doml* 
Bion» of Nando. As* Res. vol. 9, art 2. We may note that Mcerii was such a fugitive king. Q. Curt L 0, e^8^ 
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needful to premise, before proceeding, that the authority for what relates to Samalya ta 
taken from an Indian historical drama, entitled ^^Mudra^Racshasa,^^ in which there is 
reason to apprehend poetical embellbhment. Other accounts make the minister Chanacya^ 
or Cotilya, and not his son, to have been the instrument of placing Chandragupta on the 
throne, and that immediately after the death of Nanda, 

Chandragupta used wise and vigilant means to secure the sovereignty ; that is with 
regard to the conciliation of those who were shocked at his unnatural conduct and guilty 
ambition. Punishment however followed him from another quarter, inasmuch as Seleucus, 
who succeeded Alexander in upper Asia, according to some authorities, anticipated a preme- 
ditated attack by Chandragupta, by first attacking him, and carrying a victorious army, 
as has been asserted, even to the mouths of the Ganges, Such is the statement of Pliny, 
accorditig to Dr. Robertson. Recalled from his course of conquest by the necessity of 
opposing Antigonus, he formed a treaty with Sandrocottas (or Chandragupta)^ and 
afterwards deputed Megasthenes, who had been an officer under Alexander, in order to 
cultivate and maintain a friendly intercourse* with the Indian monarch. Colonel Wilford, 
on the contrary, states that Chandragupta captured the Indian dominions of Alexander, and 
that Seleucus, coining to recover them, was intimidated by the preparations of Chandragupta; 
sent Megasthenes to make a treaty of peace with him ; and went to meet Antigonus ; first 
giving the Indian monarch one of his daughters in marriage.t 

It is difficult to fix on any successor of Chandragupta, as the one meant by the name 
AUiirochidaSy to whom Daimachus was also sent as ambassador from Syria. And with 
regard to the incursion of Antiochus into India, about two hundred years after that of 
Seleucus, and his treaty with a king named SophagasenuSy\ it is most likely that this trans* 
action did not relate to the Magadha country, but to some one nearer the Indus. 

We do not enter into any particular discussions concerning the succeeding dynasties of 
Sunga, Canna, and Andhra kings. Of these, the Andhra dynasty seems to have been the most 
distinguished. Colonel Wilford has inserted in the ninth volume of the Asiatic Researches 
some particulars concerning them, together with a tabular list, to which reference, if needful 
may be made. It would appear that Gaur went on increasing in splendor and importance^ 
supplanting at length the more ancient Magadha kingdom ; and continuing for many centuries 
after the power and consequence of the latter had passed away; but only to yield in its turn 
a similar lesson as to the transitory nature of worldly greatness; for of Gaur nothing remains 
in the present day but mouldering ruins. 

The Magaelha kingdom is, however^ remarkable for being the holy land of the Baudhists; 
if not the birth place of their prophet. The Ceylon era, dated from the death of Buddha^ 
would fix that event 54^ B.C., corresponding with the period of the pure Magadha dynasty^ 
The language which was spoken in that country, as already noted, is the sacred language 
of the Birmese, Siamese, and Cingalese. The era of Buddha^s appearance has been consid- 
ered to be of importance ; and the indication of date here afforded, harmonises much better 
with all the inductions which we have been led to form, than the fixing his appearance 
2100 B.C., or even 1027 B.C., according to the rectified conclusion of Sir W. Jones. 

————— I ' I. I I ■! I I -III I ■! IM— .— — — 1.^ ■ i m I . II. , ■ . 1 ,1 II. ■ I. , ,, 
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Mimgt sf Avabkriii, supposed ts be Malwa and Gujerai-4kc capital Vj^ym, wxiff fioUfft 

Ougein, 



sat W. J0NE9. 




Seven dynasties, oousktiB^ 
of seventy -six prinoes^are 
aaid to have reigned 
1899 years, in Avabkritiy 
a town of the dacshin, or 
south 

[ Era of Vicramaditya 
B. C. 56 years 

The mniet of the seven dynastiea, 
ar of the families which established 
ibem, are : — 

Abhira 

Gardabhin 

Canca 

Yavana 

Turushcara 

Bhurundia 

Maula 



Vicraraarken {E090 years 



PANDION KINGS 111 tlHB 
SUPPlEllEIITAItT MANCSCWd^. 



During one hundred jF^^n 
of Vicramarken there was 
no king. Deva-pushana- 
Pandion was his viceroy. 
Twenty -five kbgs (names 



not specified) down to 
Raja-sartttl^-Pandion 

Salivahana, to whom is 
attributed 990 years 

Boja-rajahy 100 years 

Rcga-pu8bana,Deva-pushana, 
and Kula-pushana, ruled 
oonjointty 40 years 

Interregnum of 40 years 

Abiral 

Kertapiyal 

Yevanaly and other kings; 

Driven away by 
Soma-^untira-Pandiop, .vAo 
reigned 20 years 



Salivahana, 06 years 

The common era of SaUvakana' 
Scigartam begins 77 A* D. 

Boja-rajah 100 years 

Abiral 

Seven kings 

Kertapiyal— ten kings 

Buvathiyal — sixteen kings 

Yevanal—eight kings 

Kural— -fourteen kings 

Maruntiral—thirteen kings 

Mavunal— eleven kings 

One hundred and sixty kings 
( including the seventy- 
nine before mentioned ) 
ruled 3925 years: being 
subject to correction as to 
I the alleged 2000 years of 
Yicramarken 

Whatever may have been the later condition of the Magadha kingdom, and of Oaur wHh 
its annexed territory, of which last, in particular, some faint vestiges do occasionally appear ; 
yet all seem eclipsed to the view of native authorities by the superior brilliancy of the times 
and character of Vicrammditya ; or Vicramarheny as he is commonly called in the south of 
India. Of the rise and advance of the kingdom of Ougein, which we infer nmst be that of 
Avahhritiy thou^ the name is not commonly used, we have no details before the era of 
Vicramaditya. But of him, amidst many and contradictory details, the greatest difficulty is 
4o select with discretion. Sir W. Jones, it seems, had heard of a book at Benares contain- 
ing an account of his life ; but could not meet with it^ or get a copy. Major Madcenane 
'however sent a book, called Vicrama-charitraj to Captain Wilford;* whence, in connexion 
with other documents, an account was made out by that learned inquirer, isreditable to his 
laborious investigation ; but leaving, from its confused character, very little satisfaction in 
the mind of the reader. Portions of the above-mentioned book, or Sarittiram, in Tamil of 
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an ordinary kind, have been seen by as; but most of sucb copies are corrupted. There exist#, 
however, a college printed Telugubook, bj Ravipaiugurumartij demanding some particular 
attention. The writer says he collated many manuscripts, translated in part from the 
Sanscrit, and wrote in part from traditionary accounts; and though all the wildness of fable 
remains, yet we may perhaps, with propriety, consider its contents as a tolerably accurate 
representation of native opinions respecting Vicramcuiitya and his conqueror ; which may be 
of so much the greater consequence owing to the mist of perplexity and obscurity in which 
the ingenuity of Colonel Wilford, and his reckless love of hypothesis, have involved them. 
According to the collated and digested narrative by Ravipatugurumurtiy the father of Ftc- 
ramarken was a Bramin^ named Chandra^armay fourth son of Vishnttsarfnay who lived in 
the agraram (or Bramin street) of Vedanarrayana-puram. The education of this fourth son 
was neglected, and he left home secretly, being dissatisfied with servile occupations. Adven* 
tures of the marvellous and fabulous kind occurred, issuing in his marriage with the daughter 
of Duvaja-Kirtiy king of Uchini (as it is spelled in Telugu). From this union Vicramaditya 
was born ; and he had a brother (by another wife of the Bramin) named Baiti. In due time 
Vicramaditya was crowned; and Batti became his minister of state. Vicramaditya 
performed a severe penance in honor of the goddess Kalika-devij or Kali, (a name or form of 
Parvatif as the consort of the Destroyer). This terrific goddess, being propitiated, appeared 
and told him that he should be invulnerable to all enemies save one ; should reign a thousand 
years ; and that his death would arise from one preternaturaily borne by his mother, longer 
than the usual period of gestation. Vicramaditya^ overjoyed at the prospective length of his 
reign, announced the circumstance to Batti j who sagaciously observed that he would doable 
the period; and on an explanation being asked, said, that he would advise his reigning 
by periods of six months each time, and retiring for the like periods into the wilderness to 
do penance, whereby the period of his life would in reality be doubled, inasmuch as the 
word of the goddess could not be broken, and he must reign a thousand years. This 
veracious arrangement, it seems, was adopted ; and the hero was a king and an anchoret by 
turns. 

One day a religious devotee (or Sanniyasi) brought to the king a fruit, and the latter 
gave it to his minister to put it by. The like present was daily repeated, with the like result; 
when, on one occasion, the king threw the fruit to his favorite monkey, and the animal biting 
it immediately, jewels of great value dropped on the floor. These were gathered ; and, on 
examination, all the fruits stored up were found to contain inestimable jewels. When the 
religious man next came, the king inquired how this circumstance had occurred ; and the sage 
replied that these fruits were obtained by his own long and meritorious penance; that he 
valued them not, but was desirous of purchasing thereby the king^s assistance in a case 
wherein the monarch only could help him. By the Sinniyasi^s request, a private interview 
was granted, to take place at a particular spot, within fifteen days ; and the king waa 
specially requested to come alone and armed. Vicramaditya was true to the appointment, 
when the &inntya^' told him, that attached to a certain^temple of Kali^ there was a Vedalam, 
doing service, being in reality an evil spirit inhabiting a human form; that this Vedalam 
was inimical to his (the Sanniyasi^s) interests, but might be seized by Vicramadityaj and then 
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mad* the Sanniyasi^s slate ; after which, nothing in the viaible heavens, in the earth, or inferior 
^regions would be impossible to be effected. The king was further told where he might find 
this being, which he was to bind and lay on his shoulders, carefully avoiding to speak, 
however urged by the Vedalam; for if he spoke, his power over the being would depart, and 
it would escape from him. Vicramaditya followed bis instructions, and as he ^as bringing 
the Vedalam along, the latter said he would propose some difficult questions, and if 
Vicramaditya knew how to answer, and yet did not, he should lose his head for his obstinacy. 
The Vedalam then gave a short narrative, ending with a captious difficulty to be solved, 
arising out of it ; Vicramaditya, fearing the penalty, solved it, and the creature left him. Th« 
work was now to be done over again, and was repeated twenty-five times, producing talesy 
•illy, impure, or mischievous; and with the like result, except in the last instance, when the 
difficulty being utterly incapable of solution, Vicramaditya could not answer, and continued 
silent. The Vedalam is represented as pleased at posing the wise king at last ; and it then 
went on to tell the monarch to beware of the Sanniyasij who had a design on his life and king- 
dom; and once getting the Vedalam in his power, would then, on plea of a sacrifice to Kaliy 
contrive by stratagem to cut off the king^s head before the shrine, and usurp the kingdom; but 
that by following the Vedalam^s directions the stratagem might be retorted on the contriver. 
Accordingly the Sanniyasi did propose a sacrifice to the goddess; and requesting the king 
to bow his head before the shrine, the latter pretended ignorance of the exact mode, begging 
the Sanniyasi to show him how, which the good man did, not supposing his design explored ; 
but, on bowing his head, Vicramaditya instantly severed it from his body at a blow, and 
presented it to the goddess ; who, gratified by this -present, gave the Vedalam to the monarch 
to be his servant; and thenceforward nothing was too difficult to be accomplished. 

In the midst of Vicramaditya^ s splendor and successes, it so happened Ihat a dispute 
arose in the court of Indra, as to the relative merits of Rembha and Uruvasiy two female 
dancers. When no one in the court of the so-called king of heaven could solve the doubt, 
it was proposed to send to earth, to bring thence Vicramaditya, whose skill in solving 
difficulties was become proverbial. Vicramaditya gave judgment in favor of Uruvasi; and 
Indray pleased with his skill, bestowed on him a throne, having thirty-two images on the 
steps; and sent him down to earth on a celestial car. In a fortunate hour, duly chosen, 
Vicramaditya took his seat on this fabulously celestial throne. 

After a long and unusually splendid reign, Vicramaditya perceived weighty tokens of 
ill, of that description on which natives lay great stress. He inferred that his death might 
be near; and recollecting the promise of Kali, he called his trusty Vedalam, and bid him 
go and seek every where to ascertain if there existed a child whom his mother had borne a 
longer period than usual. The messenger went from town to town, and from village to 
village, until at last he came to Pratisfaa^puram: he there saw the child, as supposed, of a 
potter, with a number of clay images before it, of elephants, horses, and soldiers, set in 
order of battle; to which the child, as a general in chief, was giving the word of command. 
The Vedalam discerning something peculiar in this spectacle, made inquiries of the village 
people, and was told that the child belonged to the potter's daughter, as was supposed by a 
Nagendraj or serpent; and that she bad borne it more than twelve months before birth; that 
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llie p<ytter made it clay images, leaying it to do just aa it pleaiad ; and that uo one inAerfiaffed 
from a superstitious dread of the offspring of a Nagendra, The Vedalam now returned 
with all speed to the oourt of Vicramaditya^ to inform him that the dreaded child was 
found; and the monarch, being alarmed, thought it would be best to crush the child while 
young. He accordingly set out with an army, and challenged the child, named Salivahana^ 
to battle. But just before the Nagendra had come, and communicated to the child a 
maniray or charm, by means of which all its desires would be accomplished. By the power 
of this mantra^ Salivahana transformed all his clay images into elephants, horses, and men ; 
«nd setting out at their head gave Vicramaditya heLiile; when, as there was a supernatural 
power in the army of Salwahana, and only a human power in the troops of Vicramadiiya, 
the latter were all slain ; and Salivahanaf approaching to Vicramadityay struck off his headt 
WMk Buoh force that it flew even to Ougeiuj where it was picked up, and committed to the 
Ameral pile with all solemnity. 

The queen of Vieramaditya was shortly after delivered of a son ; and on his coming of 
age, he was about to be formally installed on the statue^upported throne ; when a celestial 
«M]ice was heard, forbidding him to ascend, seeing that he had not been born during hia 
fiither's lifetime. A consultation being held, as the result of this prohibition, it was resolved 
to provide another throne, and to bury that which belonged to Vieramaditya. 

In the hpee of time, the 6eld wherein the throne was concealed became the property of a 
Braminj who cultivated Oholamy (holcus Saccharaius); and, when standing on a temporary 
iKwffold to aoare away birds from the grain, he was accustomed to call to travellers passing 
hj^ asking why they looked famished, when there was abundance of grain at their service 4 
bidding them help themselves, and adding, that he would come down and serve them. But 
•no sooner had he come off the scaffold, than he began to scold the people, asking what they 
meant by stealing his grain. This behaviour was so constantly repeated, that accounts of 
it circulated through the country, and came at length to the ears of Boja^rajah, who then 
was ruling in Darct^furam. He resolved to go along with his state advisers to make trial 
of the circumstance; and passing the field, disguised as ordinary travellers, they were 
addressed just in the same way, by the first seemingly courteous, and then incensed^ 
Bramin, The king asked one of his ministers what this could mean : who replied, that in 
his opinion there was something wonderful concealed under the scaffold; and that ils 
influence altered the Bramiti's natural disposition, which returned on his coming to ditbrent 
^ound. Bofa-rajah now proposed to the Bramin to purchase the field, and after soma 
difficulties, the purchase was settled. The spot under the scaffold was dug up ; and the 
throne of Vicramculitya was discovered. It was taken to Dara-puramj to the great joy of 
Boja-rajah; and his minister \a here represented as availing himself of his favorable diapo- 
eition to introduce a long and silly tale, the moral of which is, that if kings always follow 
the advice of their ministers^ they will do well ; and if otherwise, will suffer harm. 

A propitious hour being selected, Bya^rajah assayed to ascend the throne, but was 

-i^idibly forbidden by the first of the statues , and an instance of the very great liberality of 

Vieramaditya to men of learning being narrated by the statue, it tells him that until he 

has equalled Vieramaditya in this respect he cannot be seated on his throne. The fortunate 
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time bein^ thus oecnpied, the matter is deferred to anotlier day , when the like oeeurreae^ 
takes place, till all the thirty-two images have severally narrated the iliustrioiis deeds of 
Vicramaditya ; many of the circumstances being excessively puerile, and others, monstrouslj 
ridiculous. As the last of the statues had finished its tale, and the fortunate hour was gone 
by, Boja-rajah looked on to see what wonder would follow, when suddenly the thirty-two 
images became animated, and appeared as females. They addressed the king, and told 
him that they were originally attendants on Parvati, in Kailasa; and that one day when 
Siva danced, they could not help laughing, at which Parvaii was incensed, and she 
eondemned them to become statues in Indra'^s throne. On their supplicating her for 
mitigation of punishment, she said, that after some time the throne would be given to 
Vicramaditya ; would be buried ; and subsequently come into the possession of Bojct'TOjahf 
to whom it would be their duty, from their own observation, to narrate the illustrious 
actions of Vicramaditya y and this duty being performed, they would then be restored to 
their own proper form. Saying this, they disappeared; and the throne also vanished. 
'^ The end,^* says the book, (in words almost wholly Sanscrit,) *' of the tale of the thirty-two 
statues;*^ and thus terminates the history of the life and actions of Vicramaditya^ as collated, 
digested, and recorded, by Ravipati^gurumurti* 

We may note, in addition, that some traditionary accounts make Salivahana to be the 
•on of a Bramin; and others narrate that his army, after the defeat of Vicramaditya^ on 
passing through the river Nerhuddah^ dissolved in the water, as being made of clay. 
Nothing further is particularly mentioned of Salivahanay that we have been able from our 
own sources of information to discover. 

We shall now claim permission to draw our own inferences from the narrative briefly 
abstracted. We deem it possible that the king of Ujayin may have bestowed his daughter 
in marriage on a Bramin ^ in consequence of wanting male offspring. It is possible that, under 
the influence of his fathers instructions, Vicramaditya may have been half-king, half-devotee. 
The worship of the sanguinary goddess Kalij (now so prevalent in the northern provinces 
of Hindustan proper,) appears to have been firmly established at that time in Gujerat and 
Malwa, The contrivance of Baiti^ though tolerably ingenious as a pun, we discard from 
serious history. The remaining thousand years, we lessen by cutting off the poetical cypher 
on the right, and consider the years of Vicrameuiitya^s reign to be the same with the years of 
his life, a mode of reckoning not unfrequent with Hindus ; and since every source of induction 
Would give to Vicramaditya unusual length of days, we may even consider the hundred 
years as his reign, properly speaking; seeing that the difference between the eras of 
Vicramaditya and Salivahana is, by one reckoning 145 years, and by another reckoning 
135 years. The era of Vicramaditya vre presume to be computed from his birth, and that 
of Salivahana y from his defeat of the former; though if counted from his birth also, the 
difference is immaterial, Salivahana being represented as an infant of some four or five years 



* We believe that thi5 tale, or one on the same topic, was translated by R. A. Clarke, Esq. late of the Madras Ci?il 
SerTice,aod printed in the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, nnder the title of VedaXa Cadm, We once caught 
only a glance atjt in the rooms of the Literary Society; bat our own abstract has been entirely made from the work ia 
Telngn. 
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fjT #||Q« Tb^ii?pMit of th^ &WHy4n «Dd Vedalam we v«g«jr4 Mmem jpoeiical ei^MUiihpwrt^ 
^jhe (^igia^ Saiwierii woiik \^oif^ a poeon; and tbe object is to account for tho extraordiaarj 
tajUotf %f^ik BUpGfiu^s of Vicriu^iuulUjfih We leara firoia Fer isbta^s history of the Deocan, thai 
Vi^^n^^dityfl (oi fHkramafity according to the Persian orthography) was conquered by 
Si4K)iefigi i^ing of Persia: not^ as we infer from contemporary dates, the Sapores who took 
fiispi^r Valerius^ emperor of Rome, but his predecessor, the second* of the Sa$sania% dynasty* 
Tbiiai plftin historical &ct gives us at once a simple and sufficient clue to the whole of tJh# 
fiiJUcs connected with SalivaJiana. That he is represented as of supernatural birth, a chil4 
mereLyi comnji^nding an army oiade up of animated clay figures, and that we hear nothing 
of him as a reigning sovereign in India; all becomes intelligibly resolvable into national 
pride, and a dislike of narrating unpalatable truth without disguise ; while, in a poem 
ilillended to magnify the deeds of Vicramadityay to represent him as yielding Qnly to superr 
Qatural power, and to tbe decrees of fate, as announced by Kali the destroying goddess, is 
^U just as might be expected. The visit of yicramcuUiya to the paradise oilndren is mere 
pi^tical machinery ; and a copy possibly of a similar circumstance recorded, in tbe Baroitkamy 
of Arjunen. In the account of VicramadUyd^a throne, there is nothing that we perceiva 
unusual to Hindu invention; though if any thing foreign in idea be borroA^ed, we should infev 
& to have come through a Persian medium ; but we think it purely native. 

We infer, aJso, that the burying of tbe throne of VicramadUya^ and the impediment to iba 
BUgcesaion of his son, were alike ooeasioned by the foreign conqueror. We sunpeot 
JQara^puram to have been a town founded by the Persians; Dara^ or, as we have it, DariuSp 
being a frequent name of Persian monarchs. After tbe Persian rule bad departed, a 
descendant possibly of Vicramadityay named Boja^ (the Bas-deo of Ferishta,) might have 
feigned in this town, as his capital; and might have been guided by tradition, known to his 
Qiinister of state, so as to recover the ancient throne itself, as well as a portion of the power 
of which it was the emblem. All beyond is feble. We conclude that Boja flourished in o? 
about tb9 third century of tbe Christian era. The commencement of the era of SalifMhanfi 
eorresponds with A. D. 77 and 78; and the beginning of tbe era ^ Vicramaditya is 98 B; C» 
hy one account, and 48 B.C. by another. It follows, that Vicratnadiiya was contemporafj 
with Julius Cassar, with Herod the Great, and with Auguatus; while ScUivakana waa 
eontempomry with Vespasian. 

Such is our view of all circumstances connected with Vicramaditya and SaUvaham^ 
The locality is fixed to tbe neighbourhood of Ougeiuj and must not be altered ; at leas4 hsf 
BOeve fimcy. An event of sufficient consequence to account for what is said oC SeMvmhama ia 
pointed out. The reader may compare the whole, if he pleases, with the strange medley of 
timfsajMl plams, persons and circumstances, provided by Colonel Wilfiord; and, witht regret 
w^ add, unhappily printed in the tenth volume of the Asiatic Researches. 

These ace som^ things in his statements about Salivahatuiy which it. has been impa|sibt9 

* SkapmTy the bob niArdesbiry his sannroe was Tirdeh; he reigned thirty-one yean. Of his works are, Kmerek" 
SufQwrf in F0r§; Nis^pMir, in Kharasaan ; Shad-i-Skiipwrt in Coamn; and Jwdt^i'Shapour, in KkuiittoM, OuseUy*^' 
T^rikh JihtM Ara, p. 43. The other Shapour^ the eighth of the dynasty, reigned seventy -two yean; and hoilt Tmnk- 
Sha^r; but he was posterior in date to Vicramaditya. 
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fiiT us to read witbout. an< inward feeliog of pity, miiigled with. atYeraion^ UokaQwingt 
whether any exposure of their fallacy has been made^oc whether Colonel Wilford ha9 beeA^ 
deemed such a colossus of Indian literature as not to be contradicted, except indeed by 
€oIonel Vans Kennedy, his equal at least in this point, we feel it a doty, the subject beiog^ 
fiurly before us, to do something, in our humble measure, towaxds neutralizing the poisoa. 
oontaiaed in the passages adverted to. We q^ite agree with Colonel Vans Kennedy iiv^ 
opinion ; but then our affectionate regard ibr the Christian religion is somewhat greater thaa 
Aat gentleman has at least allowed to appear ; and while he seems to consider Colonel 
Wilford as a weak friend, we rather regard him, and that too after all exertion of Chriatiam 
charity, as a covert enemy: especially when we consider what was the day, and what were, 
the prevailing opinions, when his essays were published in Calcutta. We regret to see the 
fi>IIowiog notice in the Appendix to Dr. Budianaa's Memoir; from which we more thaa 
f|uestion whether the venerable and welUmeaning writer had read the essay in questian ; or 
had done more than believe, with too great readiness, what was told him by otheni 
oonoerning its contents. The notice is headed, *^ Sanscrit Testimonies of Christ;^' and ia 
Hie following: 

^^ The learned Wilford^ who has resided for many years at BBnares, the fountain oi 
*^ Sanscrit literature, and has devoted himself entirely to researches into Hindoo mythelogji 
^f and Oriental history, has just finished a work which will be received wiA much satis-i. 
^ fiiction by the public. It is a record of the testimonies contained in the Sanscrit writinga. 
^ of the truth of the Christian religion. 

. ^^ This work, which is yet in manuscript, is now in ciroulation (January, 1805) with the 
^^ members of the Asiatic Society, previously to its publication in the Asiatic Researchaa, 
^ It is entitled, ^ Salivakana; the Son of the Tacshacct^ or Carpenter; or Introduction of thei 
^ ' Christian Religion into India; its Progress and Decline.' 

'* From these evidences it appears, that the prophecies of the Old Testament were^ 
^ recorded in the Sanscrit Pararkos of India, as in the Sibylline books of Rome; that ths^ 
*' rumour of the universal dominion of the Messiah had alarmed the emperors of the East at 
^^ well as the emperors of Rome; and that holy men journeyed from the East, directed by a 
H miraculoos star, to see the hea^venly child. It flirther appears,, that many of the Sanscrit 
'^ writings to which bad been attributed a vast antiquity, were not only composed after the^ 
^^ Christian sera, hat contain particulars of the advent, birth, Iifo,.iBiracles, death, resurrec- 
^ tion^ and ascension of our Saviour. 

<^ To establish fiilly the authenticity of thesa important records, and to invite investi*^ 
<^ gation. Captain Wilfcrd haa deposited his anthorities and vouchers in the library of the 
^ College of Fort William, and among the archives of the Asiatic Society. 

<^ At the conelusion of the work the learned author thus expresses himself; ' I havQ 
^ < written this acoemt of the Christian religion with the impartiality of an historian; fully 
^ < persuaded that our holy religion cannot possibly receive any additional lustre from it.*'' 

Wonderfully candid indeedl but did not Colonel Wilford doubt, or feel some inward 
misgivings thai our holy religion might receive some tarnish from his lucubrations? The 
day is past indeed when their influence could be of much consequence ; yet the Asiatic 
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Researches still circulate, and are read by most persons who take anj interest in Asiatic 
affairs : and we consequently think that a few remarks cannot be superfluous. 

Our most serious objection relates to that passage in which Colonel Wilford labors hard 
to draw a parallel between the birth of Jesus Christ and qf Salivahanay playing upon the 
word Tacshasa; which, while in the case of Salivaharuij it refers to a serpent, also means 
a carpenter: he might have added a stone-mason also. In a most singular manner he 
wrests the mere typical emblem, of the serpent in the wilderness— an emblem applying only 
as to the lifting up, and the healing virtue— into a proof of the foul comparison of the Son of 
Mary with the offspring of a serpent; and, in deficiency of better materials, alludes to a 
spurious gospel of the infancy of Jesus, and to the notions of the Ophiites, as adding 
strength to the position. The spurious gospel, and its story of the child Jesus amusing itself 
with figures of clay, they who choose to value may do so: forged and spurious gospels, 
from the earliest period of the Christian Church, were rejected by the good sense of 
Christians, as known to be false; and will not now be received in evidence. As to the 
notions of the Ophiites, a position must be desperate to seek aid from them. The Ophiites 
(according to Mosheim, one fully versed in such points) were a sect who existed before th» 
rise of Christianity, who venerated the serpent; and, after the introduction of Christianity, 
a part were called Christians, and a part Anti-Christians. They considered the serpent 
spoken of in the book of Genesis as Jesus Christ; and offered a sort of divine worship to 
serpents. They are ranked by Mosheim* in a lower than the lowest place among the 
Egyptian Gnostics. In a word, they were heathens; and in so far as veneration and a sort 
of worship of serpents consists, India always has had, and still has, numbers of Ophiites 
amidst its population. Such a comparison as one point in the labored, but erroneous, 
parallel between Salivahana and Jesus Christ, is calculated to excite yearning emotions of 
the deepest sympathy. The Christian will know what is the nature of such an effort, if 
only knowledge, malice, and obstinacy in approved error, were mingled. We trust they 
were not; and hope that Colonel Wilford lived to repent of, and to deplore, the perhaps 
unintentional outrage done to truth : we wish we knew of his own public contradiction. 

The prophecies and the prodigies of which he speaks as preceding the birth of Saliva'* 
hava^ and of Christ, require to be treated with discrimination. That some prodigies were 
noticed at Rome, may be admitted, without affecting the question materially either way. 
Some portents were referred to the death of Julius Caesar; some to the birth of Augustus. 
Prophecies of an expected deliverer, it may be noted, had got into the ancient world by 
means of the Septuagint translation of the Hebrew Prophets, made by order of Ptolemy 
Phitadelphus, at Alexandria. But Hindu prophecies, applied by Colonel Wilford to Saliva^ 
hana, are of a different description. Colonel Vans Kennedy has most justly observed that 
they related to Krishna; and we may add, that they were histories written in the shape of 
prophe<:ies, according to the very common custom of the Hindus. Their manner uniformly 
is, when they record such predictions, to trace up the origin of the principal matter to some 
interview of inferior gods with Vishnu^ or wilh Sivoj from whom a promise is given of help 

Cent. 2, chap. 6, sec. 19. 
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«xid deliverazice; generally by the one or the other becoming iDcamate to rid the inferior 
gods and men of their oppressors. Colonel Wilford equivocally speaks of ttie promised 
deliverer as one who was to rescue mankind from trouble and misery. Such a mode of 
expression tends to aid the parallel with the Christian Saviour; but it is utterly inadmissible 
as applicable, either to Salivakanaj or to any other Hindu predictions of deliverance, such as 
those relating to Krishna. In the latter case, the one in point, Vishnu promises to become 
incarnate, and fulfils his promisees Krishm; in order to rid the earth of superfluous inhabi- 
tants, and to punish the wickedness of men by their destruction. On the contrary, Christ 
came ^' not to destroy men^s lives, but to save them.^ Some circumstances concerning the 
infancy of Krishna ^ seem closer in parallel with a few things narrated of the birth of Jesus, 
than what is recorded of Salivahana, But we would account for such resemblances 
otherwise than by supposing that copies of spurious gospels had early travelled to India; of 
which there is no direct evidence, and gratuitous inferences are not sufficient evidence. 
We, and at least some others with us, admit and believe in a two-fold, and mutually 
opposite, inspiration. And to the inferior inspiration we trace resemblances calculated to 
depreciate, and bring into ridicule, the true one. There are some such resemblances in the 
tale of Vicramnditija and of Salivahana ; but they differ essentially in important particulars; 
and Colonel Wilford's narration of particulars is not a correct one. 

If any resemblance between Vicramaditya and Solomon can be made out, we think 
they came through the medium of Persian tales about Solomon. The two kings certainly 
ruled in very different times and places; and might each have been skilful in solving 
difficulties, without any necessity for their being identified. The term Simnutsananij 
applied to the throne of Vicramaditya, does not necessarily imply that it was supported by 
lions; for Simmasanamy o^ftbn-seat, is the general name for a king^s throne; and is applied 
to the thrones of all king*flf without exception. The statues that supported the fabuIou«( 
throne of Vicramaditya were figures of females; which, in the end, became animated. But 
if we forbear being positive about Vicramaditya and Solomon, what shall we say to the 
making Shiloh and Salivahana the same individuals! and, anon, turning both Shiloh and 
Salivahana into Salem; because it seems that Salivahana founded a city, afterwards named 
Saileya'dhara-pura. We believe that he did so, and that Boja-rajah afterwards ruled there. 
Moreover, take away the compound vahana, and then Sali is idiomatically compounded 
into Saileya-dhara-pur, or the town Dhara of Sali, We have intimated our impression 
that Sapores founded a town, and called U Dara, after a name of Persian monarchs; but 
then this town was certainly in India, and Jerusalem, or the city of the Jebusites, certainly 
was in Judea: the name will not sanction such an application, even though Saileya-dhara^ 
pura may be, by torture, made to mean "/Ac city which has its foundation on a rock,''^ and 
old Salem certainly was built on a mountain, yet still such a mode of building has been 
common in India, and still Salem simply means peace: and, moreover, no etymological 
straining can identify it with Shiloh, which, geographically considered, was a town built on 
a hill, fifteen miles distant from Salem. Indeed, so rapid and so dazzling are the transfor* 
mations of meaning and reference made by Colonel Wilford, that whatever other opinions 
we may be induced to form of them, we, at all eventa, cannot consider such things as serious 
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^diiotions,; or any thing more than the mere imaginations of a mind, keen, investigatingv 
well-informed, and able, yet too little under the control of piety and judgment, and too 
mneh given up to fanciful resemblances, and Ignis-^fatwiisAike hypotheses. 

It next devolves on us to investigate his etymological construction of Salivahana inie 
'^ crosS'borne.^^ We have recently seen this meaning of the name introduced into a respectable 
and useful Madras Periodical ; apparently v^ithout suspicion of its fallacy. The process of 
the derivation, according to Colonel Wilford, is this: Vahafui means a vehicle^ or borne; 
next, Sula means a club or stake driven into the ground for impalement, and may, by 
accommodation, be taken to be a cross; Sula may become Suit in composition; hence Suli" 
vahanay or Salivahana^ means cross-borne; and Christ was borne, or crucified, on a cross. 
But it is a pity that the learned writer should thus play with his uninformed reader, while 
rightly considering his own knowledge of Sanscrit beyond impeachment. * In that language, 
Sula^ means the trident of Siva^ one of his weapons; and the word is transfused, in that 
sense only, into all the vernacular dialects of the Peninsula, with a dialectic termination, 
such as the mute m in Sulam of the Tamil. It never means a stake, still less for impaling; 
which, like a cross, is known by another name. Besides, the vowels will not bear to be so 
treated. The a in Sali is long in quantity, and cannot be interchanged with u; and though 
vahana has the meaning stated, yet Salivahana does not mean cross-borne. What it does 
mean we do not pretend to determine. There are many proper names which have no 
meaning, or particular derivation. A. D. Campbell, Esq. in his valuable Telugu Grammar, 
says, ^^ The vulgar derive the name of Shalivahana from Shali^ a heap of straw, or Sala^ a 
kind of tree, and vc^nay a car : that is, he whose car was a heap of straw , or the Sola-tree. 
In some encounter with Vikramarka, say they, Shalivahana was obliged to mount this 
tree, or heap of straw ; but all traditions respecting this pr^K^e are obscured in the most 
extravagant fables."* Mr. Campbell here indicates his own '^ant of confidence in the 
derivation, and will not expect it from others. Yet is it, at all events, more vraisemblablt 
than the one we repudiate ; being unattended with the like orthographical perversions. 

Moreover, in reference to this cross-borne hypothesis, we have adduced, by Colonel 
Wilford, a tale from the Mahabharatay of an old^man, who gave out that he came to die for 
men, and actually died for a thief, whom he took with him to heaven. Admitting this tale 
to be in the poem adduced, for we have not yet had an opportunity of verifying it^ stilly as 
far as regards human authorship, it could not have any reference to the mysterious transac- 
tion on Calvary, unless it be a spurious interpolation ; for the Mahahharaia unquestionably 
is a book of very early composition, and nothing related in the genuine work can be of latet 
date than a thousand years B. C; though it may be earlier. But SaUvahana was somewhat 
posterior to the Christian era : the benevolent old man has another name than Salivahanap 
and was an old man ; whereas, in Hindu records, Salivahana is usually spoken of as a child. 
According to Colonel Wilford, some authorities indeed make Salivahana become a muni^ 
living in penance, and dying at eighty-four years of age. Now to die naturally, aged 
eighty-four years, is not to be crucified at thirty -three and a half years of age; at which 
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period no one is termed old. Besides, at what time did the mild and compassionate Jesuff 
put himself at the head of an army, whether of men of clay, or of real bones and muscle, to 
go forth and fight ? What reigning king of the earth did he slay with his own hand ! 
Did he consent to be made an earthly king ? And how can he be identified or compared 
with Indian fables ! without wresting of facts, and a perversity of interpretation. 

We. anticipate the objection, that Colonel Wilford places his forced analogies on the 
suppositious basis that forged gospels, and spurious narratives, respecting our divine Saviour 
were early brought to India. Let that plea, in justification, secure Colonel Wilford, by all 
means, from any deeper censure than that of mistaken hypothesis, and unchastised judg- 
ment. We seek for reasons to exculpate him from graver fault, and therefore readily admit 
this. At the same time, we submit that it is unattended by adequate evidence in attesta- 
tion. The visit of the apostle Thomas to Mailapur^ is a doubtful occurrence, not positively 
authenticated ; but if it did occur, it would leave him, in the track between Mailapur and 
the Malayalim country, where he is said to have landed, widely distant from Ougein: nor 
would the Bramins, who martyred him as reported, have been likely to listen to what he 
preached. Still less would they have identified these things with accounts of Vtcrama" 
ditya and Salivahana; though the great battle between these certainly nearly synchronises 
with the death of the apostle Thomas. Again, as regards the settlement of Syrian Christians 
in North Travancore, certainly not earlier than the fourth century, there could be nothing to 
influence the historical records and traditions of the north arising from that location. We 
repeat, that any evidence of Christianity having ever penetrated, in early ages, into Central 
India is wanting. Nor is it likely to have accompanied the incursions of north-western 
invaders from Persia or Khorassan. The simple fact, that Sapores slew Vicramaditya in 
battle, as we have already stated, is a sufficient clue to the whole question. 

The circumstance stated by Colonel Wilford of there having been many Vicramasy 
we esteem to be of no consequence. Vicrama is a very common name of Indian kings, as 
must be visible in this book alone. Of all the deductions from the TriJirama, or a triple- 
energy, all we conclude is, that Colonel Wilford had more information and ingenuity 
than solid judgment. That there was only one Vicramaditya of super-eminent fame^ and 
one Salivaharuij his conqueror, remains, notwithstanding, a simple historical fact, which no 
learning or ingenuity can contradict or disprove. 

And here we would take leave of the subject, did it not appear desirable, in passing, to notice 
a statement of Colonel Wilford, that in the Peninsula, the Baudhists are often spoken of aer 
being Christians; taken in connexion with his endeavours to transform the sacred tree of the 
Baudhists into a germinating cross. We say the sacred tree, knowing that the Baudhists 
do bold a particular tree in veneration. Nothing certainly can be more distinct from Chris- 
tianity, than Bavdhism. The latter flourished before the former, considered as a system: 
distinguished from earlier dispensations, began. The locality where Baudhtsm first flourished 
was Magadha and the Calinga country; thence passing to Pegu, Siam, farther east 
probably, and certainly westward, to Ceylon, and Continental India. To say where Christie 
anity first prevailed is superfluous. Nothing can be found in common between the two systems^ 
except, possibly, some moral precepts: and as to the identity of the twoclasses of professors^ 
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ms reported, in the Peninsula, we can only say, that we have seen and heard something' of 
BeLudhistSy and much more of native Christians, and have lived several years in a part of the 
Peninsula, yet never heard of such identity even hinted at : we must therefore class this 
alleged identity among other precipitate conclusions, for which we lament we have to con- 
sider Colonel VVilford as responsible; and, in candid truth, much to be blamed. 

It is probable that after the effects of Sapores' invasion had passed away, the kingdom of 
Otigein revived, and continued to exist for some centuries contemporaneously with various 
other small states; of these, Canouge in the north, and Calinrja on the Godavery, with Oicr 
southern kingdoms in the Peninsula were perhaps the chief Of the former, we possess 
no details, except as connected, at a later period, with Mahoraedan invasions. Any specific 
notice of the Calhiga country, does not come within the limits of our plan in this first 
volume. And the southern kingdoms of the Peninsula are expressly said in our manuscripts 
to have felt the influence of those powers, obscure in their traces, which are termed, 
Abiral^ Kertapiyal^ Buvaihiyal^ Vevanaly Kural, Maru/niiral^ and Mavunal. These are 
alluded to by Sir W. Jones, and by Colonel Wilford, both differing a little from each 
other in the names and their order, and both from our manuscript; but all concurring in the 
fycX of there having been seven dynasties of such kings: our own authorities being the most 
particular in specifying the number of kings of each race. The names, as adduced by Sit 
W. Jones, have been given before; and according to Colonel Wilford they are the Abhiras, 
or Shepherd-kings, whose locality was on the upper parts of the river Indus; the Sacas, or 
Persians; the TushcaraSy or Perth ians; the Yavanas, or Greeks of the kingdom of Bactria; 
ai^e MaurwndaSy or Huns, being the Morundae of Ptolemy; the Mannas , perhaps Huns; 
and the GardhabhdnaSy or dynasty of the Persian Bahram^ffur, We should infer, that the 
exact order is not to be depended on ; and the difference of names, by the three authorities 
adduced, unimportant; each respectively denoting the same thing: only the Saeas we 
cannot regard as Persians; they must have been Scythians, termed Saop in ancient 
geography, in such notice as we are able to give, we shall take the liberty to follow our 
own manuscripts; perceiving no material objection thereto. It would appear, specifically 
on the testimony of Herodotus, that the very ancient Persian kings derived a large tribute 
from India, not less than 4680 Euboean talents; but, from the names mentioned, we 
conclude that the province otSindej on the left bank of the Indus j was the country intended; 
consequently not India proper. On the whole, we conjecture that the Abiral^ is a term 
intended to denote the incursions of Alexander, Seleuous, Antiochus, and others connected 
with them. The manuscript indeed says, that these came after Vicramadityay which 
strongly militates against such conjecture. Strabo speaks of a river on the western confines 
of India, named Arbis; from which the name may be derived, and this may be the country 
of the Sbepherd-kings of Colonel Wilford. We observe that Colonel Wilks, in his account 
of Mysore, mentions that Ramchundy one of its kings, took the epithet of Arbiraly or six- 
fingered; but as there is a radical difference in the prosodial quantity of the two words, we 
believe that epithet has no other relation than apparent resemblance to the word Abiral, 
under investigation. This we are compelled to leave in all its obscurity ; at least for the 
present. The Gardhabhinas we think to be incorrectly; placed last in order by Colonel 
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AVilford ; nojr can ^e accede to his etymological derivation. Between the Gardabhin of Sir 
W. Jones^ and tbe Kerfapiyal of our manuscript^ the difference of orthography is merely 
dialectic; and tbe order is the same. We are inclined to derive the term from the province 
of Khorasan, the most easterly province of the ancient Persia, including the ancient Aria 
and part of Bactria, and bordering on the country of t^e Usbec Tartars; an invasion from 
which country did take place in the fifth century. Jhe Mavunalf we should be inclined to 
suppose might be Usbec Tartars of Sogdiana, more lately called Maver-ul-nehr. This region 
is U part of the Indian holy-land of the primitive period of their history ; and we should con- 
jecture that its Tartar races may, at some period, have overrun portions of more modern India, 
With regard to the Buvathiyal, Kural, and Maruniiral, we have nothing certain that we can 
offer. The latter may have been Huns, who, after overthrowing the kingdom of Bactria, 
might have extended their ravages to India. And should later invasions, such as those of 
Mahniud ofGhiznif or of Timwr^ be intended, then certainly we have explanations sufficiently 
extensive. And, at all events, those later incursions render it likely that they only followed a 
track well known to their forefathers; as leading to regions abundant in wealth, and easy of 
spoliation. The information which we possess, on all these ancient hostile incursions, is most 
satisfactory in reference to the Vevanal. These are not to be confounded with the very 
ancient VavanaSy before the subject of some investigation, who were, properly speaking, 
heterodox Hindus, expatriated through persecution ; but the Greeks of Bactria, to whom the 
name was given as indicative of abhorrence, contempt, and implied barbarism. And thus, 
-also, the confusion sometimes occurring in speaking of the Vavanas as Greeks, the descend- 
An^ts of Javariy becomes cleared up. The Greeks, properly speaking, were unknoTvn to tb^ 
very ancient Hindus before the time of Alexander; but when the Greeks of Bactria came 
into contact with the Hindus, these, in all probability, applied to the Greeks this the most 
opprobrious term they could find; thus amply repaying the said Hellenides for their own 
country fondness in the use of the term ^' barbarians^'* Justin and Strabo are the only 
ancient authors who treat of the kingdom of Bactria, chiefly the former*, and Bayer, in more 
modern times, it seems, has written on the same subject ; though we have not his work within 
our attainment. Dr. Robertson has condensed the subject with suQcient brevity to admit an 
extract here; which is the following one : 

^^ Though the great monarchs of Syria lost, about this period, those provinces in India 
<^ which had been subject to their dominion, tbe Greeks in a smaller kingdom, composed of 
^^ some fragments of Alexander's empire, still maintained an intercourse with India, and even 
/* jnade some considerable acquisition of territory there. This was the kingdom of ^acftria, 
originally subject to Seleucus, but wrested from his son or grandson, and rendered an inde- 
pendent state, about sixty -nine years after the death of Alexander. Concerning the trans- 
^' actions of this kingdom, we must rest satisfied with gleaning a few imperfect hints in 
" ancient authors. From them we learn that its commerce with India was great; that the 
*^ conquests of the Bactrian kings in that country were more extensive than those of Alexander 
^* himself, and particularly that they recovered possession of the district near the mouth of the 
Indus, which he had subdued. Each of the six princes who reigned in Bactria, carried on 
military operations in India with such success, that they penetrated far into the interior 
part of the country, and proud of the conquests which they had made, as well as of the 
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^^ extensive dominionB over which they reigned, some of them assumed the lofty title of Great 
^^ King, which distinguished the Persian monarchs in the days of their highest splendor. But 
^^ we should not have known how long this kingdom of Bactria subsisted, or in what manner 
^^ it terminated, if M. de Guignes had not called in the historians of China to supply the 
<^ defects of the Greek and Roman writers. By them we are informed, that about one 
^^ hundred and twenty-six years before the Christian era, a powerful horde of Tartars, pushed 
^ from their native seats on the confines of China, and obliged to move towards the west by 
'^ the pressure of a more numerous body that rolled on behind them, passed the Jaxartes, and 
** pouring in upon Bactria, like an irresistible torrent, overwhelmed that kingdom, and put an 
^^ end to the dominion of the Greeks there, after it had been established near one hundred 
^^ and thirty years/'* He adds, )fn a note, ^^ A fact cursorily related by Strabo, and which 
^' has escaped the inquisitive industry of M. de Guignes, coincides remarkably with the 
^^ narrative of the Chinese writers, and confirms it. The Greeks, he says, were deprived 
'^ of Bactria by tribes or hordes of Scythian Nomades, who came from the country beyond 
^' the Jaxartes, and are known by the names of Asij, Pasiani, Tachari, and Sacarauli. Strab. 
^< lib. xi. p. 779. A. The Nomades of the ancients were nations who, like the Tartars, 
^^ subsisted entirely, or almost entirely, as shepherds, without agriculture.'' 

We have met with an ephemeral publication,^ issued in 1809, obsolete as to its maia 
object, and become ridiculous through the events of time, of which the most valuable part is 
a rapid abstract from Ferishta; and as there is one portion of sufficient brevity to admit of 
being extracted^ which bears in some degree on the obscure subject under inquiry, we 
quote the passage. It extends from Vicramaditya down to Makmud of Ghizni ; and is the 
following : 

'^ The Indian monardiy, which had feebly existed on sufferance rather than on its own 
^^ strength, was dissolved in the time of Callianchund % into several small states, nor was it 
^^ afterwards distinguished but by petty feuds until the time of Btckermajeet, the patriot king 
^^ of Malva and Gujerat, a contemporary and an illustrious rival to the celebrated Sapor. 
'' The reign of BickermajeH was a bright day in the history of India, and his name is still 
^' dear to the natives. He died in battle, § and with him was extinguished the glory of his 
^^ country, which continued to pay tribute to Persia, and languished in decline, although 
<< marked, towards the year 330, by two virtuous monarchs, Basdeo || and RamdeOj who were 
'^ obliged to acknowledge the supremacy of Feroos Sarsa^ the father of Kaicobad, 

^' On the death of RamdeOy Purtabchund, a stranger in blood, mounted the throne, and 
'^ willing to gain popularity, suspended the usual tribute to Persia. But Noshirvan was not 
^^ a prince who would readily relinquish his rights. A Persian invasion ensued, and India, 
^^ long agitated by party quarrels^ and rendered by repeated revolutions indifferent to the 
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I This we believe to l>e BiQa-rajah; for Deva, shortened colloquially into Deo, is a common appeUati?e of their lyings 
by Hindus, as shewn in many cases by oar Manuscripts. BiUy in Persian orthography, many represent B<iay the final a 
being seldom prononnced in spoken dialects. If the two names reUte to the same king, then there must have been a 
considerable interval of Persian or other ascendancy between Vieramadiiiya and £^a-r^;(iib, as intimated by the leluga 
narrat&Te before abstraoted. 
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** person on the throne, made a uo8t feeble resistance. The arrears of the tribnte, and its 
** payment in advance, were insisted upon by the victor, and paid by the vanquished. 

'^ From^ the time of Purtabchund the minor princes of India assumed a more decided 
'^ character, and the head of the empire was obliged to drop all appearance of superiority. 
'^ Not long after this, the Arab invasion of Khorasan, and the occupation of Candahar, Cabul 
^^ and the hills of tbe^ Afghans, opened the road to Hindustan, and prepared the way to a 
** fresh invasion. These people, the Afghans, inhabited the mountainous barrier of the 
^* country ; and were distinguished by their valour in the armies of the first Persian kings, and 
*^ during the expedition of Alexander. They claimed their descent from the children of 
^^ Israel, and certainly possessed all the ferocity of that uncommon people. They were 
^ formed into a kind of federal patriarchal government, suitable to the nature of their 
*^ country ; and, like all mountaineers, were attached to the soil on which they were born. 
^^ They often repulsed their Arab Invaders,* and without any regular establishment, 
^^ poor, brave, free, and ardent, were soon destined to form an empire which extended 
*^ from the Jumna to the shores of the Caspian, and from the deserts of Persia to the banks 
^' of the Jaxartes. The revolution of time has enabled us to trace the dissolution of their 
'^ government by the descendants of Timur^ and it3 renovation on the ruins of that house. It 
^^ still exists, and preserves the original character of its framers, jealousy, restlessness, and 
** barbarism. 

'^ The dynasty of Saman, availing itself of the weakness of the Kaliphs of Bagdat, had 
^* extended its dominions over Transoxiana, Khorasan, Sejestan, Cabul, and Candahar. To 
^' check the restless spirit of the Afghans, a governor and garrison were established at 
'^ Ghizni, the capital of a small province of the same name, under the immediate orders of 
^ the viceroy of Khorasan. The name of this viceroy, about the year QOO, was Abistagi, 
'' or Alpteghinj as Herbelot calls him, and that of the governor of Crbizni, [Sebuctagi, origi- 
^' naTly a Tartar slave in the service of Abistagiy who, in consequence of a dispute with the 
'' sultan of Bochara, made himself independent in his government, and placed Sebuctagi at 
'^ the head of his armies. 

^^ Hindustan, which had already been invaded by this Tartar, while in the service of 
'^ AbistcLgiy was doomed to encounter his further oppressions when he became the successor 
<^ of that chief.t Reducing Cabul, he advanced across the Indus into the Punjab, then 
« governed by ih^Bramin Jeypal,who at the head of one hundred thousand horse, and two 
^^ hundred thousand foot, met Sebuctagi on the left bank of the Indus, and was completely 
<< defeated. His dominions were annexed to those of the conqueror, who, after extending 
'* his empire from Persia to the Oxus, and from the Caspian Sea to Lahore, died in the year 
^' 907, and was succeeded by his son Mahmud, the scourge of India.!' Hopkins, p. 97 — 1 01. 

Imperfect as this short view of a very obscure portion of Indian History must readily be 
admitted to be, we trust it may not be without use as a clue to further inquiries. At all 
events, it is the best within our present power to adduce ; and, as such, we trust will kindly 

*^ * A cave near Candakar was found to contain the heads of some thousands of these invaden. Afften Akhtr^,^ 

«* t A. D. 977." 
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4)6 aceepted^^as what we can offer, not what we would wish to effect. From the uncertainty 
of the subject, and the restraint offerexl by our Supplementary Manuscript, we are precluded 
from bringing downwards the list of Pandion kings later than Soma-suntera-Pandion^ 
leaving it to be hereafter resumed. Any notice of those following that prince, down to the 
royal author, Atki'Vira-ramen, (concerning whom, in particular, we had wished to say 
something,) must be postponed, until they can be regularly made the subject of annotation 
in connexion with the kingdoms of Calinga and Vijianagaram^ or Bisnagur. 

The reader will have perceived intimations, in some places, of an intended Appendix; and 
in one page, that it would be attached to this volume. In consequence of advice and 
further reflection, the Appendix will in preference be put at the end of the entire work; 
where it will appear more in place and order, than at the end of the present section of it. 
By such an arrangement delay, in the issue of this portion, will also be avoided. 

We have now brought down our researches, from the earliest possible period, to a fixed era, 
that of Salivahana, of daily use in the Peninsula, and somewhat subsequent to the conunence- 
ment of the Christian era. We have endeavoured, to the extent of our power and means, 
to throw light on every subject as it passed in review : with what measure of success, our 
readers will best judge. A mortifying sense of unsubstantial vanity in sudi inquiries, has 
often oppressed us ; and our readers will mistake, if they think that elation has marked our 
progress. Some one has said, 

^' Who does tiie best his cirrumstanee allows, 
Does welly acts nobly — angels could no more." 

The ambition to do the best which circumstances would permit, has influenced us; and often 
urged us on. It is only as we have been able to make the subject have a useful bearing ; 
and have endeavoured to set aside prevailing mistakes on points all-important; or have 
occupied the position of an index, pointing to the amelioration and highest welfare of an 
important portion of the human species ; that we could allow ourselves to feel even a 
momentary self-complacency, chastised by becoming humility. It remains only to say, that 
if our thinking and candid readers ^hall dismiss us now with pardon and indulgence for 
our numerous faults and deficiencies, we may hope to meet them again, with some degree 
i}f inutual satisfaction^ in order to carry on our investigation down to the present period. 
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